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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 



OP THE 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 



OP 



COMMON SCHOOLS 



The Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, respect- 
fully submit to the General Assembly, their Annual Re- 
port, in accordance with the Act of May, 1838. 

The Board, at its first meeting in June, secured the 
continued services of Henry Barnard 2d. Esq., a nriember of 
the Board, as Secretary. They have much satisfaction in 
adding, that this gentleman has, during the last year, as here- 
tofore, prose<ftjWlthe:impOKtan{ objects confided to him, with 
the greatest iii'^iistry;*Kithfiilfiefi^ '^pH ability. Considering, 
moreover, the magBit«de-and.<;omplexity of the evils to be 
remedied in our ^^0(^!Sj^^eitiiand the tardy progress usually 
attending any improVleKteni'io.fheJfixed habits and institutions 
of society, we fmdtirmoK'QVlspj^V congratulation at the suc- 
cess with which* His laBor^ h'aVS rtius far been crowned. 

By his well-directed zeal and energy, public attention, long 
dormant, has been awakened to new views of the importance 
of improvements in the system of school education ; an im- 
mense amount of valuable information on this subject, has 
been spread before the community, both by his personal ad- 
dresses, and through the medium of the Common School 
Journal, published under his immediate superintendence ; be- 
nevolent and patriotic citizens in various parts of the State, 
have been led to examine the subject with an unwonted inter- 
est ; plans of improvement resulting from his own observa- 
tions and reflections,sOr gathered from the experience of sister 
States, or foreign countries, have been suggested, and in vari- 
ous instances, adopted ; and, in short, a beginning has been 
made in the great work of maturing and reforming our system 
of school instiiiction, which, if carried out, will, as we confi- 
dently hope, result in exalting the intellectual and moral char- 
acter of the rising and all future generations. 



We refer to the Report of the Secretary, herewith transmit- 
ted, for a more detailed account of his labors during the last 
year, and the present condition of popular education in the 
State. 

The Common School Journal, published monthly, under 
the direction of the Board, was commenced in August 1838, 
and has completed two volumes. Through the medium of 
this Journal, there has been communicated to the public, the 
existing laws relating to our school system, together with a 
great variety of interesting and important documents, calcu- 
lated to interest, inform and assist school officers, teachers and 
parents, in the work of making our common schools more 
useful, and more worthy of the progress of society, and the 
abounding means of the State. 

But while it must be obvious to all, that such a Journal is a 
most useful and important auxiliary in the work of improve- 
ment in our system of instruction, and equally obvious that 
the matter communicated through its columns, is such as is 
greatly needed by the community, yet there is much reason 
to fear that this publication will hereafter be discontinued for 
want of the requisite pecuniary support. In order to meet 
the wants of our citizens, and serve the purposes for which it 
is intended, a much greater number have been put in circula- 
tion than the amount sd^^^rij^ed for. *. A few: benevolent and 
patriotic citizens have g^AeVbisfyconfififeut^il jDimake up the 
deficiency in part; the remaio^^rba^heQ^^. voluntarily assu- 
med by the Secretary himseli. • jndysWjnfiti he has encoun- 
tered under the full conviQtii5^^'fliat Itiejgj-estf objects of his 
enterprise could not be acctoipfisfifecf^ Jj(J^^s Jthis publication 
was circulated freely in cveiy Se(*t!oti*6f ' Ih'te State. It is 
respectfully submitted, whether it would not be for the public 
interest, that such aid should be afforded by legislative provis- 
ion, as will insure the continuation and wide circulation of 
this Journal. 

School Libraries, consisting of a judicious selection of 
books, suited to the capacities and tastes of children and 
youth, both while attending our common schools, and after 
leaving them, constitute one of the most recent and important 
means of intellectual and moral improvement. It has been 
significantly asked, of what avail is it to teach our youth to 
read, unless they can afterwards have access to books ? Com- 
paratively few, however, can either command the means for 
purchasing a library, or are qualified to make the best selec- 
tion of books. Hence, while parents and other immediate 
guardians and advisers of children, are left to exercise their 
voluntary choice in regard to the kind of books they will place 
y in the hands of the young, the Board may still render an 



acceptable service to the schools, by lending them aid, as they 
are ready to do, in the selection and purchase of school 
libraries. 

In Massachusetts, such libraries are provided by a publish- 
ing house on their own responsibility, no book being admitted 
into the collection, but such as have undergone the inspection, 
and received the approval, of every member of the Board of 
Education. Two series of fifty volumes each, are in the 
course of publication ; a smaller, adapted to children, and a 
larger, suited to minds of greater maturity, and intended to 
embrace, among other objects, practical treatises on various 
branches of science. From both series are carefully excluded 
all works which have a tendency to favor the peculiar tenets 
of any religious sect. These volumes are neatly executed, 
and are afforded at very reasonable prices, either separately 
or together. 

New York has gone still further in providing libraries for 
her common schools. Their Legislature has made this pro- 
vision so ample, that it is estimated that, in the space of five 
years, by the force of existing laws, more than a million vol- 
umes will be distributed throughout the State. An enterpri- 
sing firm in New York, have already published two series of 
fifty volumes each, under the advice of the Superintendent of 
common schools, and are making arrangements for a third. 
Similar collections of small books, designed more especially 
for religious instruction and improvement, have been made by 
the united and benevolent labors of societies, composed of 
various religious denominations. The collections of the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, and the American Sunday School Union, 
have each been submitted to the examination of the Board. 
Both appear to be judiciously compiled, and to afford to young 
readers, a great amount of interesting and valuable instruc- 
tion, on terms exceedingly favorable. From these various 
sources, selections of books may be made for our school dis- 
tricts, probably better suited to the exigencies of our children 
and youth, than either of them would be singly ; and the Board 
are ready tcffeo-operate with their fellow-citizens in any way 
in procuring school libraries. 

It is deemed a point of great importance, that our youth 
should have the inducement offered by a library adapted to 
their circumstances, to devote a portion of their leisure hours 
to reading, and the acquisition of general knowledge, and thus 
be kept from too common an evil, — that of laying aside all 
regular efforts for intellectual improvement as soon as they 
leave the school room. 

In view of the great importance of this subject, the Board 
would commend to the consideration of the Legislature, the 
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expediency of affording such encouragement to the several 
school districts of the State, as shall induce them to provide 
for themselves a common school libraiy. 

Of all the means, however, by which our sytem of instruc- 
tion is to be reformed, and carried forward to a far higher 
degree of perfection than it now exhibits, the Board look upon 
A SUPPLY OF ABLE TEACHERS as that which is by far the 
most important. All governments, whether in our own or in 
foreign lands, which have engaged earnestly in the w ork of 
improving their system of school instruction, have found the 
want of suitable teachers, the greatest obstacle in the way of 
perfecting their plans, and have made the supply of abler and 
better teachers, the ^rand object of their efforts. 

Wherever normal schools have been established and ably 
sustained, the experiment has uniformly resulted in supplying 
teachers of a superior order. As in every other art whose 

!)rinciples are reduced to rule, and matured into a system, the 
earner is not Hmited to the slow and scanty results of his sin- 
gle, unaided experience, but is at once enriched with the accu- 
mulated treasures of all who have labored in the same mine 
before him. Without such an opportunity, he may be com- 
pared to the medical practitioner, who commences his labors 
without the knowledge of any settled principles of his art, 
but expects to acquire his knowledge of his profession in the 
course of his practice. If it is plain that the physician needs, 
at the commencement of his career, that knowledge of the 
healing art, which contains the embodied experience of those 
who have gone before him, and carried his profession to the 
highest degree of excellence, no less does the instructor of a 
school need the wisdom of his predecessors to guide him, at 
his first setting out ; nor can he any better afford to wait for 
the slow returns of hife own experience. Indeed, there is in 
the case of the young teacher, a peculiar need of this wisdom 
in advance, since the employment is not usually a business for 
life, but only of a few years at farthest, — a period in itself too 
short to gain much of the wisdom of experience, and termi- 
nated almost as soon as such wisdom begins toB^cquired. 

The employment of female teachers to a much greater 
extent than has hitherto been done, deserves much consider- 
ation from the friends of this cause. Heaven has plainly 
appomted females as the natural instructers of young chil- 
dren, and endowed them with those qualities of mind and dis- 
position, which pre-eminently fit them for such a task. En- 
dued with a greater measure of the gentleness so winning 
and grateful to the feelings of a child, and of the patient for- 
bearance so essential to those who are inculcating the first 
rudiments of knowledge, their action on the mind and dispo- 



sition of the child is peculiarly auspicious. Nor, indeed, is the 
sphere of woman confined to training the minds of pupils in 
the mere elementary branches; when her own mind is 
disciplined and exalted by cultivation, and enriched with 
knowledge, she exhibits powers of communicating instruction, 
and indeed all the attributes requisite for teaching and govern- 
ing a school, no wise inferior to those of the other sex. Ex- 
periments as far as they have gone, encourage the belief that 
well-educated females may bear a far more extensive and 
important part in the instruction and government of our com* 
mon schools, than they have hitherto done ; that here is to be 
found the means, so desirable, of a division of labor in schools, 
when the numbers are too great for one preceptor. A signal 
relief to the preceptor himself^ and no less advantage to the 
pupils, will result from a separation of the school into two 
departments, — the younger pupils being committed to a female 
assistant, while older pupils enjoy almost the sole attention of 
the principal. But if females are to bear so important and 
extensive a part in the instruction of common schools, provis- 
ion must also be made for their training in normal schools ; 
and in the disposition of any funds appropriated to the educa- 
tion of teachers, females destined for this profession, ought to 
come in for their due proportion* 

In the opinion of the Board, we cannot make an adequate 
provision for the supply of the requisite number of teachers, 
who shall be at once capable of teaching, in the best manner, 
all that the pupils of our common schools are capable of 
learning, and of conducting the order and government of their 
institutions, according to the most approved methods, withont 
the establishment of normal schools, devoted exclusively to 
the education of teachers, in the principles and practice of 
their profession, and guided by men eminent for their talents 
and practical wisdom. But if it is thought that we are not 
prepared to erect and sustain Seminaries of this independent 
and elevated description, the Board would suggest the expe- 
diency of commencing the work of educating teachers on a 
limited scale, by connecting a department for this purpose, 
with some of the existing academies in different sections of 
the State. A small amount of funds, judiciously expended 
in the modes indicated by the Secretary in his Report, would, 
in the opinion of the Board, accomplish a great, immediate 
good in improving the qualifications of our common school 
teachers. 

The resolution appropriating five thousand dollars from the 
Treasury, to be expended by the Board, in promoting and 
securing the requisite qualification of teachers for the common 
schools of the State, provided, that an amount equal to that 
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applied for, should be placed at their disposal from other 
sources, for the same object, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the last session of the Legislature, and was 
afterwards, by a joint vote of both Houses, referred to the 
Board for some specific plans of expenditure, has received the 
consideration of a Committee of their number, and of the 
Board at its last meeting. In their opinion, the sum is too 
small, even with such local and individual subscriptions, as 
could now be raised, to authorize the establishment of a thor- 
oughly organized Normal School. If this sum, therefore, 
had been placed at their disposal, they would have expended 
it in the different counties of the State, under such circum- 
stances as would have called forth as widely extended co- 
operation and contributions from towns and individuals as 
possible, and have diffused its agency over a period of three 
years. 

The Board would express their grateful sense of the atten- 
tion which, on a former occasion, was paid by the Legisla- 
ture to their recommendations. The " Act concerning 
schools," of May last, supplies most of the deficiences of our 
school law, and if its various provisions, together with those 
before existing, to secure a regular system of accountability to 
school distncts, societies and the State, on the part of all 
entrusted with the management of schools, are complied with 
or enforced, a new era in the history of our schools will 
commence. Should the Legislature, however, interfere to 
sanction unnecessary, or systematic disregard of the requisi- 
tions of the school law, the efficiency of the whole system 
will be destroyed. 

In conclusion, the Board would commend this great inter- 
est of common education, to the renewed attention and har- 
monious action of the General Assembly. Whatever claims 
other interests can present, whatever may be done to devel- 
ope the material wealth of the State, or to foster higher institu- 
tions of learning, sound policy, as well as eternal justice, 
requires that the common schools, and every thing calculated 
to improve them, should receive a generous and general 
support. 

WM. W. ELLSWORTH, 
SETH P. BEERS, 
DENISON OLMSTED, 
THOMAS S. PERKINS, 
DAVID H. SHORT, 
ANDREW T. JUDSON, 
SAMUEL CHURCH, 
SAMUEL D. HUBBARD, 
LORIN P. WALDO. 
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To the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
Gentlemen : 

Having discharged the duties of Secretary to this Board, for a 
second term, I herewith respectfully submit a Report of my own 
proceedings, and of the condition of the common schools of the 
State, as far as I am able to present it. 

Under your direction, I have pursued substantially the same 
measures which were adopted the year previous, ** to ascertain 
the condition, increase the interest and promote the usefulness of 
the common schools." I have made extensive personal examin- 
ation of the schools, both in the summer and winter sessions; 
and though the number thus visited is small compared with the 
whole number in the State, yet as they were scattered over each 
of the eight counties, through more than one hundred school soci- 
eties, and in the small and obscure, as well as in the central and 
populous districts, they probably afford a fair representation of 
the actual working of our common school system. 

I have sought by letter, and by personal communication, to 
ascertain the wishes and views of teachers, school officers and 
parents, in regard to the condition and improvement of the schools, 
and the deficiencies and alterations of the law. 

I have attended conventions in every county of the State, of 
such friends of school improvement as were inclined to assemble 
on public notice, where the time was occupied with addresses and 
the discussion of topics connected with the condition and improve- 
ment of schools. I have not, however, confined myself to a single 
point in each county, but have met and addressed eighty meet- 
ings of the kind referred to, and had my strength permitted, 
should have visited every school society in the State, which was 
not embraced in the circuit of the preceding year. As far as my 
own knowledge extends, I know not of the slightest circumstance 
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connected with these meetings, unfavorable to the object which 
the Board had in view in directing them to be held. 

Blanks for school returns, as authorized and directed by law, 
were prepared and addressed to the clerk of each school society, 
to be filled up by the school visiters. In addition to the ordinary 
statistics respecting the common schools, information was solici- 
ted respecting other means of popular education, and the opinions 
of the visiters respecting the more important features of the school 
law. An abstract of these returns, as far as they have been 
received, will be appended to this document, and the facts therein 
contained will be made in part the basis of such remarks, as I 
shall take the liberty to submit for your consideration. 

The editorship and superintendence of the Connecticut Com- 
mon School Journal, has also been in my hands, and necessarily 
occupied much of my time and attention. Through its columns, 
the laws of the State respecting schools, with such explanations, 
from time to time, as seemed necessary to secure uniformity and 
vigor in their administration ; improved plans for the repairs, 
construction and internal arrangements of school houses ; ori- 
ginal and selected essays from the pens of experienced educators, 
calculated to form, bring forward and assist good teachers, to 
make known new and improved methods of school government 
and instruction, and especially to enlist the more active and vig- 
orous co-operation of parents in the whole work of common school 
improvement, have been widely disseminated over the State. 
The experience of the past two yea,rs has satisfied me, that a jour- 
nal of this character is an indispensable auxiliary in the hands of 
any one who may be called upon to labor in this branch of the 
public service, and that to meet the necessary expenses of publi- 
cation, and to enable it to reach every school district in the State, 
some legislative assistance will be required. 

In order to present even an imperfect demonstration of the 
practicability of making some legislative provision for the better 
qualification of common school teachers, arrangements were made 
at Hartford, by which an opportunity ^was given to twenty-six 
young men, and fifteen young ladies, to revise and extend their 
knowledge of the studies usually pursued in the district schools, 
and of the best methods of school arrangement, instruction and 
government, under the recitations and lectures of experienced and 
well known teachers and educators. 

With this brief sketch of ray own doings, and of the sources of 
information relied on, I will proceed to lay before you such facts 
as I have been able to collect, condense and arrange, respecting 
the means and condition of popular education in the State, 
together with such plans for immediate and ultimate adoption, 
as appear to me calculated to advance the more extended useful- 
ness of the common schools. 
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I. CONDITION OP THE COMMON SCHOOLS IN 

1839-40. 

1. EVIDENtlE OF IMFROVEHENT. 

Speaking in the light of evidence which cannot be reduced to 
statistical tables, and in reference to the condition of the schools 
and the public mind two years since, I can safely say that Con- 
necticut has participated in the efforts which are making in 
this country and in Europe, to secure a more enlarged and 
efficient education of the whole people. Having from the earliest 
period of her history, asserted that knowledge is the universal 
right, the universal duty, and the universal interest of man and 
of government, her legislature in 1837, entered upon the work of 
ascertaining how far these great principles were carried out into 
practical results, under her system of common schools. The re- 
turns from school visiters, and facts ascertained by individuals, 
which were laid before the legislature in 1838, afforded alarming 
and convincing evidence, that this time-hallowed and beneficent 
institution no longer secured even the elementary instruction of 
every child in the State, and was much less relied on than for- 
merly as the means of common education. Our prisons. State and 
county, and our poor-houses, it was shown, contained among 
their inmates, natives of Connecticut^of mature age, who could 
not read or write, although brought up within sight of her dis- 
trict schools. A large number of children of the proper school 
age, especially in our cities and manufacturing villages, were 
growing up without any moral or intellectual culture, and were 
likely to pursue the dark and downward paths of vice, poverty and 
crime, unless the restraining influences of education could reach 
them. On account of alleged or existing defects in the common 
schools, private schools of the same grade, had sprung up all over 
the State, and were drawing into them the children, and the ac- 
tive and pecuniary interest of those parents, who knew what a 
good education was, and were determined to secure it, not only 
by a surrender of their share of the public money, but at any Tea." 
sonable cost. 

These facts, which could not be resisted, induced the Legisla- 
ture. of 1838, with scarcely a dissenting voice in either House, to 
pass the ** Act to provide for the better supervision of common 
schools.'' Under that Act, a direct agency on the part of the 
State was instituted, *' to ascertain the condition, increase the in-^ 
terest, and promote the usefulness of the common schools," and 
provision made by annual reports and returns, to bring^a knowl- 
edge of the condition of popular education, and plans of improve- 
ment before the local school organizations and the Legislature. 
The results thus far are as encouraging as the most sanguine 
friend of the measure could have anticipated. A spirit of inquiry 
and improvement was aroused in the community. The condition 
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of the schools was to some extent ascertained, and laid before the 
Legislature of 1839, in the returns from school visiters, and the 
report of this Board. This was followed by the almost unanimous 
passage of the "Act concerning schools," which, without aiming 
to be a complete revision of the school law, supplied some of its 
more glaring deficiences, and enabled such districts and school 
officers as were in earnest in the work, to elevate the intellectual 
and moral condition of the schools. 

Having within the last six months, traversed much of the same 
ground, gone over in the summer of 1838, having had communi- 
cation personally and in writing, with the same school officers, 
and parents, and visited the same schools, I have met with the 
most gratifying evidences of improvement and awakening interest 
in the whole subject. 

Then, it was difficult to find any one who could give informa- 
tion of the common schools out of his own district ; school meet- 
ings, both of school society and school district, were thinly 
attended ; school officers were appointed at meetings, where, apart 
from the officers of the preceding year, there was not a quorum 
to do business ; the length of the school varied with the compen- 
sation of the teacher, and his compensation was measured, not so 
much by his qualifications, as by the amount of public money 
accruing to the district; there was not even a formal compliance 
» with the law requiring teachers to be examined and approved, 
and schools to be visited twice during each season of schooling 
in regard to summer schools ; certificates were returned to the 
Comptroller's office, that the schools had been kept in all respects 
according to law, by committees who had no personal or written 
knowledge on the subject, and when in fact there had been an 
utter disregard of its provisions, and on such certificates the pub- 
lic money was drawn; schools had been discontinued in the 
winter for the want of fuel ; school houses were very generally 
neglected, and it would have been difficult to point, in the coun- 
try districts, to a model school house, in reference to location, 
construction, ventilation, and the arrangement of seats and desks ; 
there was hardly an instance of a gradation of schools, by which 
the evils of crowding children of different ages, of both sexes, in 
every variety of study and school book, under a single teacher, 
were avoided; teachers, although their qualifications were in 
advance of the public appreciation and compensation of their 
services, were employed, who had had no special training for 
their duties, and who looked upon the employment only as a tem- 
porary resource ; a large ntimber of children of the proper school 
age, we^e not gathered into any school public or private, while 
the number of parents who were establishing and supporting pri- 
vate schools for the education of their children, and thus with- 
drawing their parental and pecuniary interest from their common 
schools, was increasing ; and to crown the whole, as at once the 
cause and effect, of the low state of common schools, there pre-, 
vailed a profound apathy in the public mind generally, a disheart- 
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ening impression that nothing could be done, or that nothing 
need be done to improve them. 

I would not be understood to say that these discouraging cir- 
cumstances have all disappeared, and the evils belonging to our 
common schools are all remedied. Such a consummation could 
not be realized in less than a single generation, even were the 
agency sufficiently extensive to act directly on every district, 
under the impulse of a single will, aided by. the highest intelli- 
gence. But here where the system rests on the basis of the most 
popular of all our social and civil orgapizations, involves great 
nicety and complexity of detail, and touches in its administration, 
every conceivable interest, all reform must necessarily be slow, 
and only consummated by persevering effort. Education must 
to a degree, provide the agents and the means of its own exten- 
sion and elevation. Still a beginning has been made ; the apathy 
which prevailed is in some measure broken up; the alterations of 
the school law have secured a greater degree of accountability ; 
a higher standard of qualification has been set up in the examina- 
tion of teachers ; teachers are better paid ; schools are more 
regularly and efficiently visited ; new school houses have been 
built, and old ones repaired, after improved models; a gradation 
of schools has been established ; uniformity of books in some 
instances secured, and as the source of all other improvements, 
and the pledge of many more, parents are co-operating with com- 
mittees and with the teachers, in the education of their children. 
But a great work remains yet to be done, as will I think be evi- 
dent, from the following facts and suggestions, respecting the 
actual condition of our common schools. 

2. SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 

There are one hundred and thirty-three towns and two hun- 
dred and thirteen school societies in the State, which are in some 
instances co-extensive with the limits of the former, and in others 
include the inhabitants of a portion of one, and sometimes of two 
or more. The law recognizes the organization and authorities 
of towns, in reference to a compulsory provision for the education 
of children whose parents are negligent in this particular, the 
supervision of children employed in factories and manufacturing 
establishments, and the management of the town deposite fund, 
one half of the avails of which is appropriated to schools. The 
inhabitants of school societies are clothed with all the necessary 
powers to establish, support, and regulate schools of different 
grades for the instruction of all their children. While there is 
some convenience in the present arrangement, it gives needless 
complexity to our school system, multiplies school officers, divides 
and weakens the responsibility of supporting schools, and dissev- 
ers the interest of education from the other great interests of 
the community. Owing to the trouble and expense of assessing 
and collecting a tax solely for school purposes, it has, with other 
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causes, led to the abandonment of property taxation in the school 
society, and hence to the desertion of the school meeting, and 
the wide-spread apathy which prevails on the whole subject. 
The school societies have nothing to do, or at least, they do 
nothing, except to appoint committees. This is a defect. The 
responsibilit}^ of the support and management of schools, should 
be made to rest more on parents, acting in the school meeting. 
This defect can be remedied by proper legislation, and perma- 
nently, in no other way. 

Returns have been received from one hundred and fifty- 
three school societies, including portions of every town but 
thirteen, a larger number than was ever before enumerated. 

3. DISTRICTS AND NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 

The whole number of organized school districts in the State, 
in which schools have been kept for a longer or shorter period, in 
the course of the past year, or which have drawn their propor- 
tionate share of the avails of the School Fund, on the certificate 
that they have maintained schools according to law, is sixteen 
hundred and thirty-two, or one to less than three square miles of 
territory. This aggregate, however, includes one hundred and 
seventy-seven with less than twenty children, and sixty with 
less than ten children, over four and under sixteen. It is dif> 
ficult to conceive of schools being properly sustained in such 
districts. 

The whole number of children over four and under sixteen 
years of age, returned to the Comptroller in August last, is eighty- 
two thousand six hundred and seventy-six. This does not include 
two thousand six hundred and forty-eight which were returned 
in August 1838, and which will, according to the loose prac- 
tice of sanctioning all violations of the plainest requisitions of the 
statute law, by special legislation, be admitted to a participation 
of the school money. If this practice is to continue, in this and 
other particulars, all attempts to introduce responsibility and efii- 
ciency into the administration of the school system, might as well 
be abandoned. Including the children who were not returned 
within the time specified by law, the whole number of persons 
upon whom the school money is distributed, is eighty-five thou- 
sand three hundred and twenty-two. The practice which was 
lauded to in my former Report, of enumerating a person, both in 
the district where he may be residing for a temporary purpose, 
and in the district where his parents or guardians belong, still 
prevails, and with want of care in other respects, swells 
the enumeration beyond the actual number of persons in the 
State. 

The average number of persons to each district is fifty-two. 
This is less than the average under the best organized school sys- 
tem^ even where the population is more dense than in Connecti- 
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cut. But small as is the average, the returns show an alarming 
inequality in the ability of the districts to maintain good schools. 

There are 3 districts with over 500 persons enumerated. 
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With this classification of the districts before us, let us look 
at the actual condition of the schools, in the light which official 
returns and some personal observation throw upon them. 

LARGB DISTRICTS. 

In this class I include all of the two hundred and sixty-two dis- 
tricts, that number over seventy children, between the ages of 
four and sixteen, and such as number over sixty as the actual 
attendance at school, and under a single teacher. These districts 
embrace all of our cities, and most of the central and populous 
villages of the State. The population is usually compact, and 
the territorial limits comparatively small. A large proportion of 
the property of a town or school society, is owned by persons 
residing within these districts ; and here are to be found most of 
the professional and best educated families^ together with the 
indigent, the unfortunate, and many of the vicious and ignorant 
families of the State. This brief summary presents the pecuniary 
ability, the children, the agents, and the necessity for maintaining 
good common schools. Making an exception, however, in favor 
of a few districts where a gradation of schools has been estab- 
lished, I am compelled to say that I cannot point to the common 
schools here, as the best I have had the pleasure of visiting. 
True, the large proportionate share of public money which they 
receive, amounting on'the actual attendance to about three dollars 
on a scholar, enables these districts to employ teachers at the 
highest wages, and to continue the school for the longest period 
of time. But the best teachers cannot carry upward and onward, 
schools which are weighed down by the evils incident to these dis- 
tricts. The attempt to make one school, with a single teacher, 
under a sleepy system of supervision, meet the wants of a large dis- 
trict, leads to the introduction of children of every age, and of both 
sexes, in every variety of study, as well as diversity and deficiency, 
of school books. Although the school is brought almost to the 
door of the parents, the school Registers, where they have been 
perfectly kept, exhibit a smaller aggregate and average attend- 
ance, and more of late and irregular attendance, than the smaller 
and more sparsely populated districts. As at once the cause and 
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effect of this state of things, more than two thirds of all the pri- 
vate schools, (I do not include the academies and schools for a 
higher range of studies than can be profitably pursued in the com- 
mon schools, constituted as they now are,) are located in these 
districts, and in them are to be found a large proportion of the 
children of the wealthy, professional and educated families, who 
know what a good education is, and are determined to secure it, 
at any reasonable cost. This establishes a distinction more or 
less broad, and creates a jealousy more or less active, between the 
common and private schools, and the tendency is to degrade the 
former into the character of charity schools. Here too, is found 
a large share of all the non-attendance on any school, public or 
private — and in consequence, the fatal fruits of neglected common 
schools, poverty, vice and crime, are to be looked for in the 
large districts of the State. This is briefly and generally the 
condition of the large districts. The evils can all be remedied, 
not by making the districts smaller, and so multiplying them, but 
establishing a proper gradation of common schools, and then 
in making each department, or class, the best school in the dis- 
trict. Schools must be made good as well as cheap, to become 
common in its noble sense. 

INTERMEDIATE DISTRICTS. 

In this denomination I include all numbering over forty per- 
sons, — the minimum below which no new school district can now 
be formed — ^^and below seventy, a number too small to be divi- 
ded without leaving one of the sections with less than forty. 
There are 623 of this class, and among them are some of the best 
schools of the State. Here too, are the capabilities of a still 
higher improvement. By adding an amount from taxation on 
the child, or on the property, equal to two dollars to each child, 
to pay the wages of teachers, this class of districts can maintain 
a female teacher, at twelve dollars a month, for ten months in 
the year, and a male teacher at twenty dollars a month, for five 
months ; and by adding another dollar, they could continue the 
male teacher through the year. Or, by forming a union school, 
with one or more adjoining districts, of a much smaller number 
of children each, a male teacher could be jointly sustained at an 
advance of one half, at least, on the present wages through the 
year, leaving all the children under ten years of age, under female 
teachers of the highest moneyed rate of qualification now given 
in the State. The evils of this class of districts, are the dis- 
tracting variety of studies, and the attempt to make one male 
teacher in winter, and a female teacher in summer, answer the 
educational wants of the children. This leads to a crowded school 
room, with all the evils of diversity of age, and studies, and classes, 
and a perpetual change of teachers, and hence, to the withdrawal 
of many of the more advanced children, some on the plea of 
these defects, and some on the plea of relieving the schools. 
These evils can be in a great measure remedied by adopting the 
principle indicated above. 
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SMALL DISTRICTS. 

As stated in the above table, there are 1034 districts with less 
than 50 children ; 777 with less than 40; 454 with less than 30; 
177 with less than 20 ; 60 with less than 10 ; 8 with less than 5. 
Many of these districts exist from necessity. They cover a large 
extent of territory, and embrace the families on the outskirts of 
the school societies. But a majority of them have grown in part 
out of the inconveniences of large districts, and a disposition to 
bring the school-house nearer and nearer to smaller groups of fam- 
ilies, with a view of accommodating the younger children. If 
this disposition had led the inhabitants to establish primary dis- 
tricts, or departments for the younger children, leaving the older 
to traverse a proper distance to the centre of a wider circle, it 
could have accomplished an unmixed good. But the division of 
a large school into two or three smaller, ones, does not obviate 
the real evils of a large school — the difficulty of adopting any 
one system of government and instruction to the variety of ages, 
sexes, studies, books and classes which are crowded into them. 
On the other hand, it perpetuates them by continuing the same 
variety of ages and studies, and without diminishing the number of 
classes, weakens if not destroys the great principle of sympathy of 
numbers of the same age, studies, and proficiency. But these evils 
are increased and deepened by our present mode of supporting 
common schools almost exclusively out of the avails of public funds, 
for by reducing the number of children in any one district, its pe- 
cuniary ability (measured by the number of children) to secure the 
services of a well qualified teacher for a suitable length of time, 
is reduced. Hence we find almost universally that the small dis- 
tricts have either a cheap teacher for a longer time, always below 
the average of eight months, or a better paid teacher, (still less 
than the average, but high compared with other 'small districts,) 
for a short period. 

But in many of these districts, there are long vacations between 
the summer and winter schools, in which time the habits of 
study, and in a measure, the proficiency gained in a previous term, 
are lost ; in others, the common school is in reality kept but for a 
single term during the year, either in the summer or winter. 
And during the intermediate period, if there are a sufficient 
number of families not too remote from each other, and suffi- 
ciently able and willing to combine for this object, a private or 
subscription school is established, from which on account of the 
inability or unwillingness of their parents, to meet the expense, a 
large number of children are excluded. But there are many fam- 
ilies, located in these small districts, able and willing to tax them- 
selves, or to be taxed, either for public or private schools, or for 
both, who are so remote from each other that they cannot main- 
tain a private school of their own, and are so far removed from 
the central village, that they cannot avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the private schools maintained there. 

3 
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There is another evil, found almost universally in the small 
districts — school-houses not only relatively small, but small even 
for a small number of children, and vt^ith all the usual inconven- 
iences, and objections, such as bad and cramped location, cheap 
construction, inconvenient seats and desks, imperfect means for 
ventilation and warmth, and in fine, without suitable and decent 
arrangements, out of doors or in doors — sue has the health, con- 
venience, and proficiency of the scholar in intellectual and 
moral culture indispensably demand. 

It must be evident from this hasty analysis of our districts, that 
in the eagerness to bring the school nearer to every man's door, 
and to avoid the evils of crowded schools, a process of division and 
sub-division has gone on, which is now one of the most formida- 
ble evils of our common school system. The principle at the 
bottom of it all, is doubtless in harmony with our social and po- 
litical organization, and by bringing the schools more directly 
under the control of parents, should, it would seem, enlist a more 
active interest in their supervision and support. But the object 
aimed at is defeated by reducing the district, on the score of 
children and property, below the ability to maintain an efficient 
school, even with the assistance rendered by the State, especially 
when that assistance is given in such a way as to diminish the 
sense of parental responsibility, instead of quickening it to more 
intense activity. But independent of this general principle, if 
legislation is to recognize no difference in the territorial extent, 
number of children, and pecuniary ability of districts, it is evi- 
dent that there will be a vast inequality in the education of chil- 
dren in different districts. This, under any circumstances likely 
to exist, will continue to be the case to some extent. But a per- 
fectly equitable principle of legislation can be adopted, which 
will ultimately result in securing to every district the means of 
educating all the children, up to a certain amount of instruction, 
without which the usefulness and happiness of the individual, and 
the peace and progress of the community, require that no child 
should be turned loose upon society, any more than a wild beast. 
The practical realization of the design, must as now, rest with 
the districts and the parents, for I have no faith in the efficacy of 
compulsory legislation respecting the education of children. 
Such legislation is now in the statute book, and there it has been 
for near two centuries, and there it is likely to remain, a dead 
letter, until public opinion, itself the result of a higher and more 
general education, has entered into it, and given it life ; and 
then there will be no need of such legislation, unless it is to 
gather in a few stragglers from the onward march of society. 

The principle is, to ascertain the necessary expense of main- 
taining a school where the lowest amount of instruction recog- 
nized by law, can be given by a teacher of the legal qualifica- 
tions, for a suitable period of the year, and to provide that no 
district shall be organized or recognized, without having with- 
in itself^ or from the funds of the society, or the State, together 
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with individual assessment, the ability to maintain such a school. 
This would require, among other provisions, that the outer dis- 
tricts, where the number of families is small, and their means 
limited, should receive assistance beyond what any one rule for 
the distribution of school money among districts, now adopted, 
would give. If the money is distributed according to the number 
of children, without reference to the wealth and extent of the 
district, it would frequently operate "to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer ;" if, according to the families, without regard to 
children, a district having a large number of families may have 
but few children, while another, having but few families, may 
have a larger number of children, especially if the families are 
poor, who as Providence orders these things, are usually blessed 
with many children, to make up for deficiencies in this world's 
goods, and who therefore stand in greater need of cooperation, 
in order to train them up to become the ornaments and blessings 
of society ; if, according to the grand list, this would be distri- 
buting the money without ^y reference to the object to be 
gained, and in reality, would be the most unequal of all ; if, ac- 
cording to^ the number of children in actual attendance, this, 
while it would serve another good purpose, and would be of more 
service to the small districts, would not accomplish the object 
we now have under consideration. The division should be made, 
not according to any one rule, but the avails of different funds 
should be distributed according to different rules; as for instance, 
the avails of the school fund, according to the number of chil- 
dren in actual attendance, for a given period of time; and of the 
Town Deposite Fund, according to the number of families, re- 
serving enough from the latter, and from a tax on the grand list, 
to enable the poorest district to come up to the required mini- 
mum of ability to maintain a good school. 

But I have pursued this topic further than will be consistent 
with even a summary review of the principal features of our 
school system. I commend it in all its bearings to the serious 
consideration of the Board and the Legislature, expressing how- 
ever a decided opinion that the minimum now fixed by law for the 
size of districts hereafter to be formed, should not be reduced, but 
that special legislation be had to relieve such districts as are 
affected unfavorably by the provision. 

4. ATTENDANCE. 

Judging from such returns of school-visiters as have been made 
up with the greatest care and completeness, with the assistance 
of school registers, faithfully kept, by intelligent teachers, the 
aggregate attendance of scholars of both sexes, of all ages, and 
for any period of the year, is less than 70,000. Of this number, 
1100 are under four, and 5000 over sixteen years of age. In 
the summer, more of the former class attend, and in the winter, 
more, or rather nearly all of the latter. The actual. attendance, 
therefore, of persons over four and under sixteen years of age. 
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for any period of the year, falls below the enumeration, near 
23,000. The average daily attendance, as gathered from the 
same data, falls below the actual attendaiice 25,000, and below the 
enumeration, 40,000. This deficiency of the average compared 
with the aggregate attendance, is caused by the occasional ab- 
sence of a large number of children, coupled with the late atten- 
dance of many others. 

This late and irregular attendance amounts, in the yearly ag- 
gregate, to nearly one third of the whole school period, and is 
not only a loss immense and irreparable to that extent, of pre- 
cious privileges, but in reality renders of but very little use the 
advantages actually enjojed. The loss of one or two days in a 
week, or of whole weeks in succession to any scholar, puts him 
backward in his studies, lowers his position in his class, destroys 
his interest in the school, and mars, if not ruins his education. 
But the evil does not end with the individual. His late atten- 
dance disturbs the recitations, order, discipline, and classification 
of the school, and adds to the labors and perplexities of the 
teacher. If the cause is with the child, it is all-important to his 
proper education for usefulness and success in life, that such 
habits be broken up ; but if it springs, as it too often does, from 
the thoughtlessness, or the unreasonable demands of parents 
on the school-hours which of right belong to the child, it is cruel 
and selfish in the extreme. The extent of this evil, although 
always felt by the teacher, will be brought home to the conside- 
ration of committees and parents, and to the children them- 
selves, by the registers of daily attendance which the law now 
requires to be kept in every common school of the State, 
and by the annual reports which the school visiters are required 
to present, to each school society. But it is in the power of the 
Legislature to go one step further, and by apportioning the school 
money, in all or in part according to the actual daily attendance 
of the scholars, make it the direct pecuniary interest of parents 
and committees, to see that all the children are regular and punc- 
tual in their attendance. Teachers could do much to secure this 
end, by making out and sending the weekly or monthly abstract 
of the register to parents or guardians, with an account of the 
recitations and behaviour of each scholar. This is now done in 
some of the best schools in the State. It serves at once to ex- 
pose the evil, and interest parents to cdoperate in applying the 
remedy. 

Before leaving this subject, I would call the attention of the 
JBoard to the taMes in the appendix, which give the proportion of 
boys and girls attending school, and of these over ten and under 
ten years of age. These tables, I trust will lead parents and 
those who are interested in the improvement of common schools, 
to apply some of the principles advanced in this Report, to a bet- 
ter arrangement and classification of the scholars in each school, 
and of all the schools of a society. The importance and practi- 
cability of classifying children by sex, age, and proficiency, pla- 
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cing the girls and the younger and less advanced children by 
themselves, under a female teacher, and the older scholars, and 
especially the boys in the winter school, under a male teacher, 
is not fully appreciated. This cannot always be done in each 
district ; but by a proper arrangement of the districts in reference 
to union schools, or the establishment of one or more common 
schools of a higher grade, for the older children, the great object 
can be accomplished. For the want of it, the efficiency of both 
the summer and winter schools, and of the fem^e and male teach- 
ers, is in a great measure destroyed, and the difficulty of employ- 
ing well qualified female teachers the year round, is increased. 

5. NON-ATTJSNDANCE. 

It is difficult to ascertain with a near approximation to accu- 
racy, the whole amount of non-attendance, either of persons of 
the proper school-age, or of those over four and under sixteen 
years of age, in the common schools, or of those who attend 
private schools, and wha^is of more importance, of those who 
attend during the year, in neither common nor private schools. 
Many attend in the summer who do not in the winter, and the 
reverse ; many attend in the common schools, in the early period 
of their studies, a^d afterwards resort to private schools. With 
the best means of judgment in my reach, there cannot be less 
than 20,000 children who were enumerated, who did not enter 
the common schools the past year. 

Of this number, a large proportion are in private schools, of 
the origin and influence of which on the common schools, I 
shall have occasion to speak hereafler. 

Some are providentially incapacitated, such as the deaf and 
dumb, the blind and insane. As far as the parents of such 
are too poor to meet the expense, the State has made ample provi- 
sion, at the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
New England Institution for the Blind, for their instruction, not 
only in all the branches of a common school education, but in 
the principles and practice of some useful employment. Having 
visited recently the last named institution, which is one of the 
noblest charities of the country, I was surprised to learn that 
there were but two persons from Connecticut, enjoying the be- 
neficent prpvision made by the Legislature for the instruction of 
this unfortunate class. 

There is a large number of young persons of both sexes, who 
have been hurried by their own inclination, or the impatience or 
necessities of their parents, into the work-shop, the counting- 
room, and other fields of active life, who might have continued 
longer at school with great profit to themselves, especially if 
common schools of a higher and more practical character than 
the district school, were open to receive them. It is to be hoped 
they carry with them the ability and the taste for reading, and 
that they will find the means of self-education in school district 
and social libraries, evening schools, classes of mutual instruc- 
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tion, popular lectures, and similar institutions, which are springs 
ing up in different parts of the State. 

In the cities, there are orphans and children of the extreme 
poor, who are gathered into asylums and other charities, where 
they receive more or less instruction. It is a strange anomaly in 
our school system, that this class, to whom the kindly charities 
of individuals are in this form extended, and who need the suc- 
coring hand of the State, more than all others, are practically 
excluded from all participation in the funds provided for educa- 
tion, although the districts where they belong draw their propor- 
tionate share of these funds, on their enumeration. The active 
benevolence of the district ends just where it should begin. 

Afler making all suitable deductions for those who, in some of 
the above modes, are receiving more or less of school education, 
there will remain a fearful number, who, through the accidents of 
parentage, and the neglect of the community, are growing up 
w4th passions strong from indulgence, without any intellectual 
culture to direct their labor to useful ^and honorable ends, and 
without enlightened moral sentiments to preside over every ac- 
tion. In a few years, they will assume the solemn responsibili- 
ties of social and political life, become neighbors, without feeling 
any of the kindly charities which that relation calls for, fathers 
and mothers, without a consciousness in themselves of the ed- 
ucational wants of their children, witnesses in courts of justice, 
without knowing the obligations of an oath, and electors without 
being able to read the vote they may cast into the ballot-box, or 
judge of the men or the measures they may help to support or 
defeat. So sure as vice, poverty, and crime are in the main, the 
offspring of neglected or perverted education, so sure as our in- 
stitutions involve each and all in the consequences of every 
other man's actions, so sure will they whose education is now neg- 
lected or perverted, sooner or later become the victims of temp- 
tation and evil indulgence, or the dupes of the demagogue, and 
thus visit with a terrible retribution, the guilt of this neglect. 

The State, at this hour, holds in her hands at once the evidence 
and the penalty of neglected education, in the notes taken from 
criminals, on their discharge from her prisons, both State and 
County, for fines and cost of prosecution, and signed, many of 
them, by natives of Connecticut^ not with their own names, for 
they could not write, but with their mark. If further evidence 
were needed, we might find it in the present inmates of the same 
prisons, who can neither read nor write, whose prosecution cost 
the state an average of seventy-five dollars, while she appropriated 
less than twenty dollars for their education during their whole 
school-life, and then provided so inadequately for its expenditure, 
that it failed virtually of its object. It is time that the stern and 
bitter realities growing out of perverted or neglected education, 
in our own State, and especially as connected with crime, should 
be more thoroughly investigated. Our experience has been cited 
in books and public councUs abroad against the efficiency of ed- 
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ucation to diminish crime, and improve society, because with our 
system of universal education, crime has been on the increase. 
Without acknowledging for a moment, the justice of this refer- 
ence, it is due to the great cause of education and free institu- 
tions, to say, that the degree of education secured by our system 
of common schools, is not always of the character to dry up the 
sources of crime, and that there is convincing evidence to show 
that even this is not universal in extent. The increase of crime, 
too, as far as the records of our State Prison, from which the 
statistics were drawn by the French Commissioners on Prisons, 
in 1834, are relied on to prove it, is more apparent than real. 
It is the result of alterations in our penal code, adding to the 
number of State prison offences, and the increased efficiency of 
our criminal police. It is mortifying nevertheless, that Connecti- 
cut, with her unexampled facilities for securing universal educa- 
tion, of a thorough and liberal character, her compact and intel- 
ligent population, her abounding means, independent of three 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS in the form of permanent state and local 
funds, consecrated forever to this object, her system of schools, 
which has been in operation from the earliest period of her his- 
tory, and gave to the State two centuries since the glory of not 
having within her borders a native of mature age, who could not 
read or write, should thus be quoted to arrest the progress of 
social and political improvement in any part of the world. We 
need, however, but to look through our cities, to find hundreds, 
and from the returns, I should be safe in saying thousands, who 
have not entered a school-house during the past year ; many who 
never entered one for any purpose of instruction ; and some, it is 
mournful to believe, who never will ; and yet, not one of our 
cities, nor the school societies in which these cities are located, 
have raised one cent by taxation, to provide the means of educa- 
tion for their children, beyond the avails of the State funds, and 
butane has established, or asked permission from the Legisla- 
ture to establish, a system of supervision and expenditure, which 
should make the money actually appropriated reach all for whom 
it is destined. The city of Middletown has, by its special act of 
incorporation, as a school society, commenced a system of public 
schools, which, as adapted to all the children of a city, and not 
of a particular district, will prove superior to any in the State. I 
have seen no reason to change the opinion expressed in my former 
communication to the Board, that in our cities, where the re- 
straining influences of education are most needed, the inefficiency 
of our school system is most apparent. There is not one, with 
all the facilities for carrying it out, that has a system of common 
schools, adequate to its educational wants, not one which can dis- 
pense with numerous and expensive private schools, on account 
of the defects and insufficiency of the public schools. Justice 
to the children of ignorant, vicious, and selfish parents, who are 
growing up under the powerful teaching of bad precept and bad 
example ; justice to the future, whose destinies will in a measure 
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be in the hands of these children, when they have grown np to 
be men ; the peace, honor, and prosperity of the state, require that 
there should be some special legislation in reference to the 
more efficient support, supervision, and classification of common 
schools, in our cities. Otherwise, instead of becoming the orna- 
ment and pride of the State, the sources of an elevating moral 
and social influence, they will prove " moral sores," the liv- 
ing fountains of corruption and expense to the whole State. 
I shall append to this report, brief sketches of the most successful 
system of public schools, in the cities of other States. 

' In the manufacturing villages, there are a large number of pa- 
rents, who, from a defective or perverted education in themselves, 
or from cupidity, or necessity, are willing to hurry their children 
into the work-shop and the factory, and to deny them the privi- 
leges of education provided by the State, and in some instances, 
liberally incurred by the proprietors of factories, and other man- 
ufacturing establishments. The precise number of children of 
very tender age, who should have been in school, but are thus 
consigned to excessive and premature bodily labor, to the utter 
neglect of their moral and intellectual training, I cannot give. 
But the returns from the districts in these villages show, that 
nearly two-thirds of those enumerated have not been in school. 
The law which was passed many years since, to secure a certain 
amount of instruction to this class of children, is a dead letter in 
nearly, if not every town in the State. I know not of a single in- 
stance where the board of visitation authorized by the act, has 
been organized to ascertain how far the humane design of the 
Legislature has been accomplished. I have no evidence that 
there is a disposition, on the part of any corporation or indi- 
vidual systematically to evade or disregard the law. On the 
other hand, it is but due to the proprietors of the large fac- 
tories and manufacturing establishments in the vicinity of 
Norwich, in CoUinsville, Bozrahville, Sterling, and probably in 
other villages, to say that more liberal expenditures for scnool 
houses, and other school purposes, have been made than in any 
other districts in the State. 

The subject, however, needs attention. To accomplish the 
object of the law, the whole system of school inspection needs 
revision, which would dispense with any special legislation in 
regard to these villages. We need a County or Senatorial Dis- 
trict Board, for the examination of teachers and inspection of 
schools, which, though responsible to the people of a county or 
district, should be independent of local and personal interest. 

6. LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 

The schools are maintained for terms of unequal length in dif- 
ferent districts, according to their pecuniary ability, and the 
interest felt by parents in the education of their children. In 
some, the whole energy of the district is expended on the Summer 
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schools ; in , a larger number, however, on the winter school. 
Too many of the districts appropriate but a pittance, and that 
grudgingly, to maintain a common school in the summer, and in 
consequence, it is open but a short time, and the teacher, if in 
any degree qualified, is but half paid. In some instances, the 
summer school is continued by a portion of the parents, by sub- 
scription, but it ceases to be a common school, to which every 
child, the poor and the rich has a right to enter. The winter 
schools commenced generally earlier in the season than has been 
the practice. There is still, however, a great waste of the best 
portion of this season of schooling, by delay or neglect in the 
district committees, in selectin'g a teacher. The same is true of 
the summer school. As far as the small children are concerned, 
the best portion of the year is taken up by the vacations, and the 
most unfavorable portions, mid-summer and mid-winter, are devo- 
ted to schools. Whenever a proper classification of schools is 
made, so that the younger children are placed permanently under 
female teachers, their vacations can be more frequent, and more 
appropriately timed. There is now too much time given to vaca- 
tions. In the long interval between the seasons of schooling, 
much of the previous proficiency and taste for study, is lost, which 
it will require a considerable portion of the school term to regain. 
The minimum of length now required by law, is altogether too 
short — shorter by two months than it was seventy years ago. 
The measure then, however, was not the amount of school money 
accruing to the district, but the proper education of the children. 
The average length of the common schools in the summer, 
was seventeen weeks, in the winter, eighteen weeks, making an 
aggregate of over eight months. 

7. TEACHERS. 

The greatest number of teachers actually employed, at any one 
time, in the common schools, including assistants in the populous 
districts, may be estimated at about seventeen hundred. Ow- 
ing, however, to the practice of employing male teachers in the 
winter, and female in the summer schools, the number of differ- 
ent teachers, during the past year, cannot be less than twenty- 
seven hundred. 

The whole number of male teachers, employed any portion of 
the year in the schools, may be set down as sixteen hundred, of 
whom one hundred and fifty may have taught the same school 
the entire year, and three hundred in some previous season. The 
large portion, however, have had no previous acquaintance with 
the schools they were engaged to teach, and lefl them almost as 
soon as the schools could profit much by their instruction. The 
male teachers are employed almost exclusively in the winter 
schools. The wages of male teachers vary from $10 to $24, 
and higher. The average rate of wages paid such as were em- 
ployed in the summer schools, was $20, and in the winter 
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schools, $17,50, and board round ; this is an advance on the 
average rate in 1838-9. 

The whole number of female teachers, employed any portion of 
the year, may be estimated at fourteen hundred, of whom one 
hundred may have taught the same school in summer and win- 
ter, and three hundred the previous summer. The average 
rate of wages paid for their services is $6.30 per month in 
the summer, and $8. 69 in the winter, and board round ; and 
$10 in summer, and $13 in winter, and board themselves. 

The practice of " boarding round'* prevails very generally, 
out of the cities and central districts, as will be seen by looking 
in the appropriate column in the tables annexed. I am aware 
that under some circumstances, this practice has its advantages, 
independent of the economy of the arrangement. But on the 
whole, I am satisfied the interest of the school would be promo- 
ted, by a more liberal view of the subject, which should allow the 
teacher to enjoy a regular and quiet home, and thus enable him 
to devote a portion of his time to regular study. To female 
teachers, of the proper education and refinement to entitle them 
to the office, the practice is one altogether objectionable. It sub- 
jects them to inconveniences so great, that to avoid them, they 
are frequently compelled to pay their own board, out of the mis- 
erable pittance in some instances allowed them, or are driven 
altogether from this appropriate field of labor. Parents are 
beginning to inquire if this very practice is not one of the reasons, 
why so many young and inexperienced persons, are teachers in the 
common schools, and so few, who make it a regular business for 
life. The average age of teachers is below twenty-five, while the 
larger number are under twenty-two, and many have just stepped 
from their places as scholars, with a summer training on the 
farm by the way of preparation for their duties, to become 
teachers in the common schools. 

As to the qualifications of teachers, judging from my own 
observation, and the reports of school visiters, there is a percep- 
tible advance in the amount of mere intellectual attainments. 
The specific requirements of the law, as amended in May last, 
small as they are, have debarred some from offeripg themselves as 
candidates, who had previously been teachers. The necessity of 
applying the public money to the mages of teachers only, has 
compelled some districts to employ teachers of high-priced quali- 
fications. The agitation . of the subject in the community, and 
the more efficient system of examination and supervision now 
secured, have induced teachers to review their studies. Besides, 
the standard of qualification has been raised, as is evident from 
the number of candidates rejected, and the determination of con- 
scientious men, not to give certificates to any applicant to teach 
the children of their neighbors, to whom they would be unwilling 
to commit their own children for instruction. Let this republi- 
can and christian principle become the rule of action, among the 
highly intelligent men, who are most fi*equently called upon to 
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examine teachers, and a new spirit of progression will be infused 
into our school system. 

The most glaring deficiences are in a knowledge of the best 
methods of communicating what they know, of assisting the chil- 
dren to help themselves, of enlightening and elevating their moral 
sentiments, arousing their minds to general activity, and of main- 
taining the order and discipline of the school, by the highest 
class of motives. For these deficiencies, no blame attaches to 
the teacher, unless he refuses to improve every facility to attain 
to this indispensable knowledge, without which he had better be 
any thing but a teacher, and any where than in a school. 

Before leaving this subject, I would recall the attention of the 
Board to the main facts connected with it. One of the most im- 
portant, is the constant and universal change of teachers by dis- 
tricts. This practice leads to the employment of at least one 
thousand teachers more than are in reality wanted, breaks up anj 
thing like system in the instruction and government of any one 
school, destroys all permanence in the profession, confines it to 
young persons without any fixed residence, or much knowledge 
of the world, introduces a constant change of school books, and 
proves a loss of at least one eighth of the whole year's schooling, 
during the period the different teachers are becoming acquainted 
with the habits and proficiency of the scholars, so as to classify 
them properly, and the scholars with the peculiar methods of the 
teachers. 

The inadequate compensation extended to teachers, while it 
keeps the best qualified out of the common schools, is evidence 
which cannot be resisted, of the low appreciation, by the public, 
of education, and the most formidable difficulty to be removed, 
before the common schools can be raised to their true position. 
Leaving out a few districts, where the large enumeration, and the 
small actual attendance, enables them to pay liberal wages, and 
another class of districts, which, though small in numbers, are 
rich in intelligence and public spirit, and are in the habit of em-' 
ploying good teachers, as in the end the cheapest, even though the 
wages paid are comparatively high, it is easy to see, by reference 
to the appropriate tables in the appendix, that the wages actually 
paid are an inadequate compensation for the services of well qual- 
ified teachers, or else that the best services of the best teachers, 
are not commanded. 

The disproportionate and altogether inadequate compensation 
paid to female teachers in particular, and the want of a proper 
appreciation of their peculiar talents as the educators of children, 
is another discouraging circumstance connected with this branch 
of the subject. I am aware that there are many unqualified 
teachers, among the females who have been employed as such in 
' the common schools ; but as a class, they manifest a livelier inter- 
est, more contentment in the work, have altogether superior suc- 
cess in managing and instructing young children, and I know of 
instances, where by the silken cord of affection, have led many 
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a stubborn will, and wild, ungoverned impulse, into habits of 
obedience and study, even in the large winter schools. But this 
last is not their sphere of usefulness. And it is necessary to mod- 
ify the practice, and the arrangements of school districts, so as to 
constitute a class of primary schools for small children, and then 
to employ the same teacher, if found qualified, through the year, 
before the superior efficiency of woman, in the holy ministry of 
education, can be exerted and felt. 

8. COURSE OP INSTRUCTION. 

Our law does not enforce, or practically recognize differen t 
degrees of instruction, by providing for schools and teachers of 
different grades. This omission, both in the law and in practice, 
is a radical defect, as it destroys any thing like system in the 
arrangement and methods of each school, and affects injuriously, 
both the quantity and quality of the instruction actually given. 

Studies. 

The studies pursued are spelling, reading, writing, and arith- 
ipetic, in all of the schools, and the rudiments of geography, his- 
tory and grammar, in nearly all. Book-keeping, natural philos- 
ophy, astronomy, chemistry, algebra, geometry, surveying, and 
other branches, are pursued to some extent. 

In my own personal examination of schools, I have restricted 
myself principally to the primary branches, and have almost inva- 
riably found that these branches, which are at once the founda- 
tion of all other studies, and the key to almost indefinite acquisi- 
tions in every department of knowledge, were neglected. This 
neglect grows out of the practice of regarding the summer 
schools, small children, and the primary branches, as of little 
account, and the disproportionate interest felt, and attention given, 
by parents and teachers, to the winter schools, the older schol- 
ars, and the more advanced children. This practice should be 
absolutely reversed, and if there is no other way of doing it, the 
variety of studies in any one school, under a single teacher, should 
be limited by law. But the evil is increased by the variety of 
books used. 

Books. 

Under the express provision of the law, school visiters have 
done something to diminish the expensive and ruinous diversity 
of class books in the schools. They have in some instances pre- 
scribed, and in others recommended a selection, and to make it 
convenient for parents and districts to comply, have in some 
instances made arrangements to have them supplied at reduced 
prices. The result will not be indicated in the returns of the 
past year. 

In one hundred and twelve school societies which have made 
returns, there are one hundred and ninety different books used in 
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the several studies pursued in the schools ; viz. twelve in spelling, 
including two dictionaries, — sixty-seven in reading, — twenty-five 
in arithmetic, — sixteen in geography, — ten in grammar, — twenty- 
two in history, — six in natural philosophy, — five in astronomy, — 
two in chemistry, — thirty-three in other branches. 

In the appendix will be found the names of the books used, 
and also those recommended to be used, by school visiters. 

Apparatus, 

But little has been done the past year by school districts, as 
far as I can ascertain, to procure outline or skeleton maps, globes, 
specimens or models in natural history, black-boards even, and 
other means of illustrating to the eye and other senses, the vari- 
ous studies in the schools. The importance of teaching bytvisi- 
ble illustration and real objects, in order to give distinctness to 
the knowledge conveyed, and to vary the ordinary exercises, is 
not duly appreciated. Teachers are unacquainted with the use 
and application of the various school apparatus. Their knowl- 
edge of methods is derived, in the main, from the district schools, 
in which theyrwere'*instructed, and hence there has been less 
actual progression in common school education, than might 
be reasonably expected, from the progress of society in other 
respects. 

Classification, Instruction and Government. 

The importance and difficulty of a judicious arrangement o^ 
the studies and classes of a school, so as to diminish the surface 
over which the teacher must spread his labors, and enable him to 
act most efficiently on the greatest number at a time, is glaringly 
manifest in the district school, composed as it is of children of 
different ages from four years and under, to sixteen and upward, 
of both sexes, in different studies, from the alphabet of knowl- 
edge, up to the higher branches of mathematics, in a diversity 
of school books, and those of different editions, in every stage of 
proficiency, arising from difference in school attendance, paren- 
tal co-operation, individual capacity, and habits of study, and to 
crown the whole, with one teacher in the summer, and another 
teacher in the winter. These circumstances combined set almost 
every principle of classification at defiance, and hence I have found 
as many classes as there were studies in the school, increased by 
diversity of books, age and proficiency. The time of the teach- 
er was divided up into such minute portions, and his attention 
distracted by such a variety and complexity of duties, that there 
could be very little satisfaction or progress to either teacher or 
scholars. But a well qualified teacher, especially when assisted 
by school visiters and parents, can bring order out of this chaos, 
by reducing the variety of studies, and books, multiplying the 
number to each class, and adopting those methods of instruc- 
tion which enable him to act with most effect on a large number, 
and to enlist the interest, and co-operation of the scholars them- 
selves. 
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It may not be unprofitable to pass summarily in review, some 
of the methods of instruction pursued in the best schools, and to 
note the extent to which they have been introduced into our 
schools as far as they have fallen under my observation. 

1. Individual instruction, or the practice of calling up scholar 
after scholar for recitation, while it enables the teacher to adapt 
his questions and explanations, to the peculiar mental habits, and 
attainments of each scholar, is devoid of interest, and in schools 
constituted like our common schools, is an immense waste of the 
labor of the teacher. Nevertheless it is the method most in use 
in the schools which I have visited, and even when they were 
properly classified, the recitations were still of this character, 
passing from scholar to scholar in regular succession. 

2. Simultaneous instruction, or the practice of addressing 
questions and explanations to an entire class is now generally 
introduced into the best regulated schools, to avoid the inconven- 
ience of individual instruction. The answer is sometimes given 
by all together, and sometimes by an individual, called upon for 
this purpose, while the whole class is prepared mentally to reply. 
This method keeps every mind attentive, and enlists the great 
principle of sympathy in aid of the teacher. It is not resorted 
to, to so great extent in the district schools, as it might be with 
electric effect. It answers admirably well in examinations, for 
many a diffident scholar is reassured and spurred up to his best, 
when sustained by the voices and sympathy of his fellows. It is 
very well adapted to lessons in spelling, to exercises in mental arith- 
metic, in geography, history, and to all questions in review. 

3. Interrogative or explanatory instruction, or the practice of 
questioning the pupil in regard to what he is reading or reciting, 
and of adding such explanations, and incidental instruction as 
may be called for and be appropriate, is one of the most useful 
improvements whfch has been introduced into school education. 
It was first applied, at least, with the most marked success, by Mr. 
Wood, in the Sessional School of Edinburgh, and from that 
school has been very widely disseminated. It has not however 
made much progress in our schools. A great service would be 
rendered to the cause of education in Connecticut, by the circu- 
lation of Mr. Wood's account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
and thus making this method and the results better known to pa- 
rents and teachers. It has been denominated the plough-share 
of the mind, and it probably turns up more false notions, and pre- 
pairs the soil for the reception of clear and accurate ideas, than 
any other method. It necessarily breaks up the fatal reliance pla- 
ced both by teacher and pupil, on the words of the text book, 
without explanation or incidental instruction. 

4. Oral instruction, is closely connected, and indeed forms a 
part of the above method. It has however, its distinct province, 
and in the hands of a teacher properly trained and qualified, gives 
not only variety and interest to the ordinary exercises of the 
school, but arouses the mind to general activity, and enriches it 
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with much useful knowledge, which cannot under ordinary cir- 
cumstances be communicated in regular classes. The school 
should in all cases be questioned on what was said, and the older 
scholars required to write out what they remember. There is but 
little of this kind of instruction given in the schools I have visited. 

5. Exercises on the slate, both as a means of instruction and of 
amusing and useful employment for the younger children, and 
written answers both on the slate and black board in all of the 
studies, from the older scholars, although common in good pub- 
lic schools elsewhere, and in the best private schools with us, are 
not of very general use in the district school. 

6. Mutual instruction, or the practice of employing elder pupils, 
properly trained to teach the younger, and assist the teacher in 
other ways, has been tried in various parts of the State, and is 
still pursued to some extent. There has been a wide difference 
in the estimate placed in different countries, and by different ed- 
ucators in the same country, of the value of this method, and 
the extent to which it should be introduced. In Germany, it has 
never attained to any public favor, but has been regarded with 
decided aversion. Recently, a distinguished teacher of Berlin 
visited Denmark, for the special purpose of examining certain 
schools where this system had been introduced with marked suc- 
cess, and on his return avowed a change in his opinions, which 
were before favorable, and condemns it, as reducing education to 
mere mechanical repetitions, without any culture, either of the 
head or the heart. In Holland, the subject was thoroughly inves- 
tigated by the " Society of the Public Good," through whose 
instrumentality the present excellent system of that country was 
renovated and matured, and the result was the exclusion of the 
monitorial system from the public schools. It will be seen how- 
ever, from the documents annexed, that the principle of the sys- 
tem is still retained in the practice of employing the more ad- 
vanced scholars as assistants, and thus training them to become 
in time, head-masters. In France, M. Cousin, the present enlight- 
ened Minister of Public Instruction, has pronounced a most em- 
phatic condemnation of this method. It is however, in operation 
in some of the best schools in that kingdom. Some of the best 
schools in England and Scotland, where the experiment was first 
tried, are conducted on this plan. In this country, the system 
has met with different degrees of popularity, at different times 
and in different cities, where alone it has been tried. The public 
schools of New York and Buffalo are now conducted on some 
modifications of the original plan of Lancaster. But from the 
public schools of Boston and Philadelphia it has been excluded. 

My own opportunities of observation has not led me to adopt 
either of the extremes of the divided estimate of the system. 
It seems to me to be based on the principle of mutual instruction, 
which is in practical operation in the school room and out of it, 
in every grade of school, everywhere. In its practical applica- 
tion, under an efficient principal, it secures the regular and con- 
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tenance of good government, and the acquisition of a large 
amount of knowledge. Just in proportion as the monitors ap- 
proach the character of proper assistant teachers, without losing 
the quickening sympathy, and fresh knowledge of the difficulties 
vanquished, which nearly the same age and recent advance in the 
same studies gives them with the classes they are appointed to 
teach, does the system strike me as favorable. But even then, it 
is all-important that the principal do something more than train 
and instruct the monitors. His mind and character must be 
brought into direct and frequent contact with each pupil. He 
should take in succession, for a longer or shorter period, the 
charge of each class, be every where present, and make his 
presence felt in infusing enthusiasm, and his own modes of in- 
struction, the models after which the monitor should copy. 

I have made these extended remarks, because, on one side, I 
have met with a too exalted estimate of what can be accomplish- 
ed by this system, under an ordinary instructer even, and on the 
other, the failure which has attended its introduction under ad- 
verse circumstances, has covered the whole system with suspicion 
and aversion. Any system will fail in the hands of one who does 
not understand it, and no system can be introduced into our pub- 
lic schools, if there is to be a change of teachers every six 
months. Still, I am satisfied, that in the large districts, where 
they will not employ an assistant teacher, to take charge of the 
small childrn, the more advanced pupils who have the requisite 
talent, shoud be trained as monitors or assistants. This will be 
of immense service to them, and to the whole school. 

One of the best schools, conducted throughout on this system, 
which I have seen, is the public school of New Haven, under the 
charge of Mr. Lovell, which has survived the downfall of many 
similar experiments. A pupil, and formerly an assistant of Mr. 
Lovell, has lately introduced the same principles into one of the 
public schools of Hartford, and thus far with good success. 
Under such principals, the system loses its mechanical tendencies, 
and fair progress in all that contributes to sound culture, is 
secured. [See Appendix — Mr, LovelPs Letter.] 

This whole subject of methods of instruction, is but imper- 
fectly understood. Teachers have no opportunity of learning, 
much less of practising any other than the old routine, me- 
chanical process of the district school which they attended. We 
need model schools, where the best methods of managing the 
classes, conducting the instruction, and maintaining the order 
and government of a common district school, can be illustrated 
and learned by actual practice. 

As to school government, I have witnessed and heard of speci- 
mens of all kinds, from the most unmitigated despotism, main- 
tained by force of stern rules, with the necessary application of 
birch and ferrule — to the gentle sway of affection and kindness. 
There is a more marked difference in teachers, in respect to the 
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faculty of gOYernment, than in the amount of their intellectual 
attainments, or ability to communicate. As a class, schools 
taught by females, are better governed than by males, and the 
reason given by an experienced teacher, I believe the true one — 
that the former use softer words, which turn away wrath, and a 
gentler manner, which heaps coals of fire on the heads of the 
stubborn. 

The difficulties in school government arise from the want of 
knowledge, both of the world, and of the school-room— of self- 
knowledge and self-government in many of the teachers — the 
want of system in the arrangement and exercises of the school, 
so as to keep all usefully employed — the neglect of family disci- 
pline, and the want of co-operation on the part of parents and 
committees, to sustain the just authority of the teacher ; to which 
may be added, a defective organization of the schools, by which 
children of every age, of both sexes, and so great a diversity 
of studies are brought together. The faculty of government 
cannot be tested by the ordinary modes of examining a teacher, 
and yet it is an indispensable qualification. A good rule would 
be, for the examiners to require of every teacher a certificate of 
his qualifications in this respect, from the committee of the dis- 
trict and society in which he had previously taught. 

School Registers and Reports of Teachers. 

Connected with this subject is the keeping of a Register of the 
names, ages, and daily attendance of each scholar, as is required 
by law. This has been done to a considerable extent, and has 
thus become the original source foj* accurate returns, and an in- 
valuable auxiliary in securing the punctual and regular attend- 
ance of pupils. If persevered in, it will help to make parents 
and the public feel how much of the school privileges of the State 
are absolutely lost by late and occasional attendance. There 
has been in many districts, however, a systematic disregard of the 
requisitions of the law, both by teachers and district committees. 
If so small a duty as that of keeping a register of daily attend- 
ance cannot be enforced, on the ground of its being an expense 
of twenty-five or fifty cents to the district, and of less than one- 
tenth of the trouble which every good teacher in a well-regulated 
private school voluntarily assumes, it does not show very mucji 
of the spirit of school improvement, on the part of either com- " 
mittee or teacher. 

But I do not anticipate any permanent difficulty here. The 
importance of doing all that the law requires, and much more, 
will commend itself to the willing adoption of all who are really 
interested in the proper management of our common schools. 
In many schools, the committees and teachers have gone altogether 
beyond the requisitions of the law, and have adopted the prac- 
tice of keeping a record of the recitations and behavior of each 
scholar, and of sending home a weekly or monthly abstract, as a 
report to the parents and guardians. The result has been to inter- 
est parental co-operation in the work of the teacher, and to bring 
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a powerful and nnobjectionable instrument of moral discipline 
into the school. 

9. SCHOOL HOUSES. 

It is one of the encouraging aspects of common school educa- 
tion, that the places where it is carried on, are now receiving 
the attention of the public. The advance which has been made 
in this direction is secure, for it is put into brick and mortar, 
or other substantial materials. During the past year, several 
spacious, convenient, and in most respects, model school houses, 
have been erected, and many more have been thoroughly repaired 
after the most approved models. I am warranted in saying, that 
more has been done and expended in this way during the past 
year, than for the ten years previous. But the work will not 
stop here. In many districts preparations are already made, or 
are in progress, to build new school houses with the latest im- 
provements ; and in others such preparation will soon be neces- 
sary, for the places where the education of their children is now 
carried on, cannot stand up much longer '' under the weight of 
public censure," and the gathering infirmities of years. 

As will be seen by the statistical information in the appendix, 
to this as well as my former report, there is still work to be done 
and money to be expended, if the school houses of the State are 
to share in the improvements which have passed over other build- 
ings, either for private residence, or for public convenience. 

The following remarks are as applicable to our own circum- 
stances as to the State where they were first made. 

*' Every other class of edifices 'whether public or private, has 
felt the hand of reform. Churches, court houses, even jails and 
prisons, are rebuilt or remoddled, great regard being paid, in 
roost cases, to health, to personal convenience and accommoda- 
tion. But the school house, which leads directly towards the 
church, or rather may be considered as its vestibule, and which 
furnis)ies to the vast majority of oui^r children the only public 
means they will ever enjoy, for qualifying themselves to profit by 
its counsels, its promises, its warnings, its consolations ; the 
school house, which leads directly from the court house, from 
the jail, and from the prison, and is, for the mass of our children, 
the great preventive and safeguard against being called or forced 
into them as litigants or as criminals ; this class of buildings, all 
over the State, stand in afflicting contrast witli all the others. — 
The court houses, which are planned and erected under the 
advice and control of the county authorities, and of the leading 
men in the county, for themselves, and in which they spend but a 
few terms in the year, and the meeting houses, where the parents 
spend but a few hours in a week, are provided with costly embel- 
lishments, and with every appurtenance that can gratify taste or 
subserve comfort; but the houses where the children, in the 
most susceptible period in their lives, spend from thirty to forty 
hours in a week, seem to be deserted by all public care, and 
abandoned to cheerlessness and dilapidation." Mr. Mann*s Report, i840. 
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10. UNION DISTRICTS. 

Under the provisions of the " Act concerning Schools," it is 
now in the power of any two or more adjoining districts to asso- 
ciate together, to maintain a Union school, for the older and 
more advanced children of such associating districts. There is 
scarcely a school society in the State, where an arrangement of 
this kind could not be carried out with the most decided advan- 
tages, both on the score of economy, and the better education of 
the children. Take any of these districts, the common centre of 
which is not too distant from the extreme limits of either, for the 
older children to go to and from school with ease, and which now 
maintain each a male teacher in the winter, and a female teacher 
in the summer, at the average rate of wages for the average length 
of time; audit can be demonstrated that the sum thus expended 
in hiring six teachers will employ three female teachers at an 
advance of one third of the present wages to take charge of the 
smaller children of each district, and one male teacher to take 
charge of the older children of the three districts in the winter, 
at an advance of one half of his present wages. Should parents 
be disposed to tax themselves to one half the amount paid every 
year by a few families to support private schools, the above teachers 
could be continued the year round. But the advantages of this 
arrangement will be seen in the improvements with which the 
same teachers would conduct the schools, relieved as they then 
would be from the difficulties which now make their duties so 
wearisome and so profitless. 

There has been much discussion of the plan, and in some in- 
stances, preparatory steps have been taken to organize such dis- 
tricts and maintain such schools, as the act contemplates. 

11. HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Four school societies are returned as maintaining a common 
school of a higher order, for the more advanced scholars. How far 
it is in contemplation to establish such schools, under the provis- 
ion of the act of the last session, authorizing school societies to 
establish and maintain by tax any number and grades of schools, 
I have not the means of knowing. Without schools of this class, 
or those spoken of above, the common school system cannot 
reach its full capacity of usefulness ; with such schools under 
efficient teachers, there can be something like completeness in the 
course of instruction embraced, and its advantages can be extend- 
ed to all alike. As it is now, all but the children of wealthy par- 
ents, or of such as are determined to secure a good education for 
their children, are practically cut off from any other educational 
advantages, than those of the district school. This arrangement 
seems to me unjust, anti-republican, and every way impolitic. 

12. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

I do not learn that any thing has been done by districts to se- 
cure for themselves a library of useful books, as they are now 
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authorized to do by a tax not exceeding thirty dollars. In two or 
three instances which have come to my knowledge, a few indi- 
viduals have combined to purchase such libraries for the benefit 
of the older children in the schools, and the adults of the district. 
Unless something more is done by the State, to induce districts or 
school societies to come forward and tax themselves for this ob- 
ject, I fear this new agency of popular education will not be felt 
in enlightening and elevating our whole community. It is morti- 
fying to our State pride to think that while not a volume has 
been purchased here in Connecticut, by the inhabitants of a sin- 
gle district acting in their organized capacity, in New York 
more than one hundred thousand volumes have been disseminated 
through her ten thousand school districts in the past year, and 
that in the course of the three following years, more than one 
million of books will be scattered broadcast, over the State, car- 
rying the pleasures and the advantages of knowledge to the fire- 
side and the workshop of the humblest citizen. 

13. EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS AND VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 

As far as I have the means of knowing, the duties of 
school visiters, relative to the examination of teachers and the 
supervision of schools, have been discharged with more than 
ordinary fidelity and exactness, especially in those societies where 
a sub-committee were charged under the direction of the board, 
with the whole responsibility of the subject. A higher standard 
of qualification was insisted on, and the various local and person- 
al influences which will sometimes come in to bias the judgment, 
seem to have had less sway in granting certificates to candidates 
for the office of teacher. Many candidates were rejected ; in a 
few instances, districts went forward in open disregard of the 
law and employed such persons to teach the school. In others, 
teachers opened their school without having been examined and 
approved, and thus both teacher and district committee consented 
to begin the education of the children of the district with a vio- 
lation of one of the clearest provisions of the statute. It remains 
to be seen whether the society committee in these cases can cer- 
tify ** that the schools have been kept in all respects according to 
law ;" and if not, whether the Legislature will relieve such dis- 
tricts from the consequences of an open and systematic disregard 
of one of the most important safeguards in our system of public 
instruction. 

The inspection, of the schools has been attended to faithfully 
whenever one or two persons have been charged with the entire 
responsibility of the subject. In other societies where the inhabi- 
tants refused themselves to appoint a small number, or the 
public opinion was against the appointment of the sub-com- 
mittee by the whole boards the visitation has been done, some- 
times faithfiilly and sometimes not. I am warranted however in 
saying that nothing like the same fidelity and regularity has been 
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observed as in the fonner case. The only complete returns of 
the condition of the common schools which have been received, 
virere made out by the visiters who visited all the schools, and gath- 
ered themselves the information from the teaicher and the dis- 
trict committees. 

As connected with this subject, I would recommend whenever 
a revision and consolidation of our present fragmentary school 
law takes place, that a county or senatorial District Board of 
school inspectors be created. ' The advantage of having a Board, 
responsible to the people, but yet independent of personal and 
local influences, by whom certificates of qualification, of differ- 
ent grades might be given, and the schools visited at least once a 
year, are too numerous, and too obvious to be dwelt upon here. 
To bring it to the test of experience I refer you to the documents 
annexed to this report, respecting the school systems of Ohio, 
New York, Holland, and other States where it has been tried 

14. CO-OPERATION OF PARENTS. 

s 

The tendency of any system of public instruction, in which the 
management and support of schools, rests on public provision and 
authorities, is to weaken the sense of parental responsibility, in 
regard to the education of children. The perfection of any such 
system is, that in its actual working, it stimulates and enables 
parents to do all that they should and can do, in their individual 
relations, and much that they cannot do, except by associated 
effort, either State or local. Judged by this principle, our system 
will be found deficient in some important particulars. It certainly 
does not enlisUhat active and general parental co-operation, which 
should be the^fe of all its external and internal arrangements. 
If we go into the primary meeting, where the necessary prelimi- 
nary steps are to be taken, we do not find a majority of the 
parents of the district there, anxious to elect the most intelligent 
friend of education to act as committee-man ; eager to vote a lib- 
eral tax to build a new, or repair the old school house ; to make 
suitable provision for fuel ; to employ a teacher of the highest 
qualifications, and continue the school for a suitable time, unless 
the expense will come within, or nearly within the dividends of 
the public funds. If we go into the annual meeting of the school 
society, we do not find one twentieth (this is larger than the actual 
attendance as given in the returns of 1839,) present, to hear the 
report of the school visiters, respecting the condition of the several 
schools, and suggestions for their improvement; to establish 
schools of a higher grade than the district school ; to appoint offi- 
cers, who will discharge the responsible duties of examining and 
' approbating teachers, visiting schools, and making out the annual 
school returns and reports, with fidelity and intelligence ; and to 
make all proper regulations for the free, equal and useful instruc- 
tion of all the children of the society. If we go into the school 
room, we learn from the teacher, that for want of right feeling and 
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correct practice in parents, children come late and irregular to 
school, not always tidy in their dress, and without a supply of the 
requisite books ; that from the opening of the school to the close, 
scarcely one parent who is not a committee-man, visits the school, 
unless it is to rebuke the teacher, and interfere there, as at home, 
with his just and necessary authority. There are however, some 
symptoms of improvement, and the Registers of the school teach- 
ers, show that a few parents at least, are beginning to feel the 
importance of co-operating personally with the school officers and 
teachers in the education of their children. They must, however, 
go further in procuring suitable teachers and sustaining the good 
discipline of the school, without which, the moral education 
of the children, as well as their intellectual progress, will be 
defeated. 

15. SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS. 

The chief peculiarity of our present school system, as com- 
pared with itself in different periods of its history, and with the 
school systems of other States, is the reliance placed on public 
funds for its support. Up to 1700, the obligation to support 
schools, rested with the parents, acting with and through the town 
authorities, and was enforced by penalties. The penalties at first 
enacted were insufficient, and the efficacy of more vigilant super- 
vision and severer penalties, was tried. Still the attendance of 
children, and proper maintenance of schools, were not secured. 
In 1700, all the previous legislation of the colony on the subject, 
was revised, and the system placed on the basis where it contin- 
ued for nearly a century. It was then required that each town 
with seventy house-holders, should maintain scAols the entire 
year, and with less than seventy, for half the year. To support 
the teacher, a tax of forty shillings on every thousand pounds of 
taxable property, was assessed on the inhabitants of every town, 
and collected with the other State tax. This sum was remitted 
to each town, provided the schools had been kept according to 
law ; if not, it was passed to the ordinary uses of the county. 
This measure proved efficient ; the laws were rigidly enforced. 
Children were universally instructed. Towards the close of the 
century, the inspection and care of schools, which had rested 
principally on the towns, passed to ecclesiastical societies, which 
were subsequently invested with the full management of schools — 
a step which had much to do with the deterioration of our school 
system. In 1795, this new arrangement was completed, and a 
revolution in the mode of supporting schools was commenced, by 
the munificent endowment of the Western lands. In 1808, a fatal 
reliance seems to have been placed on the school habits of a cen- 
tury's growth, for the obligation ^o continue the school afler the 
period limited in the revision of 1700. In 1821, the allowance 
of two dollars on every thousand from the Treasury, was discon- 
tinued, and for the first time, permission was given to assess the 
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the School Fund, on the parents of the scholars, according to the 
amount of attendance. Although the general power to tax for the 
support of schools, was left with the school societies, still the 
great principle that the property of the town or society, is pledged 
for the education of its children, was practically abandoned. In 
the districts, however, the right of property taxation to build and 
repair school houses, remains. In 18 18, the perpetual appropri- 
ation of the School Fund to the support of schools, which was by 
law in 1795, was ii&corporated into the Constitution. In 1836, 
the permanent resources of the schools were increased, by an 
appropriation of one half at least, of the avails of that portion of 
the United States Surplus Fund, which fell to this State, and was 
deposited with the towns, under the name of the Town Deposite 
Fund. In 1839, provision was made for abating the school taxes, 
of every kind, of such persons as were not able to pay, and to 
make it a charge on the treasury of the town in which such per- 
sons reside. 

The support of the common schools of the State, is derived as 
follows. 

1. The "School Fund." Productive capital 82,028,531.20. 
Income in 1839, $104,900.00, or $1.25 to each person over four 
and under sixteen. During the past year, the productive capital 
has been increased $20,000, and the income, it is expected, will 
divide $1.30 or $1.35, to each person enumerated. 

2. The **Town Deposite Fund." Capital $764,670.61. 
From the returns last year, it was estimated that $33,000 of the 
income, was appropriated to school purposes. 

3. Society and local School Funds. Estimated aggregate 
over $ 100,000, and income $7,000. 

4. Avails op School Society or Town Tax. 

5. Avails op District Tax. 

6. Avails op Tax on the Parents op Children attend- 
ing School. 

I have not been successful in collecting full and accurate 
returns of the actual expense of the schools. From the data col- 
lected, the following estimate is made. 

The expenses may be classed thus: — 1. Building school 
houses and furnishing with necessary appendages. 2. Annual 
repairs of the same. 3. Fuel. 

4. Books, slates, and stationery. 

5. Compensation of school visiters. 

6. Compensation of teachers, including board and wages. 

1. The first cost of building a suitable school house, is one of 
the largest items of school expenditure. If we take two hundred 
dollars as the average cost as given in some of the returns, and 
sixteen hundred districts as incurring this expense, it will amount 
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to 9320,000. But this expense is already incurred. It cannot 
occur oflener than once in a generation, and in «ome districts it 
would be going beyond the memory of the oldest inhabitants, 
to ascertain when the school house was erected. No new 
school house however should be erected at less cost than $450, 
if health, convenience, and proportion are consulted. 

2. The annual repairs of school houses may be estimated at 
$5 each, which will amount to $8000. 

Both of these items of expense should fall on the property, 
personal and real, of the district. In many cases, however the 
last item is included in the rate bill assessed on the parents of 
the children who attend the school. 

The expense of building school houses however, must now be 
borne by the real estate located within the limits of a district, 
and the polls and rateable estate (except the real estate located 
out of the limits) of the resident inhabitants thereof. Wherever 
there is money to be collected by tax for any purpose, and 
especially for any school purpose, there will be more or less diffi- 
culty suggested as to the mode which may be adopted to effect it. 

If the school societies, or what would be better, the towns 
would assume this expense, I believe it would be collected with 
greater ease and less cost, and more equitably adjusted to each 
individual. The subject has been agitated in several school so- 
cieties, whose limits were co-extensive with the town limits. 
But if this cannot be done, it seems to me that the present mode 
of bearing the expense is altogether preferable to that which 
would assess the tax on the grand list of the resident of a dis- 
trict, without reference to the location of the property. By re- 
curring to the relative wealth and population of school dis- 
tricts, it will be seen that th6 expense of building three hundred 
school houses would fall on about two thirds of all the taxable 
property of the State, while thirteen hundred school houses must 
be built by the remaining one third. The proportions here giv- 
en may not be perfectly accurate, but they are sufficiently so to 
ishow the injustice of the old mode of sustaining this expense. 
There is some trouble in assessing and collecting the tax in the 
mode now required, and necessarily much inequality, arising 
from the difference in territorial extent of each district. The 
first difficulty cannot be very well got rid of, but by framing a 
school system which will sustain itself, without committees and 
without money ; but the last can be obviated in some degree, by a 
new arrangement of the limits of Districts. 

3. The expense of fuel, too, properly falls on the property of 
the district, and in some cases is so assessed. In others it is in- 
cluded in the rate bills of the scholars. In both cases the per- 
sons assessed with the expense, can meet their proportion by fur- 
nishing wood under the regulation of the district or committee. 
The consequence is, that the schools are supplied with all sorts 
of fuel, except the best; of all-lengths except the proper; and of 
every degree of greenness — and as no shelter is furnished by the 
district, the last quality is admirably preserved' 
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The expense of wood varies from 1(10 to 25 for each district, 
and taking the average at $15, it amounts to $23,000. There 
might he a great economy in this item of expense by using suit- 
able stoves, or in larger schools a furnace. 

4. The expense of books, slates and stationery, must be borne 
by the parents of the scholars, unless they are too poor to supply 
their children, in which case, the expense must be paid out of the 
treasury of the town in which such parents reside, like the other 
abatements in favor of the poor. Estimating the expense at $1 
per scholar, and the number of scholars at seventy thousand, it 
gives an aggregate of $70,000. If a uniform series of class 
books could be adopted for all the schools of a society, and meas- 
ures taken to procure a supply at wholesale prices, this item of 
expense could be reduced one half 

5. The law now allows under certain conditions, compensation 
to be paid out of the avails of the Town Deposite Fund, to not 
more than two school visiters for their service in examining teach- 
ers, visiting schools, and making out the proper returns and re- 
ports required of this class of officers. If a half day should be 
given to each school, four times a year, the visitation would occu- 
py thirty two hundred days. If four days more should be added 
to each society for examining teachers, and making out the offi- 
cial documents, the whole compensation, if the work was done 
by one man in a society, with such co-operation as other mem- 
bers of the board would be ready to give in their respective dis- 
tricts, would be about $4000 ; if a second shoi)ld be employed 
half the number of days, $6000 ; if two for the whole time, $8- 
000. Every one who knows the importance of a faithful exami- 
nation of teachers, inspection of schools, and accurate and full 
returns and reports, will acknowledge that the largest sum named, 
even if doubled would be judiciously expended. To the extent 
the practice has thus far been introduced, the expense will not 
exceed eight hundred dollars. 

6. The compensation paid to teachers is by far the largest item 
of annual expenditure for 'schools. From the best data before 
me the aggregate amount will be about $160,000. Towards 
meeting this expense, the State appropriates the entire avails of 
the Scho(^ Fund, amounting to $104,900; the proper local au- 
thorities appropriate the avails of the Town Deposite Fund, and 
local funds, amounting to $37,000, leaving $18,000 to be provided 
for by a tax on the scholars. There should be a small deduction 
for amount raised by tax in four societies ; the amount is not giv- 
en in the returns. From the above principles, it appears that 
the annual expense incurred for school purposes, including the 
first cost of school houses, but spreading over a period of twenty 
years, amounts to about $3.20 to each person enumerated, and 
$3.96 to each child in school. Of this, property pays one ninth, 
parents who send, three ninths, and permanent funds, five ninths. 

Thus it will be seen, that out of the three modes of sustain- 
6 
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ing common schools, viz. by permanent and liberal State endow- 
ment, by the property of local organizations, or by a school rate 
paid by the parents of scholars, Connecticut has not adopted 
either entire. Our main reliance however is on the avails of 
permanent funds, and in this respect our system is peculiar,* and 
has attracted much attention. The condition of our common 
schools is generally attributed to our mode of supporting them, 
and our example has been referred to, as showing the fatal con- 
sequences of endowments for public instruction. In all this, 
great injustice has been done to our common schools, to the in- 
fluence of the fund, and the principle of endowment. 

That our schools are not as good as they should be, or as they 
can be made with or without a school fund, that there are defects, 
and great defects, both in their organization and administration, is 
painfully evident. But I have yet to learn from other sources than 
those which I have been able to consult, that the common district 
schools of other States are much, if any better than our own, or 
that the defects acknowledged and complained of here, are not 
found and complained of elsewhere. Official documents from this 
department in other States, uniformly acknowledge and deplore 
the existence of the prime defect of our system, and the source 
of much if not all of the inefficiency of common schools every 
where, the want of a suitable number of well qualified teachers. 
Much as I admire the internal organization and financial arrange- 

*In New York the productive capital of the State fund, including both the School Fund 
proper, and a portion of the United States Deposite Fund, is $5,000,000. The income 
amounting to about forty cents to every child over five and under sixteen, is distributed to 
the several towns on condition that a like amount be raised in the county tax— both sums to 
be expended in paying the wages of teachers. This givrs a minimum of eighty cents as the 
support for the schools, from State endowment. As appears from the last Report of the 
Superintendent, about thirty cents more was raised by voluntary taxation in the different 
towns and cities, and nearly one dollar to each scholar was paid by individuals for wages 
of teachers, making an aggregate of $2 for each child over five and under sixteen in the 
State. In addition to this the State appropriates out of the income of The United States 
Deposite Fund $53,000, and the towns raise by taxation in the usual way, a like amount 
for district libraries, which is endowing the schools not simply with $106,000 a year, but 
with an amount of valuable knowledge which cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. 

The entire expense for common school education in 1838, as estimated by the Superin- 
tendent in his last Report, on principles var3ang somewhat from those used above, was $].- 
782,013 91 and the average cost to each child attending school $3.20. Of this, about one 
sixteenth was paid by State funds, over one third by property, and the remainder by parents 
individually. In 1839 the expense is estimated at over $2,000,000, of which the income of 
permanent funds (increased from what it was in 1838,) will pay one sixth, property by 
direct tax, one third, and parents the remainder. 

In Pennsylvania, the State appropriates $200,000 annually, to the several sdiool districts, 
rtowns, cities, &c.) for the support of schools, on condition that the districn receiving it 
raise by tax an amount, at least equal to their share of the State appropriation. In 1^9, 
the amount appropriated out of the State Treasury, was $350,000 : the amount raised by 
tax, $382,527. 

In Massachusetts, the School Fund amounted in 1839, to $437,592 20, and the income to 
#21,000. The income is appropriated and distributed to each town on condition that the requ- 
sitions of the School law are complied with, and a sum equal to $1.25 for each person 
between the ages of four and sixteen, is raised by taxation for the support of schools — ^inclu- 
ding only fuel, wages and board of teachers. The amount raised in 1839, by tax, for these 
objects, was $447,809 96. The entire expense, calculated as above, of the public schools, 
amiually, is estimated at $4 20 tok each scholar, of which propeity pays more than three 
fourths. 

In Ohio, the School Fund amounted in 1839, to $1,424,175 05, and the income to $200,000, 
which is distributed to the several townships. The amount raised by tax was $201,179, and 
by individuals, $87,906 79. 

In Maine, the income arising from the bank tax and the sale of school lands, amounting to 
$49,415, in 1839, is appropriated to the support of schools and distributed to the several 
towns. The towns are required to raise by tax for the same object, annually an amount 
^ual to forty cents on each person enumerated. The amount required by law would have 
been $159,784 80 ; the amount actually raised by tax, was $180,593 66. "> 
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m^nt of more recent school systems which have been framed 
in the light of our experience, it does not appear as yet, that the 
evils of inconvenient and unsuitable school houses,— of too large 
and too small districts — of crowding children of every age, and 
of both sexes, in a great diversity of studies and books, under one 
teacher in summer, and another teacher in winter, and for short 
periods of both — the vast amount of late and irregular attendance 
— ^the non-attendance of the children of weahhy and educated 
parents in the common school, and of the children of the ex- 
treme poor and vicious, in any school, are removed. It must be 
acknowledged however that in some of the States efficient meas- 
ures are in progress to correct these evils, not only in cities 
where the work of reform commenced earlier, but in the country 
districts. Our own Legislature, by adopting similar measures, 
by shaping our school system to the different circumstances of 
city and country, by introducing schools of different grades, by 
providing, and then inducing districts to employ well qualified 
teachers, and by bringing the agency of good books to enlighten 
and elevate the whole public mind, can remove the defects of our 
school system without changing our present mode of support. If 
in addition to this, the Legislature will go forward and impose new 
obligations on school societies and districts, as conditional to 
the enjoyment of the State bounty, and alter the principle of dis- 
tribution, so as to make the interest of parents to contribute 
liberally to the education of their own children, and above all to 
secure their regular and punctual attendance at school ; our com- 
mon schools will not only be vastly improved, but improved 
through the instrumentality of the school fund. 

The influence of this fund in introducing or aggravating the 
evils acknowledged to exist in our schools, has been over estima- 
ted. They all existed to some extent, before its establishment. 
They have increased in number and degree mainly from the want 
of a principle of progress in the system itself, viz., a supply of 
better and better qualifled teachers ; to which should be added, 
the want of alteration from time to time in the arranorements and 
inspection of schools, to meet the altered circumstances of soci- 
ety. Better school-books, and a wider range of studies, have 
been calltd for by the community, which has led to their intro- 
duction, without any corresponding efforts to provide against the 
evils of a too great diversity both of books and studies. A 
change in the mode of imparting moral and religious instruction 
in the schools, became necessary, and as no adequate substitute 
was provided for the old methods, the course of instruction 
became fatally defective. This has helped to destroy the discipline 
of the schools, as well as their value in other respects, and is one 
of the principal reasons why parents who value the moral culture 
of their children, and see that the temptations and perils which 
crowd the paths of the young make that culture indispensable 
to their safety and success, have withdrawn their children, and 
with them their interest from the common schools. I would not 
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be understood to deny the influence of the fund in increasing 
somewhat the evils of our schools, and above all, in delaying all 
suitable steps towards their removal both on the part of parents 
and the Legislature. But this has resulted, not from the princi- 
ple of endowment, but from our defective mode of applying it. 
From the best consideration I have been able to give the sub- 
ject, I am more and more confirmed in the opinion that it is both 
just and expedient to provide liberally and permanently, but not 
exclusively, by state endowment, for the support of public instruc- 
tion. As education is a want not felt by those who need it most, 
as it is a duty which avarice and self-interest may disregard, as it 
is a right which those in whom it is inherent cannot enforce, and 
as it is an interest both individual and public, which cannot safely 
be neglected, it seems unwise and unjust to leave it to an uncer- 
tain oi" insufficient support. Hence, we see the necessity of a 
systematic organization, by which education may be secured to 
every human being — a necessity which was felt and provided for 
in Connecticut, from the earliest period of her history. The ex- 
pense of maintaining any system of universal education, no 
matter how limited or how economical in its arrangements, 
and especially if they are broad and liberal, is necessarily 
large. This expense should be so apportioned as to fall on those 
whose highest duty and highest interest it is to provide the edu- 
cation, and so applied as to equalize its advantages. The neg- 
lect of education, as in some instances, and its inequality in 
most, arises from the disregard of one or both of these principles. 
However deep may be the natural interest of the parent in the 
child, however binding the obligation to provide for its educa- 
tion, from having brought it into the solemn realities of existence, 
we know very well that the State has the duty and the interest of self 
preservation, in the right training of every child within its limits. 
We know too, that every individual is interested in, and affected 
by, the education of every other, both socially and politically 
Our social and political relations to each other, have been happily 
characterized as a co-partnership, in which every member can 
bind the whole, and from which no one can retire or avoid the 
responsibilities^ but by death or self-banishment. Our only 
safety is, the right qualification of every person, before he be- 
comes an acting partner. The expense of education, therefore, 
should be borne by parents primarily, and to the extent of their 
ability, and by the State acting jointly with the parents. If, how- 
ever, the means, so far as the State is concerned, are to be raised 
voluntarily, by the towns or other local authorities, we know very 
well that the supply will be both uncertain and insufficient. The 
leading object, therefore, should be, for the State to hold out 
proper inducements to local authorities and parents, to provide at 
all times and to a sufficient extent, the necessary means for edu- 
cating every child ; and when the means are thus provided, so to 
apply them that the advantages of education shall be as equal as 
the circumstances of the case will admit. 
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This I conceive to be the true province of a school fund, not 
to supersede, but to stimulate and secure the proper efforts of 
parents and local bodies, connected with the education of chil- 
dren. It should be protected by all the securities which the con- 
stitution and laws can throw around it, so that its income and the 
corresponding efforts to which it should lead, shall afford a certain 
minimum support for a good and sufficient school, for every dis- 
trict of the State. Let parents and districts be not only free, but 
prompted to raise as much beyond this minimum, as their sense 
of the great interests of education can be made to feel. 

That the Legislature has not imposed sufficient conditions to 
the enjoyment of this fund ; that the present principle of distribu- 
tion to the districts is defective ; that school societies, districts, 
and parents, should be required to do more than they now do, is 
generally acknowledged. That more must be done in behalf of 
our common schools, if we would keep up with the progress of 
society in other respects, or maintain our relative position with 
other States, must be evident to any one who will but compare 
our own condition and our present efforts, with what has been 
done, and is now doing to improve this class of institutions, in 
our sister States and in Europe. 

IL OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Although we have properly no system of public instruction, in 
which the parts bear a definite relation to each other, still, with 
our common schools as the basis — the wide-spread means of pri- 
mary education, there are isolated institutions vvhich occupy the 
ground more or less usefully, of secondary and superior educa- 
tion, while apart from them, there are libraries and other means 
of moral and mental improvement, by which those who have made 
some attainments in knowledge, can advance farther, and those 
who have not, can make up in part for their deficiencies. All of 
these forms of popular education have more or less connection 
with our common schools, and before passing to a consideration 
of plans for improving the latter, I will give a brief survey of 
the former. 

I. Our colleges and higher seminaries of learning, formed origi- 
nally a part of our brief system of education. The founders of the 
State, while they took the necessary steps to prevent ** so much 
barbarism from growing up in their midst, as that a single child 
should be found unable to read the holy word of God, the good 
laws of this colony, and other good, and profitably printed books 
in the English tongue, made provision that learning should 
not be buried in the graves of their fathers in Church and State." 
Accordingly Connecticut has had, comparatively speaking, an 
educated people, and a full proportion of all the useful and honor- 
able places of Church and State, have been filled by men of more 
than ordinary intelligence. To this desirable realization of the wise 
intentions of the early settlers, colleges and academies have contri- 
buted large assistance. The former have, from time to time, recei- 
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ved more or less of legislative aid, and have thus been able to 
maintain a high rank with similar institutions in other States. 
They make annually a rich return, in the number of educated 
young men which they are instrumental in preparing for fields of 
wider usefulness than they would otherwise have occupied, and 
the higher intelligence they help to maintain in the community. 

All of these institutions furnish, to a limited extent, for a por- 
tion of the year, teachers to our common schools. But with 
their hearts and a large portion of time devoted to college stud- 
ies, and no special training for the office, I have no reason to 
believe that they succeed any better than those, who come from 
the plough, or any other useful occupation. On the other hand, 
they more frequently exhibit less interest in the work, and 
are apt to encourage attention to the higher studies, to the neg- 
lect of the primary branches. That something may be accom- 
plished in making these institutions more useful in supplying 
teachers, I believe ; but they can do vastly greater good in an 
indirect way — by sending out, from year to year, young men 
thoroughly educated in all that enriches the heart, as well as ex- 
pands and enlightens the intellect, prepared for disinterested pub- 
lic service, and inspired with a generous enthusiasm to promote, 
in every way, the intelligence, virtue, and consequent happiness, 
of the people. It is to be hoped that all who partake of the supe- 
rior advantages of our colleges, will not show a cold or illiberal 
spirit towards institutions of humbler pretensions, and above all, 
dissever themselves and their children from the common schools, 
where the children of their neighbors, with whom theirs must act 
and suffer, when both have grown up to be men, must receive 
their education. 

The academies and similar institutions, whether incorporated 
or not, or devoted to male or female education, are more directly 
useful in furnishing teachers to our common schools, than the 
colleges are, or can be made to become. They should occupy a 
distinctly recognized place in our system of education, and par- 
take in some form of public support. In this way they could give 
completeness to a course of English, studies, and special instruc- 
tion for the higher occupations of the useful arts, at the same time 
that they might help to educate teachers for the common schools, 
and prepare students thoroughly for college. This is the policy 
of New York, where one hundred and nineteen academies are 
subject to the visitation of the State, through the Board of Re- 
gents, and partake of a proportionate share of the annual divi- 
dends of the Literature Fund, amounting to $40,000. In sixteen 
of these academies, departments for the education of teachers were 
organized, to which four hundred and ninety students resorted 
for special instruction in the science and art of teaching, in 1839. 
The same wise policy of fostering this class of institutions, is 
pursued in Pennsylvania and other States, as can be seen in the 
** Condition of Education in other States and countries," annexed. 
With us, this class of institutions embracing academies, grammar 
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schools, boarding schools for boys and girls, and female semina- 
ries, are sustained by associated or individual enterprize, and 
in consequence, their advantages are confined to the children of 
wealthy parents, or of such as reside in their immediate vici- 
nity. I have made some effort to obtain returns from these insti- 
tutions, but not with such success as to warrant my preparing an 
abstract for this Report. I am satisfied that by the co-operation 
of the State and individuals, departments for the education of 
teachers could be engrafled on some of those, located in different 
counties, with immediate and immense advantage to our com- 
mon schools. In them are some of the most accomplished teach- 
ers of the State — teachers who have made education a study, and 
who expect to make it a profession for life. 

2. Besides the academies and other private schools of secondary 
instruction, there are a large number of private elementary schools, 
which, in their origin and influence, are directly connected with 
common schools. They are instrumental in imparting a higher 
and better grade of instruction to the children who resort to 
them than is now commanded in most district schools, but no 
higher or better than they are capable of giving to every child of 
the community. As a general truth, the flourishing condition of 
this class of private schools, is the most alarming evidence which 
can be given of the low condition of the public schools in their 
vicinity, and the most powerful cause to keep them in that con- 
dition, if not to sink them lower and lower. They have their 
origin in either the superior wealth, intelligence, or estimate of 
education, in a comparatively small number of parents. These 
parents, either because they are able to expend liberally in the 
education of their children, or because they have seen the enjoy- 
ments and advantages which a good education gives, or felt the 
loss of them in their own experience, are determined to secure it 
for their children. For a while they attend the district school 
meeting, propose to improve the school house, furniture and ap- 
paratus, to employ a competent teacher, and to continue the 
school longer than is usual. Failing in this, or finding that a 
district school-meeting cannot be moved fast, or beyond the gen- 
eral average of intelligence and interest, and without making 
the necessary efforts to enlighten the one or excite the other, 
they take the shorter, although more expensive course, of provi- 
ding for their own children, in their own way. They build a new 
school-house by association or subscription, employ a teacher at 
the highest rate of wages, or induce one to open a school, on 
the guaranty of a certain number of scholars. If they fail in 
this arrangement, they send their children out of the district, to 
some flourishing academy or boarding school. For a while, their 
interest in education leads them to sustain the movement they 
may have commenced in the district. Although they may not 
attend the school-meeting, they profess and exhibit a readiness to 
second any effort to improve the schools. But ere long, their 
interest is entirely withdrawn. The heart and the treasure are 
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with their children in their own schools. If they go to the dis- 
trict meeting again, it is to vote against a school-tax for any pur- 
pose, and they now co-operate with those into whose heart the 
rust of avarice has eaten, to keep the expenses of the district 
school within the means of support afforded by the public money, 
or a tax on the children who attend. 

Thus the very principle of progression is taken from the pub- 
lic school. The superior intelligence and abundant means which 
would have introduced and sustained improvements, are with- 
drawn and not unfrequently enlisted against them. The tone 
and impulse which the children of this class of parents would 
have given to the district school, are not only lost, but are working 
out widely different and wholly unhappy issues. Instead of 
meeting each other in the school-room, or on the play-ground, 
under the common sympathy of age, studies, and pursuits, with- 
out knowing or caring for each other's birth or expectations, thus 
forming friendships to survive the stormy struggles of after life, 
the children of a district or society start off into different paths, 
which are likely to diverge more and more from each other. — 
The children who attend the private school at home, or go abroad 
to the academy or boarding school, associate almost of necessity 
together, and thus, with the enjoyment of superior advantages, 
and the influence of exclusive association, they grow up with a 
feeling of superiority every way at war with their own usefulness 
and the peace of society. On the other hand, the children of 
the district school feel more or less the depressing influences of 
their inferior advantages, and imbibe feelings of jealousy, if not 
of hostility, towards their more fortunate neighbors. It does not 
always happen, to be sure, that the former are better educated, 
or escape being ruined by exposure to temptation, away from the 
advice and supervision of parents ; or that the latter, in the 
more hardy training of the district school, do not sometimes 
make up for all deficiencies by self- training, and rank themselves 
with the Shermans, the Franklins, the Fultons, and other com- 
mon school men of this or a former age. 

But, whatever may be the result, children of the same district, 
owing to the accidents of parentage and wealth, are not educated 
together, or under equal advantages, do not associate together, 
or form those youthful friendships which would be the surest 
pledge of future fellowship and harmony. Hence, when they 
grow up to be men and women, they will have different sources of 
happiness, different degrees of success, different views of social 
and civil policy. 

But the influence of this class of schools does not end with 
the parent or the child. It affects the social position of the com- 
mon school teacher as well as his compensation. He is practi- 
cally shut out from that circle of society who do not patronize 
his school ; for in his ** boarding " circuit through the district, 
which is his medium of social communication, he only visits the 
parents of his own scholars. 
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During the past year, I have given particular attention to thit 
subject, and, without going any further into detail, I am con- 
strained to say, that in most instances, this class of private 
schools have their origin in the defective organization and admin- 
istration of the conmion schools, and that they are now exerting a 
most unhappy influence on their prosperity, and the efforts to im- 
prove them. I know of no other way to restore the common school 
to its true position in our system of education, as the broad plat- 
form for all the children of a district, be they rich or poor, than 
by making it the best school ; and I know of no other way of mak- 
ing it such, than a resolute determination to remove the defects 
which now make it inferior to the private school. 

As far as an estimate cai^ be formed, from the returns of this 
and the previous year, there are more than two hundred thou- 
sand dollars expended yearly, on private schools, of a grade no 
higher than a class of our common schools should constitute. 
A large proportion of this sum can be directed into the broad and 
thirsty channel of the common schools, so soon as the people make 
them not only cheap, but good — and not till then. 

3. Through the ready kindness of school visiters in complying 
with my requests, I am able, in the abstract of their returns, to 
give some details of the number, objects And extent, of other insti- 
tutions and means of popular education, besides those which we 
have been considering. I can here only indicate them. They 
are the voluntary associations of individuals to provide for their 
own intellectual wants, by libraries, lectures, debates, and classes 
of mutual instruction. There is doubtless much of value in these 
means, whether considered separately, or as parts, yet unadjusted 
to each other, of a system. Their sudden extension, in some 
modified form, over the whole country, shov' their peculiar adap- 
tation to our circumstances and our wants. As soon as the 
agency of good books and popular lectures, in extending the 
pleasures and advantages of knowledge ; in bringing the discover- 
ies of science, and the great truths of philosophy, home to the 
fireside and the workshop; in ^converting the various trades and 
employments of men, into the means of self-improvement ; in har- 
monizing the differences, and equalizing the distinctions of soci- 
ety ; in strengthening virtuous habits and alluring from vicious 
ones, and in introducing new topics, and improving the whole 
tone of conversation, are more felt, all this class of institutions 
will receive a more liberal and general support. As it is now, 
their usefulness is principally, and almost necessarily confined 
to those who have made some previous advance in knowledge, 
and leaves untouched, a vast amount of ignorance and mental 
inactivity. 

I should not here omit to mention the important agency of 
Sunday schools and Sunday school libraries, in the moral educa- 
tion of the young. They are connected with almost every reli- 
gious denomination in the State. In some respects, they are a 
substitute for the omission of more thorough moral instruction in 
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our common schools, and can doubtless, give to a class of chil- 
dren, more and better culture of this kind, than was ever given 
in these schools. But it should not be forgotten, that any course 
of instruction is imperfect, which does not embrace the harmoni- 
ous development of the whole nature of the child, ajid that there 
are a vast number of children in the State, who are not gathered 
into the Sunday school, or have access to the books in these 
libraries. The common school is the only institution which 
reaches them, and any serious defect there, is fatal, as regards 
those who have no other means of education. 



III. MEANS AND PLANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

I have thus, in an imperfect and unsatisfactory manner, passed 
in review some of the more important facts, in the actual condi- 
tion and means of popular education in the State. To my own 
mind, the conclusion is irresistible, that with all the good that 
has been done and is now doing, there is room. for immense and'' 
immediate improvement. Much of the ignorance with which 
every person comes into the world, is scarcely touched by the 
feeble and irregular means employed to enlighten it. Much of 
the talent of the State is virtually buried, for want of the quick- 
ening spirit of education, to breathe into it the breath of life. 
Much of the moral nature of every human being, which if culti- 
vated, would have adorned public and private life, and dried up 
the sources of violence and injustice, is left a waste, or what is far 
worse, is covered with growths of the most monstrous vices. If 
we confine our conclusions to our system of common school edu- 
cation, we cannot fail to see that it does not practically realize 
the purpose of its institution. It does not secure the school 
attendance and elementary instruction of every child in the State, 
before that child passes into the workshop, the factory, the field, 
or any of the departments of human labor and usefulness, or into 
the enjoyment of the various social and political privileges, which 
our institutions bestow upon every individual, and whose right 
exercise pre-supposes a certain degree of intelligence and virtue. 
Not only does it fail in this, the cardinal principle of every com- 
mon school system, but the schools which it recognizes and helps 
to sustain, are no longer the main reliance of the community, for 
even the lowest degree of education. By their very defects, and 
the mode of sustaining them, these schools have forced into exist- 
ence another and better class of schools, and thus have introduced 
a principle of estrangement and classification, utterly at war with 
the theory of our institutions. 

Without recurring minutely to the defects, if we look at the 
course of instruction in the district school, we cannot fail to ob- 
serve its want of completeness, either as a system for mental and 
moral training, or as a preparation for the actual business of life. 
Some faculties of the mind are entirely unexercised, while others 
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ure forced into an excessive or even perverted activity. Except 
the mechanical processes of reading, writing, and cyphering, the 
mass of the graduates of our common schools, carry with them 
into society and their various employments, very slender attain- 
ments in any department of knowledge ; and what is far more to 
be deplored, no habits of accurate observation and clear reflec- 
tion, to form which and inspire the love of knowledge, primary 
education is mainly useful. Even the knowledge which is ac- 
quired of the primary branches taught in every school, is not of 
the most practical kind. Reading is not learned s6 as to amount 
to that mastery of the English language, that becomes the key to 
all the treasures which are locked up in its literature, or to that 
power of utterance which can embody at will, and with distinct- 
ness and force, all the results of observation and reflection. Wri*- 
ting is not taught, even as a mechanical process, so that the 
scholar is able at once to write legibly and to write rapidly. 
Much less is it made preparatory to skill in drawing, an acquisi- 
tion which would prove of frequent and important use in the 
common business of life, especially in every mechanical occupa- 
tion. When writing is regarded and taught as an intellectual 
exercise, and is employed as a substitute for the power of perpet- 
ual and distant utterance, the defect is more glaring. Few 
young persons in the common schools, or fresh from them, can 
sit down and put their thoughts into the |brm of a business 
or friendly letter, with that readiness, clearness and accuracy 
which characterize a well disciplined and instructed mind, and 
which can and should be communicated in our common schools, 
under properly qualified teachers. Arithmetic, including both 
written and mental calculation, is taught so much as a mere me- 
chanical process, with so much reliance on rules, without a thor- 
ough mastery of the principles, with such indistinct ideas of the 
simplest elements of the science, and the most practical applica- 
tion and combination of these elements, that but little of the 
arithmetic of daily life, the principles and the processes employed 
in the sales and purchases, the measurements and the calcula- 
tions of business, is acquired in the common school. 

When we pass beyond these branches which are the only basis 
of education, very few, comparatively speaking, in the more ad- 
vanced classes of our district schools, have learned geography so 
as to be able to give a clear account of the town, county, state and 
country, in which they live ; of the natural and artificial divisions 
of the world; of the animals, productions, commerce, manufac- 
tures, and government peculiar to each. Out of many classes 
which I have examined, only here and there an individual appear- 
ed to be versed in the history of our own State and country ; of 
the lives and characters of the eminent men who have made it a 
name and a praise to be her citizen ; of the origin and connections 
of nations, and the progress of civilization. But I did not intend 
to pursue the course of study into detail, much less to disparage 
whatever of good may be accomplished. In what I have said, or 
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left unsaid, I am borne out by the remembrance of nine years 
experience in a district school, quite as good in every particular, 
as a majority of those I have visited within the past two years. 
I speak too in the language of many graduates of these schools, 
who have felt in their whole subsequent life, the defects of their 
early education. 

But all of these defects can be remedied, most effectually, by 
going to the source. This I conceive, is mainly the want of just 
appreciation on the part of parents, and the public generally, of 
the nature, means, and ends of education. If education was 
properly understood — if all the influences which go to mould and 
modify the physical, moral and intellectual habits of a child, were 
felt to be that child's education — parents and the public would 
not tolerate such school houses, with all their bad influences, in 
doors and out of doors, such imperfect and illiberal school 
arrangements, in almost every particular, as are now found in a 
large majority of the school districts of the State. If they had a 
proper estimate of the influence of teachers, for good or for evil, 
for time and eternity, on the character and destiny of their pupils, 
they would employ, if within the reach of their means, those best 
qusdified to give strength and grace to the body, clearness, vigor, 
and richness to the mind, and the highest and purest feelings to 
the moral nature of every chUd entrusted to their care. 

If the ends of education were regarded, something more would 
be aimed at than to enable a child to read, write, and cypher, or 
to attain to any degree of mere knowledge. As far as the indi- 
vidual is concerned, it would be to secure the highest degree of 
health, powers of accurate observation, and clear reflection, and 
noble feelings ; as far as the public is concerned, the prevention 
of vice and crime, and the keeping pure the source of the peace, 
order, and progress of society. 

Parents and society must be made to regard education in this 
light, as their first concern ; the common school, as the chief 
instrumentality for accomplishing it ; and the teacher, as deter- 
mining the character of the school.* If this can be effected, the 
work of improvement wUl be begun in earnest, and will not 
cease, until each district school shall witness the triumphs of 
education. 

Among the means for accomplishing this most desirable 
result, are the following. 

1. The press, the living voice, all the agencies and institutions by 
which the general mind is addressed and informed, must be invo- 
ked to the aid of common school education. The public press 
has been almost silent on this subject. Amid the jarring conflicts 
of party, and the louder claims of other interests, the true policy 
of the State, the improved education of every child, has been for- 
gotten. The sanctuary — out of which, like the river of the 
prophet, that imparted life wherever it flowed, common school 
education in Germany, Scotland, Switzerland, and New England, 
sprang into existence — in its zeal to promote the Sunday school. 
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the Bible, the Tract, the Missionary, the Temperance caase, 
has almost forgotten if not disowned this, its earliest offspring. 
Educated men, while they have gone into the Lecture room, that 
new field of popular influence and instruction, to advance the 
cause of truth, justice, literature, and philosophy, have scarcely 
touched on that of common school education, which holds every 
other good ckuse in its embrace. All of these, and other agen- 
cies, for reaching and informing the public mind, must be c^led 
in to aid the improvement of this long forgotten heritage of 
the many. 

2. The agency of good books in education, should be introduced 
as early as practicable, into our school system, I fear however, 
that nothing effectual will be done by the districts to purchase 
libraries, until moved by the pressure of public opinion from 
abroad, unless the State holds out an inducement to tax them- 
selves for this object, as they are now authorized to do. New 
York, to whose citizens belong the credit of having originated 
and realized the plan, first empowered each district to act, as our 
law now does. Nothing was accomplished, except through the 
generous sacrifices of individuals. She afterwards appropriated 
a given sum, ($53,000 a year, for five years,) and required that 
the same amount should be raised by taxation, for this object. 
Now every one of her ten thousand school districts, has, or will 
soon have, a library of fifty or a hundred volumes. To say noth- 
ing of the influence which these libraries will have in other 
respects, the intellectual tastes and habits which they will create 
€md foster, must lead to great improvements in the common 
schools of that State, to meet the higher educational wants of 
society. 

An appropriation of ten cents, on each person enumerated, to 
each school society, on condition that they should increase 
it, by at least an equal amount from other sources, to establish 
school libraries, would purchase, at the average price of the books 
most likely to be selected, at least twenty-five thousand, and prob- 
ably thirty thousand volumes — more than there are now in all the 
social libraries of the State. Unlike the latter, no person of suit- 
able age, because they were unable to pay, would be excluded 
from the right of drawing books. Can the expenditure of so 
small a sum in any other way accomplish so universal a good ? 
The sum might be appropriated from the avails of the Town 
Deposite Fund, or the School Fund. I have suggested that the 
sum shall be paid over to the school society, instead of the dis- 
tricts, and the corresponding amount be raised there by tax 
or voluntary subscriptions, because it is easy to see, that with the 
limited means to be appropriated by each district, and the small 
number of suitable books now prepared, that most of the districts 
in any society, would purchase the same volumes, and thus the 
reading of the community would be narrowed down to a few 
authors- If however, the whole sum appropriated to each of the 
districts, should be expended by the society, it would purchase a 
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better and larger selection of bo6ks, which could either be kept 
entire, at some central point, or be divided into as many libraries as 
' there are districts, and pass in succession through them all, under 
such regulations as the society might adopt. 

3. Many of the evils universally complained of and which result 
from crowding children of every age, and of both sexes, in the 
whole course of common school instruction under one teacher 
in summer, and another teacher in winter, can be obviated, and 
a higher degree of improvement secured with existing means, by 
a gradation of schools. The eleihents of such a gradation may 
be found in the high schools, union schools, and district schools, 
now recognized in the law. The studies appropriate to each 
should be defined, and different grades of qualifications in teach- 
ers appropriate to each class of schools should be established. 
Such a gradation will be found to exist in the best systems of 
public instruction, at home and abroad, and without it, I do not 
see how thorough instruction can be given in even the lower 
branches, much less, how the higher and more practical studies 
can be made common to the children of the poor and the rich. 
In the cities of the State especially the want of such a gradation 
is most evident, and its introduction is perfectly and immediately 
practicable. For this object and for the purposes of more vigilant 
and efficient school inspection and direction, the cities of the 
State should be constituted each, one district, with all the powers 
now given, both to school societies and districts. 

4. The most efficient instrumentality, however, on which we can 
rely for the permanent, and almost indefinite improvement of 
education in our common schools, is the employment of teach- 
ers properly qualified for their duties. The want of such teach- 
ers is widely felt, and the absence of all arrangements for secu- 
ring the necessary supply, is the principal defect in our system. 

What can be done to remove this defect? Upon the practical 
solution of this problem depends the immediate and permanent 
prosperity of our schools. 

1. The first, and necessarily imperfect method of securing 
well qualified teachers, would be to raise the standard of qualifi- 
cation now required by law, and to create a county or senatorial 
district board for the examination of teachers. This would op- 
erate to induce candidates to prepare themselves more extensively 
and thoroughly in the studies Which they are to teach, and on which 
they are to be examined, and would exclude in a great measure 
the operation of local, family and personal influences in granting 
or withholding the necessary certificates. There is however no 
sure test of ability and skill in instruction and government, but 
actual demonstration in the school room. To secure this prac- 
tical knowledge, other means than those of examination, how- 
ever strict and impartial, and than such as now exist in the State 
must be provided. 

2. A second method would be to improve the present sources 
relied on for supporting teachers. These sources are the com- 
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mon schools, and the higheE^ieminaries of education. Both 
might be made far more efficioflt^an they now are in this respect, 
by engrafting upon them a cl^sfor department for the education 
of teachers. 

From the older and more advanced scholars of either sex 
of the district schools, or the high school if it exists, such as have 
distinguished themselves by their scholarship, and good conduct, 
and manifest the requisite talents, as well as desire to become 
teachers, might be selected to receive, in the evening and at such 
other times as might be found convenient, specific instruction in 
the theory and practice of teaching. These might be allowed to 
assist in their respective schools under the direction of the teach- 
er, with great profit to themselves, and to the younger classes 
especially. They would thus have an opportunity of applying 
their instructions to practice, they would not be educated above 
their business, and would acquire the habits and methods of 
teaching in the very class of schools which they would afterwards 
be called upon to instruct.* If school societies understood their 
own interest, they would establish a common school of a higher 
order, if for no other purpose than to provide a home supply of 
better teachers for their respective districts. In Holland this 
method was formerly the sole resort for the training of teachers, 
but in perfecting her system of primary instruction, as will be 
seen in the Appendix, regularly organized Normal Schools have 
been lately established. In the public schools of the city of New 
York this plan is thoroughly organized and carried out. In 
Boston and Philadelphia, a model school is connected with it. 

Academies and similar institutions can become more useful 
than they now are in supplying good teachers — 

First, by instituting a " teacher's class" in the winter and 
spring for young ladies, and in the summer and autumn for young 
men, who have been teachers, or expect to become such soon. 
Here they should have an opportunity to revise the studies of the 
district school, and receive such knowledge of the best methods 
and familiar practical illustrations as the principal and other 
friends of education can give during the period allotted to the 
course. An experiment of this kind was tried at Hartford in the 
Grammar School with a class of twenty six young men, and in 
the Female Seminary with a class of sixteen young ladies, with 
the most gratifying results. 

Second, by organizing a department for the .more liberal and 
thorough education of teachers. Such a department should in- 
clude a professor, who should devote his whole time to the theory 
and practice of education, a course of instruction embracing 
all the studies of the common schools with the best methods of 
communicating them to others, and a model school. The 
model school might be a primary department of the academy, under 
an appropriate assistant, or the neighboring district school, in 

* An interesting experiment of this kind as well as in other respects is to be made in the 
schools of Kensington as will be seen by Mrs. Willard's letter in the Appendix. 
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wliich under tlie siipervipion of Itf professor, the best methodd 
sliould be piirriiicd. Tlie ftuSet^ *f tlie department tthoiild 
have nil oj^Kjrt unity not on)/ oTwUheKsing frequently ami famil- 
iarly the exercises and inanngemcnt of this school, but (should 
receive explunationn and lectures there as to the modes pursued, 
be allowed to conduct the recitations, and on return to the class 
room be refjuircd to giie their views in writing and orally on what 
they had seen or heard. 

In giving the above outline of a properly organized "Teach- 
ers' Department," I have in reality, incor|>orated the Normal 
School with the Academy. The advantages of this arrangement 
are the saving of much additional expense for buildings, appara- 
tus, and assistants, nnd the liberalizing influence of associatifm 
in the recitation room, and out of it, with persons destined to 
other pursuits, on the mind anil manners of tlinsc who are to 
become teachers. The disadvantages are, in the present compar- 
atively low social and literary position, accorded to the profes- 
sion, in public estimation, lest the department and those connect- 
ed with it, should be regarded as only nn appendage to the Acad- 
emy; and those destined for a longer or shorter time to become 
teachers, lose that enthusiasm in the proposed calling which is 
essential to eminent success, and acquire, what under the most 
favorable circumstances, is likely to come soon enough, a par- 
tiality fur those pursuits, which they see command a higher social 
rank, more honorable fume, and a richer pecuniary return. 
What is now wanted in this State, and in the country, are insti- 
tutions in which the exclusive attention of men of the first talents, 
and experience in education, should be devoted to the distinct 
object of giving the greatest practical elevation and efficiency, to 
the profession of common school teacher, and where all the 
arrongeuieuts, to the minutest detail, should be shaped to accom- 
plish this great end. This want can be in no way so etfectually 
'supplied as by the establishment of at least, one thoroughly 
organized Normal School. 

In conclusion, let me commend to the Board, and through them 
to the Legisl.iture, the importance of making adequate provision 
for supplying our common schools with good teachers and good 
books. Tlitise two elements of improvement will impart to the 
public mind, and our school system, an impulse of the most pow- 
erful character, and eventually work out such modilications as 
will adapt it to (he wants of the State and the age. May the 
claims of the seventy thousand children now in the schools, and 
the thousands who will soon occupy their seats, and our places 
in the community, not find a cold, unwilling, or discordant audi- 
ence in the highest council of the State. 

HENRY BARNARD, 2d. 

New Haven, May 11, 1840. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD. 



The Board of Commissioners of common schools, respectfully 
submit the Annual Report required of them by the act of 1839. 

First, as to their oum doings, — :In addition to the specific duties 
assigned to them by the General Assembly, the Board have prose- 
cuted, through their Secretary, substantially the same measures 
which have been pursued since their first organization. 

By personal inspection of the schools, written and personal 
communication with parents, school officers and teachers, pub- 
lic addresses and the Connecticut Common School Journal, the 
Secretary of the Board has aimed to ascertain the condition of 
the schools and of the public mind respecting them, to dissemi- 
nate a knowledge of existing defects and desirable improve- 
ments, and to awaken and enlist a vigilant superintendence on the 
part of committees, and a more intelligent interest in behalf of 
common education in the whole community. 

These measures have, it is believed, been as successful as the 
difficulty, delicacy and extent of the work to be accomplished, 
will admit. 

Second, as to the condition of the common schools and the means 
of popular education generally. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Board with 
the documents annexed, embraces a more minute survey of the 
history and actual operation of our system of common schools, 
tl^an was ever before submitted to the Legislature. 

By direction of the Board, instead of the statistical returns 
heretofore required of school visiters, agreeable to the provision 
of the act of 1838, the visiters were requested to present their 
views as to the condition and improvement of the schools, in a se- 
ries of connected remarks. An abstract in part of the communi- 
cation made by them in compliance with this request, has been 
prepared by the Secretary. 

This document is of the highest value. It contains the sug- 
gestions of many of the most intelligent and experienced friends 
of common schools from every section of the state, as to the 
actual workings of our school system in several important par- 
ticulars. While they speak almost uniformly of the increase of 
parental and public interest which has followed the recent action 
of the Legislature, they show that a wide-spread and paralizing 
apathy hangs over the public mind in relation to the whole subject, 



and that the evils heretofore pointed out by the Secretary in hi» 
annual reports, exist to a greater or less extent in every school so- 
ciety in the state. The most important of these evils are, an un- 
due reliance on the avails of public funds for the support of 
common schools ; the large number of children who attend pri- 
vate schools, or no school public or private; the immense sacri- 
fices of the means and privileges of education from irregular and 
late attendance; the inconvenient, repulsive and unhealthy state of 
roost of the district schoolhouses ; the inequality of the education 
of children arising out of the inequalities of school districts ; 
the variety of ages, studies and classes in the same school ; the 
diversity and insufficient supply of school books ; the imperfect 
qualifications and constant change of teachers; the disastrous 
neglect of the primary branches ; the deficiency of school appa- 
ratus and libraries ; and above all other defects, the absence of 
parental visitation to the school, and co-operation with the teach- 
er in the education of the children. 

On all these topics there is a remarkable coincidence in the 
views of school visiters. By consulting the abstracts which the 
Secretary of the Board has made of official documents respect- 
ing the organization and administration of the school systems of 
other states, it will be seen that these and similar evils exist 
to some extent elsewhere, and that vigorous measures are recom- 
mended or adopted to remove or remedy them. This abstract, in 
connexion with the selections heretofore made and distributed 
to the several districts, by direction of the General Assembly, pre- 
sents a complete survey of the means and condition of common 
school education in Europe and the United States. Without point- 
ing to the system or schools of any other state or country as models 
for our imitation or adoption, the Board would refer to the ex- 
perience of Holland for the efficiency which an active, intelligent 
and vigilant superintendence or inspection can give to a system 
of public instruction ; of Prussia for the value of seminaries 
for the training of teachers and of a classification of schools : 
of Encrland and Scotland for a demonstration of what can be 
done in infant and juvenile schools for early physical, intel- 
lectual and moral education, not only in the school room but on the 
play ground ; of Massachusetts for a system of common schools, 
supported entirely by a tax on property, and particularly to its 
successful operation in some of the large towns of that common- 
wealth ; and of New York for what can be done in less than thir- 
ty years, towards establishing common schools, supported in part 
by public funds, in part by tax on property, and in part by 
tax on parents who send to the schools, and towards promoting the 
general intelligence of the community, by a library of well se- 
lected books in every one of her ten thousand districts. 

From these various documents it is evident that while Connec- 
ticut yields to no state or country for her early, continued and 
liberal provision for the education of all her children, her true 
policy is to persevere in those measures which will ascertain and 



disseminate a knowledge of all existing defects and desirable im- 
provements among school societies, districts, parents and teach- 
ers, and to incorporate from time to time such modifications as 
experience elsewhere shall prove to be advantageous and suited 
to her circumstances. 

Third, plans for the improvement and better organization of 
the common schools. 

Agreeable to a resolution of the last General Assembly, the 
Board have prepared a draft of a revised school law, in which the 
various enactments of existing laws are brought together under 
their appropriate heads. 

This draft is accompanied by remarks of the Secretary of the 
Board, on the history and present state of the law relating to 
schools. These remarks, suggested from three years devotion to 
the duties of his office, and an extensive observation of the actual 
working of our school system, are worthy of the serious conside- 
ration of the legislature. 

In conclusion, the Board would renew the recommendation 
made in their former communications to the General Assembly. 

1st. That such aid be afforded by legislative provision, as will 
insure the continuation and wide circulation of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal. Thus far this publication has been sus- 
tained by individual liberality, and principally by the sacrifices 
of the Secretary of the Board. Its circulation too has been com- 
paratively limited. Still the experience of three years, it is be- 
lieved has shown that such a Journal, devoted exclusively to the 
interests of common school education, and sent to every district, 
monthly or semi-monthly, with explanations of any questions and 
difficulties arising under the school law, with improved plans of 
school house architecture, and other articles calculated to interest, 
improve and assist school officers, teachers, parents and children, 
will form a valuable auxiliary in the work of making our com- 
mon schools more useful and more worthy of the progress of so- 
ciety, and the abounding means of the state. 

2d. That some inducement be held out to school societies or 
districts, to provide for themselves a common school library, as 
one of the most recent and important means of the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the community. The interest which 
such a library would create among the older scholars at school, 
the assistance it would afford the teacher in oral instruction, and 
the intellectual tastes and habits it would create and foster in the 
community, must greatly extend the present advantages of the 
district schools, and lead to great improvements in them, to meet 
the higher educational wants of society. 

3d. That some provision be made for the establishment of nor- 
mal schools, or seminaries for the training of teachers, where a 
practical knowledge of the best methods of arranging the clas- 
ses and studies, and conducting the government and instruction 
of district schools, can be communicated and illustrated. One 
such school, under an experienced principal and assistant, with a 
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model school connected with it, where theory can be carried into 
practice, and an example given of what a district school ought 
to be, would draw to it numbers of our young men, and young 
women, to improve the qualifications they already possess for 
teaching, and gain the experience and skill which are necessary. 

An appropriation for this object will supply a radical defect in 
our system, and give an impulse of the most powerful and salu- 
tary character to the cause of school improvement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

William W. Ellsworth. 

Seth p. Beers, Lorin P. Waldo, 

Denison Olmsted, Francis A. Perkins, 

Andrew T. Judson, Samuel D. Hubbard. 
Hartford, May, 1841. 



REPORT 



OF THE 



SECRETARY OF THE BOARD. 



To the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, 
Gentlemen: 

At the close of another year, I herewith respectfully submit 
my Third Annual Report, as Secretary of your Board, in 
relation to my own doings and the condition and improvement 
of the common schools. 

In the course of the year, I have visited seventy-six school 
societies in seven out of the eight counties, and by personal 
observation in the schoolroom, and inquiry among parents, 
school committees, teachers and children, have endeavored to 
ascertain the degree of parental and public interest in rela- 
tion to common schools ; the number of children, especially 
in cities and manufacturing villages, who were in no school, 
public or private ; the condition of schoolhouses ; the quali- 
fications, compensation, and success of teachers ; the disci- 
pline, instruction, studies, books, and manners of the schools, 
and the means generally of popular education. During these 
circuits, I have addressed such persons as were disposed to 
come together on public notice, on topics suggested by the 
existing state of the schools, and of the public mind in relation 
to their improvement. At these meetings, and through the 
Journal, I recommended particularly that meetings of similar 
character should be held, as far a^ practicable, in every school 
district, under the direction of the school visiters, for the purpose 
of awakening and enlisting a more vigorous, intelligent, and 
liberal public opinion in then* support. Among the topics 
which might be profitably presented and discussed on such 
occasions, the following were suggested : 

The advantages, individual, social, and civil, of the more complete 
education of every child in the State, and the necessary connection of 
ignorance, especially of moral ignorance, with poverty, vice, and 
crime. 

The prevailing defects and capabilities of improvement in physical, 
intellectual and moral education, as given in our common schools. 
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The best modes of securing the regular and punctual attendance at 
school of all the children of a district or society, and of enlisting the 
more active co-operation of parents in this and other objects connect- 
ed with their education. 

The evils resulting from the location, construction and internal ar- 
rangements of schoolhouses as they now are, and the best plans for 
improving them and for building new. 

The disadvantages of small or poor districts, and the best way of 
assisting them so as to equalize the opportunities of common educa- 
tion in the same society or town. 

The evils of crowding a large number of children of all ages and 
various studies, in a great variety of text books, under one teacher, and 
the remedies for them — 1, by establishing a separate school for the 
younger children in the summer and autumn, and another for the 
older children in the winter, each under a teacher of the appropriate 
qualifications ; or 2, by employing an assistant for the younger chil- 
dren ; or 3, by a union school for the Older children of two or more ad- 
joining districts; or 4, by a central school of a higher order for the 
more advanced children of the whole society or town. 

The too prevalent and ruinous neglect ot the primary branches, and 
of the younger children, and the importance of furnishing the latter 
in every instance with a slate and pencil to use in drawing or writing, 
or in any innocent way to amuse and improve themselves when not 
otherwise employed. 

The evils of a great diversity and inadequate supply of books in the 
same branches of study. 

The evils of a constant change of teachers from male to female, and 
the importance of giving permanent employment to well qualified 
teachers of both sexes in the same school. 

The various useful applications of the black-board and other cheap 
and simple apparatus, and the importance of resorting more to visible 
illustrations in instruction. 

The establishment of district libraries, or of a society or town li- 
brary, divided up into as many cases as there are districts, to be passed in 
succession through each, for the older children of the schools, and the 
adults generally of the district. 

The purchase of books on education, and especially on the theory 
and practice of teaching, for teachers. 

The formation of associations of teachers for mutual improvement, 
and the visitation of each other's school accompanied by a few ox 
their best scholars. 

The importance of parents visiting the schools, and the practica- 
bility of organizing an association of the mothers of a district or so- 
ciety for this and other objects connected with the common school. 

The assembling of all the children with their teachers and parents, 
once a year oroftener, for an examination, exhibition, or at least appro- 
priate addresses and other exercises. 

Besides these and kindred topics more directly connected with the 
condition and improvement of the schools, others relating to the or- 
ganization and administration of them, by law, can be profitably 
considered, such as — 

The creation of a county or senatorial district board, to examine 
teachers and give certificate of qualifications, or of a superintendent 
to visit all the schools within the above limits, and report on their rela- 
tive condition. 
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The establishment of normal schools, or seminaries for the educa* 
tion of those who design to become teachers, with model schools at- 
tached, where a practical knowledge of the best methods of arran- 
ging the studies, and conducting the instruction and government of 
children can be acquired. 

The principle upon which the distribution of the public money 
should be made, whether by actual attendance in school, or the num- 
ber of children in the district, or the amount of money voluntarily 
raised, or the amount of its grand list, or whether any, and if any, 
what conditions should be attached to its enjoyment. 

Whenever consulted, as I have been almost daily by letter 
or otherwise, for advice, explanation or information relative 
to the school law, for plans of schoolhouses, for the amicable 
settlement of controversies, or in any way to promote the 
usefulness of common schools, I have freely rendered any 
assistance in my power. 

As the source of desirable information to parents, school 
officers and teachers, and an indispensable auxiliary in my 
labors, I have continued the publication of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal. As no provision was made for its 
support by the Legislature, this step has subjected me to 
an expense above all receipts for subscribers or otherwise, 
equal to one third of all the compensation allowed to this of- 
fice. Should the experience of three years have demon- 
strated that the publication of such a Journal, even with a 
limited circulation, and that circulation not embracing those 
who need it most, has been attended with salutary results, it 
is hoped that some legislative provision will be made to con- 
tinue it beyond the close of the present volume, and send it 
to every school district in the State. 

To enable the Board and the Legislature to profit by the 
experience of other States, where the common school system 
is in operation, I have made an abstract of such official doc- 
uments and information as I could collect, respecting the or- 
ganization and administration of these systems, and the ef- 
forts which are making to improve the condition of the 
schools. 

To assist the Board in revising and consolidating the vari- 
ous laws relating to the education of children, and schools, I 
have prepared a review of the most important legislative en- 
actments on the subject from 1650 to 1840, with some re- 
marks on the leading provisions of the law as it now stands. 

Instead of the statistical information heretofore required of 
school visiters respecting the several district schools, they 
were requested, agreeable to the direction of the Board, to 
communicate their views respecting the condition of the 
schools in several specified particulars, with plans and sugges- 
tions for their improvement, as well as any alteration in tbe 
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organization and administration of the system. Communi- 
cations have been received from more than tvi^o-thirds of all 
the towns in the State, an abstract of wrhich is herewith pre- 
sented. Although this document was necessarily compiled 
with great haste, and embraces only a small portion of the 
returns received and examined, it constitutes the most valu- 
able evidence which has yet been collected, as to the existing 
state and wants of the common schools. 

I have also received several reports prepared by school 
visiters of the several societies, giving a minute account of 
their own proceedings, and of the appearance of the schools 
at their visitations. As models of fidelity on the part of these 
officers^ and evidence of the great usefulness of such local 
reports, from their necessary influence on scholars, teachers, 
parents and the community generally, I have appended two 
to the above abstract. 

I intended in this communication to have presented the 
results of my observation and inquiries in the schoolroom, and 
elsewhere, as to the arrangement and classification of the 
schools, the succession and extent of the several studies, the 
methods of discipline and instruction generally pursued, and 
other kindred topics, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
importance of some legislative effort to establish seminaries 
with model schools attached, where a practical knowledge of 
all that relates to the arrangement, classification, studies, 
methods of teaching and governing common schools could 
be given to such as propose to become teachers. But the 
preparation of the accompanying documents has occupied so 
much of the time allotted to this work, that I shall confine 
my remarks to such features in the organization and adminis- 
tration of our school system as are discussed in the communi- 
cations of school visiters. 

1. PUBLIC AND PARENTAL INTEREST. 

In its organization our school system is eminently popular, 
and the efficiency of its administration depends mainly on the 
voluntary action of school societies and districts, and the per- 
sonal co-operation of parents with the teacher. The interest 
manifested by the community, and by parents in particular, 
in relation to common schools, is the evidence and measure 
of their prosperity. The absolute necessity of awakening 
and securing this interest as the condition and source of all 
permanent and extensive improvement, has become more 
and more deeply impressed on my mind. The most liberal 
appropriations on the part of the State, and the most perfectly 
devised system, will utterly fail, unless the former secures the 
co-operation of the community, and the latter becomes embued 
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with the life of public sentiment. With these views as to the 
importance of public and parental interest, I have aimed to 
ascertain its present condition, and the means best calculated 
to increase its amount and activity. 

Towns, school societies and districts, as such, contribute 
little or nothing to support schools. More than five ninths of 
the annual expenses are paid by permanent funds, and less 
than one ninth, by a tax on the property of the community. 

The annual and other meetings of school societies are thinly 
attended, and the meetings of school districts, although they 
are better attended, are not characterized by liberal appro- 
priations ^for building and repairing schoolhouses, and the 
employment of well qualified teachers, for a suitable period 
of the year. 

Parents do not make sufficient efforts to secure the regular 
and punctual attendance of their children at school, to supply 
them with the requisite books, to ascertain their progress by 
visiting the schools, and inquiring into their studies at home, 
to respect, to encourage and co-operate with the teacher, by 
inviting him to their society and sustaining him in all cases of 
necessary discipline, and to read, hear and converse on the 
condition and improvement of the common schools. 

The causes which have led to the present apathy are, a 
defective organization of the system by which the school 
interest is dissevered from all the great interests of the com- 
munity acting as towns, or as religious societies, and the sup- 
port of schools is practically removed from parents and towns 
to permanent funds, the avails of which are enjoyed without 
the necessity of any corresponding effort ; the absence of all 
arrangements by which teachers may be properly qualified 
for their duties, and the inspection and supervision of the 
schools may be exercised by persons to some extent inde- 
pendent of local prejudices and influences, and in all cases 
capable, from their intelligence and experience, of suggesting 
improvements in every department of the system ; the want 
of a just appreciation on the part of parents of the nature, 
means and ends of education, and the importance in its social 
and political bearings of making the common school at once 
good and cheap, so as to become practically the broad plat- 
form for the elementary education of all the children of the 
community. 

The remedies for this want of parental and public interest 
are: 

1. To make it the duty of towns acting as school societies 
to maintain a sufficient number of common schools of differ- 
ent grades for the free, useful, and equal education of all 
their children and youths, and to distribute the school money 
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on such conditions and in such a manner as to aid those who 
are willing to help themselves, and to conform to the require- 
ments of the law. 

2. To provide in every county, in connection with existing 
institutions, an opportunity for those who are now teachers to 
improve themselves, and at least one thoroughly organized 
normal school, or teachers' seminary, where the greatest 
practical skill, elevation, and efficiency, can be given to the 
common school teacher, and a demonstration be made of 
what can be accomplished by the employment of such teach- 
ers in all the public schools. 

3. To subject the common schools not only to local super- 
vision, but to the inspection of one or more persons, practi- 
cally acquainted with the subject, in each county or senatorial 
district, who shall not only examine teachers, visit schools, 
confer with parents, teachers, and school officers, but publish 
semi-annually a detailed report of what has been done and 
seen, with plans and suggestions for the improvement of the 
schools. 

4. To send to every school officer and teacher a periodical 
sheet, devoted exclusively to official school documents, and 
to such other articles as may be calculated to promote the 
prosperity and usefulness of the common schools. 

5. To hold out inducements to school societies or districts 
to establish libraries of well selected books, by which the in- 
struction of the schoolroom and the art of printing may be 
made practically available to the poor as well as the rich. 

2. DISTRICTS. 

From the operation of various causes, the territory or 
families of school societies have been divided into about 
1650 school districts, differing from each other in territoriat 
extent, population, pecuniary ability, and more than all, in 
the degree of public and parental interest manifested in the 
common schools. The avails of the school funds, and gene- 
rally, of the town deposite fund and of local funds, are dis- 
tributed to these districts according to the number of persons 
between the ages of 4 and 16, and constitute the main reliance 
of the several districts for the compensation of teachers. 
This diversity in the means and influences which determine 
primarily the character of a school, results in the most obvious 
and disastrous inequality in the education of children in dif- 
ferent districts. If a child is born or located in a populous 
district, or in a small one, where the energy and liberality of 
a few individuals make up for its weakness in numbers and 
other disadvantages, he can enjoy the instruction of a well 
qualified teacher for ten or eleven months. in the year during 
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his whole school life, and thus attain the highest advantages 
provided by our system of common schools. But if, on the 
other hand, he is born in a small district, and especially, in a 
district where little or no effort is made on the part of the 
parents, or the community, he can only attend a district 
school from four to five months in the year, kept usually in a 
small, inconvenient and unhealthy schoolhouse, and taught by 
a cheap, and generally an incompetent teacher. True it is, 
that the advantages of a large and wealthy district are too 
often thrown away by the districts themselves, and the chil- 
dren located there do not, by regular and punctual attendance 
at school and diligence in their studies, profit to the extent 
they might ; and it is equally true, that many persons make 
up in after life for the imperfect and inferior school advan- 
ta&^es enjoyed in small districts by the energy of superior 
talent, by self-training, and the habits of self-reliance and 
self-respect created by our civil and social institutions. But 
speaking generally, it may be safely said, that there are at 
least four hundred districts in the State, and one or more in 
every school society, in which the children are doomed to an 
inferior and imperfect education, and to all its disadvantages. 

Much may be done not only to increase the amount and 
quality of common school education, as will hereafter be 
shown, but to distribute the advantages of this education 
much more equally than at present to children in different 
districts. To accomplish this last object, a general revision 
of the extent and limits of school districts is desirable, for the 
purpose of defining the boundaries of all of them more accu- 
rately, and of adapting the size to the altered state of the 
population. In such a revision many small districts might be 
enlarged by adding portions of larger adjoining districts, and 
in some cases by annexing the inhabitants of small districts to 
others, when the same can be done without subjecting any of 
the children to an inconvenient distance. This revision can 
be made at any time by school societies, but as the object is a 
desirable one in other points of view, it should be done imme- 
diately. Whenever any district or individual is aggrieved by 
the action of the society or their committee in this respect, the 
party should have the liberty of appeal to some disinterested 
tribunal, whose decision in the case should be final. 

Whether any rievision or alteration of districts is made or 
not, the present rule and practice of distributing all school 
money among districts according to the number of persons 
between the ages of 4 and 16 in each, should be changed, 
and provision made, as the basis of all distribution, that 
every district shall have the means of employing a teacher 
of the requimte qualifications for at least three months in 
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winter and three months in summer, or for a continuous 
period of six months in the year. Tliis will require that the 
small and weak districts receive more than they now do, but 
not more than enough to accomplish the purpose — the useful 
education of all the children of the society. If this calculation 
is based on the practice which prevails in more than 1500 
districts, of supporting but one common school for all the 
children of the district, and of employing a male teacher in 
winter and a female in summer, and the rate of teachers' 
wages for the State, say 817 for males and $S for females, 
every district must receive at least 875, viz. $51 to employ a 
male teacher for three months in the winter, $24 to employ a 
female teacher in the summer, or $12.50 for a male or female 
teacher for six months. This does not include any provision 
for the board of teachers, or fuel, which is left to the district, 
or to parents. If $75 be taken as the smallest sum with 
which anv district should be furnished, and the avails of the 
school fund and town deposite fund together be estimated at 
$1.75 for every person between the ages of 4 and 16, there 
are 60 districts which now receive, each, only $17.50, and 
require, each, $57.50 more, or $5.75 on each person enume- 
rated; 177 which receive $35, and require $40, or $2 on 
each person enumerated; and 454 districts which receive 
$52.50 and will require $22.80, or less than $1 On each per- 
son enumerated, to enable them to employ a teacher or 
teachers of the legal qualifications for six months in the year 
at the average rate of wages. The course I would recom- 
mend is this: that a certain sum, say $50, be distributed to 
each school district, without reference to the number of chil- 
dren in each, and the remainder be divided among the several 
schools (including the schools of a higher order) according to 
the ratio of attendance for the preceding year. This mode 
will enable every district to come up to the minimum stand- 
ard, and make it the interest of the district and parents to 
secure the regular attendance of the children. 

There are many considerations connected with this feature 
of our school system which cannot be presented here. In 
another place I shall show the necessity of schools of a higher 
grade than the district school, if we would increase the amount 
and quality of common school education, and do away with 
the necessity of private schools. 

3. SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The work of improvement has commenced in this depart- 
ment. More new schoolhouses have been erected, and old 
ones repau^d on correct principles, within the last three 
years, than for twenty years previous. But from personal 
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knowledge of many hundred schoolhouses, and minute writ- 
ten descriptions of many hundred more, in more than two- 
thirds of all the school societies, and the uniform testimony of 
school visiters, there is pressing need of immediate and still 
greater improvement. The following is a summary of the 

E resent condition of nine-tenths of all the district school- 
ouses in the state. 

Location. — They stand in or on the public road, so that 
the attention of children is disturbed by every passing object ; 
not unfrequently in bleak and unsheltered situations, where 
they are exposed to venter's storms, and to the concentrated 
radiation of a dry sandy soil ; in the neighborhood of noisy 
trades and places of public resort ; without any other play- 
ground than the highway, or adjoining private property ; and 
without appropriate and necessary out-buildings, whereby the 
health, manners, and instinctive feelings of decency and pro- 
priety in children and youth are exposed and injured. 

Size, — ^They are small, with a prison-like narrowness and 
lowness of dimensions, and yet with less cubic space to each 
scholar than is allowed to every prisoner in the state prison 
or county jail ; without a separate entry for boys and girls ; 
without scraper, mat, hooks, and shelves, so that habits of 
neatness, order and propriety can be cultivated; without 
sufficient space for the proper seating and necessary evolu- 
tions of the scholars ; without a raised platform and desk for 
the teacher ; and without any rooms for recitation or other 
useful purposes. 

Light. — They are lighted by windows on three or four 
sides, without blinds or curtains, so that there is much incon- 
venience and danger from cross lights, as well as from excess 
of light reflected from the book, or falling directly on the eyes. 
The window sills are so low, and the situation of the building 
so near the street, that passing objects and events out of doors 
are sure to attract the attention of the scholars. 

Ventilation. — There are no sufficient means to effect a 
constant supply of pure air, by allowing the escape of such 
portions of it as have become impure from the breathing of 
teacher and pupils, and from burning fires, and by the intro- 
duction of that which is pure and of the right temperature from 
without. In consequence of this neglect, especially in the 
winter, the children of our district schools are obliged to 
breathe an impure, stagnant, and oppressive atmosphere, the 
effects of which can be seen at any time after the school has 
been in service an hour, and especially in the afternoon, in the 
pale and wearied countenances, the languor and uneasiness of 
body and mind, especially in the younger children, and the 
exhaustion and irritability of the teacher. The evil conse- 
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quences of neglect in this particular often extend beyond the 
schoolroom. The seeds of disease, especially of consump- 
tion, if not sown in such an atmosphere, are rapidly quickened 
and developed, in the lungs of such as are constitutionally 
exposed to pulmonary complaints. Many devoted teachers, 
I have reason to believe, have contracted sickly habits, and 
ultimately fallen victims to diseases, whose early beginning 
might be traced back to the vitiated atmosphere of the school- 
room. In more than severi-eighths of the schoolrooms which 
I have visited, the children were allowed less than one- half the 
quantity of pure air which is deemed absolutely necessary for 
the health and the cheerful and successful labor of prisoners 
in the slate prison at Wethersfield, or the county jails at 
Hartford, New Haven, and Norwich. 

Temperature. — They are very imperfectly warmed, or 
protected from the rush of cold air through cracks and de- 
fects in the doors, windows, floors, and plastering. In a 
large portion of the districts there are no woodsheds, and 
the wood is scattered all about the premises, not cut, or 
split, but left to be incased in ice, or covered up in snow. 
Parents do not seem to estimate the consequences of neg- 
lect in this particular ; — the loss of a considerable portion of 
the morning session, the aching feet and hands, the benumbed 
faculties, the interrupted recitations, and loss of temper, and 
finally the head-aches, stiff necks, rheumatisms, and catarrhs, 
which result from the want of that prudence and forecast 
which make their own homes pleasant and cheerful. There 
is no sufficient provision for securing a uniform temperature 
in different parts of the room, so that one portion is frequently 
overheated, while the more distant is suffering from cold. 

Seats and Desks, — In the construction and arrangement of 
seats, due regard is not had to the convenience, comfort and 
health of those who are to occupy them, or the constant and 
complete supervision of the school by the teacher. The desks 
are usually attached to the wall on three sides of the room, so 
that for a large portion of the time the faces of the scholars are 
turned away from the teacher, and a portion of them, at least, 
have every facility and temptation to look out at the windows. 
The seats are too high, and the relative heights of the seats and 
desks are not properly adjusted to each other. I have never 
seen a schoolroom, which has not been built or repaired within 
three years, where the feet of every child, properly seated, 
could rest on the floor ; where the elbows and shoulders of 
those who were engaged in writing or cyphering were not 
raised too high ; and where there was, in all cases, suitable 
support to the seats against which the children, and especially 
the younger ones, could lean, whem tired, from an upright 



position. Nothing but the fear of punishment, or the frequent 
application of it, can keep a hve child still on such high, hard* 
backless slabs as are provided, and handed down from gene- 
ration to generation, in many of the district schools. They do 
not, cannot, and should not, sit still long under such circum- 
stances, especially as no occupation is allowed for eyes, mind, 
or muscles, and they are placed in roasting proximity to the 
fire. It is rank cruelty and injustice to enforce it. 

The seats and desks are not so arranged that each scholar 
can go to and from his seat, change his position, have access to 
his books, attend to his own business, be seen and approached 
by the teacher, without incommoding some other person. 

In consequence of neglect respecting seats and desks* 
awkward postures, distortions of the limbs and form, some- 
times amounting to disease, and especially spinal affections* 
are produced. To these wretched articles of school furni- 
ture, and to the imperfect ventilation of the schoolroom, are 
to* be attributed much of the noise and restlessness of the 
school, and the lasting distaste which so many entertain to 
study, books, and their teachers. 

Repairs. — ^Bad as the original location, construction and 
furniture of many of the schoolhouses are, these original 
defects are made still more wretched and perilous, from the 
omission of timely and necessary repairs. Districts neglect 
to make provision for it, and the district committees do not 
like to take the responsibility of doing their duty, lest the bill 
of expense should be complained of, or not be allowed. The 
consequence of this is, much inconvenience and suffering to 
the children, and ultimately more expense for fuel, or for 
doctors' bills, than the repairs would have amounted to. 

From this hasty glance at our district schoolhouses, and from 
the aching remembrance which every graduate of the district 
schools must have of their inconveniences, it is evident that 
something more should be done to improve them. They 
now stand in mournful and disgraceful contrast with all other 
public edifices; with our churches, retreats, asylums, and 
prisons ; with our dwelling houses ; and indeed every other 
structure intended for the convenience of man or beast. I 
can point to less than sixty buildings devoted to academies 
and private schools, where less than 3000 children receive or 
perfect their education, which cost more than all the 1600 
district schoolhouses, where more than sixty thousand children 
attend school. 

As a specimen of district schoolhouses, combining many de- 
sirable improvements, and avoiding the evils which have been 
touched upon in the above remarks, I append some cuts, and 
a description of the new building in district No. 6, Windsor. 

3 
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To cany forward the work of improvement in this depart- 
ment, sounder views than now generally prevail must be dif- 
fused through the community, and improved plans for the 
location, construction, and internal arrangements of school- 
houses must be brought within the reach of every district. 
An appropriation of a few hundred dollars for the last object 
would procure various plans for schoolhouses capable of 
containing from twenty to two hundred pupils, and to cost 
from $300 to $3000. 

It should be made a condition to the districts drawing public 
money, that the schoolhouse be such as the health and conve- 
nience of the scholar and teacher demand ; and of this the 
school visiters should be empowered to judge. 

If the district committee are not already clothed with this 
power and duty, they should be -authorized and directed, on 
the refusal or neglect of the district to make suitable provision 
for fuel, repairs, and a supply of all the appendages and ac- 
commodations of a schoolhouse, to do the same, and to assess 
the expense on the property of the district. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to select a site for a new 
schoolhouse, or to change the site of an existing house to 
adapt it to the altered state of the population, the committee 
of the society should be empowered to select the same, and 
to locate by metes and bounds the quantity of land necessary, 
and to assess the true value to the owner or owners ; and on 
the payment of such valuation, the land should become the 
property of the district. An appeal should be allowed to 
some disinterested tribunal, which should be empowered to 
grant such relief as may be just and equitable, and whose 
decision should be final. 

4. ATTENDANCE AND NON-ATTENDANCE. 

Of the 85,000 children between the ages of four and six- 
^ teen in the state, it is found, by comparison of the returns 
of school visiters for the last three vears, that not more than 
65,000 attend the common schools for any period of the 
year; about 12,000 attend private schools; and from 7 to 
8,000 attend no school, public or private. If to the 65,000 be 
added 1,000 children under four years of age in the summer 
schools, and 5,000 persons over sixteen in the winter schools, 
we have 71,000 persons as the aggregate attendance at the 
common schools for any period of the last year. 

It is found, by comparison of school registers accurately 
kept in different sections of the state, and in different districts 
representing the varying circumstances of city and country, 
large and small, much and little public interest, that the 
average attendance of persons of all ages amounts in summer 
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to about three-fifths, and in winter to about two-thirds, of the 
whole number registered. 

Thus the state provides from the school fund alone more 
than $24,000 for the education of persons who never enter 
the common school during the year. Of the whole amount 
expended on the common schools, and of all the privileges of 
these schools, two-fifths in summer and one-third in winter is 
lost by irregular attendance. 

The average length of the schools for the year is eight 
months, but many of the younger children attend only in the 
summer, and of the older, in the winter, so that the average 
time which each person attends does not amount to more 
than six months. The school age extends nominally from the 
age of four to sixteen years ; but, as far as my observation goes, 
it will be nearer the facts in the case if it is estimated at ten 
years — ^the period between five and fifteen. These two ele- 
ments give five years as the period during which our children 
attend school. And yet, if the previous calculations are cor- 
rect, from one-third to two-fifths of this period is lost by irre- 
gularity of attendance — thus reducing the actual school age 
of many children in the state to less than four years. Short 
as this period is, it is amply sufiicient to teach the same chil- 
dren more than is now taught in most of our district schools 
to children from the age of five to fifteen, with the long va- 
cations, irregular attendance, and constant change of teachers 
which characterize these schools, provided it could be devoted 
continuously and regularly, with a vacation of two months in 
theyear, judiciously distributed, under a well qualified teacher. 

But the irregularity of attendance is not only a loss to those 
who practice it of the time and privileges of the school, during 
the days of absence, but it impairs the value of the school 
when they do attend, interferes with the classification and 
recitations of others who attend regularly, and adds in various 
ways to the labors and trials of the teacher. 

The causes and remedies of the evils of non-attendance in 
the common schools, or in any school, common or private, and 
of late and irregular attendance, cannot be discussed at large 
here. I can only touch on a few leading considerations con- 
nected with the subject. 

Much of the attendance in private schools, as will be shown 
in another place, arises from the imperfect character of the 
common schools, and is encouraged by the present mode of 
sustaining the latter exclusively by public funds, and a tax on 
those alone who send to them. Until in our cities and populous 
villages primary schools for young children, and generally in 
the state one or more schools of a higher order than the district 
school are established, private schools of a similar character 
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will be supported by those who are abundantly able to provide 
for the education of their own children, and by others, who, 
appreciating the advantages of good schools, are willing to 
expend liberally from limited means to secure these advantages 
to their children. The experience of some societies and dis- 
tricts in this state, and of several cities in other states, demon- 
strates beyond question that the improvement of the common 
schools by the employment of good teachers, and by the mode 
above suggested, is always followed by an increase of attend- 
ance from children, who before attended private schools. 

Much of the non-attendance of persons over four and under 
sixteen, on any school, is made up of children under eight, and 
of those over twelve years of age. The former are children of 
idle, vicious, and ignorant parents, who are not conscious of any 
intellectual wants themselves, and of course make no provision 
for the moral and intellectual culture of their offspring. The 
latter are the children of selfish parents, who are ready to pro- 
vide the means of their own support, and sometimes of their 
vicious and criminal indulgence, by their children's labor, even 
at the sacrifice of their future usefulness and happiness. It is 
difficult to provide a remedy broad and thorough enough to 
cure this evil of non-attendance at school of children of the 
proper age; still the elementary education of every child 
must be secured in some way. 

As a preliminary step, a sufficient number of schools of 
different grades must be provided by towns, school societies, 
or districts. This is not the case at present in any city in the 
state. If, in addition to those now at school, those who are in 
no school, public or private, should apply for admission at the 
schoolrooms at present provided in these places, they could 
not be seated, much less instructed properly by the teachers 
now employed. To improve the education of the poor, 
especially in cities, a cl^ss of primary schools located wherever 
there are fifty or sixty children, and of evening schools for the 
older children, must be established, and the instruction in them 
must be the best, because it is all that many of these children 
will ever obtain. 

When established, the public schools must be supported in 
such a manner, that their prosperity and success shall be a 
matter of public and parental interest combined. To ac- 
complish this, the public must be required to contribute to 
their support, and, as far as practicable, have a direct interest 
in securing the attendance of children in them. This may be 
done by making it the duty of societies or districts to raise by 
tax an amount equal to what they receive, and by graduating 
the amount received, not to the number who can go, and 
ought to go to school, but to the number who actually do go. 
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This first provision would induce the public to look after the 
expenditure of their own money at least, and the last would 
make it the interest of school committees and parents to see 
to the regular and punctual attendance of the children; for 
by so doing the amount of public money coming to the dis- 
tricts would be increased, and the rate per scholar to be paid 
by the parents diminished. 

But other provisions will be necessary. The necessities and 
cupidity cf parents, and the self-interest of employers, and 
the proprietors of factories and manufacturing establishments, 
are liable to co-operate to withdraw children at too early an 
age from the schoolroom, for the profits of their labor. This 
gross injustice to the children, and the community in which 
such children are afterwards to live as parents and voters, 
must be prevented, by humane laws, firmly administered. 

No child under fourteen years of age should be employed 
to labor in a factory or manufacturing establishment, unless 
such child can show a certificate of school attendance for at 
least three months of the twelve next preceding ; and the 

Eeriod of their daily employment should be limited to eight 
ours, and their employment at night entirely prohibited, so 
as to admit of their regular attendance at evening schools. 

Any owner or proprietor of any factory or similar estab- 
lishment who shall employ a child under fourteen years of 
age, contrary to these provisions, should forfeit the sum of 
twenty dollars, to be recovered by the district committee, 
before any justice of the peace, for the use of the commoa 
school in the district ; and the district committee that neg- 
lects to prosecute every violation of these provisions should be 
made liable to the same forfeiture, recoverable by any mem- 
ber of the district, in the same way, and for the same use. 

Any person under sixteen years of age, bound to labor as 
an apprentice, or employed in any capacity for the year, 
should be entitled to three continuous months' schooling, and 
for a proportionate time when employed for six months. 

5. EXAMINATION OP TEACHERS AND VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 

The requirements of the law in these particulars have been 
more faithfully complied with during the past two years than 
before. In most school societies the board of visiters have 
appointed a committee of one or two persons, who have exam- 
ined all the teachers, visited all the schools, made out reports 
respecting their condition and improvement, for the informa- 
tion of the Board, and their several societies, and for the 
time thus employed, they have received in most instances the 
compensation allowed by law. As an example of fidelity < 
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ifi all these particulars, and of the beneficial results, I can 
refer, among other instances, to Farmington. 

I have heard of no complaint against this provision from 
school societies, where the work has been faithfully done, and 
where there is a willingness to make some effort for the im- 
provement of the schools. Objections have generally been 
made in quarters where before the passage of the act of 1839, 
there was a mere formal compliance with the requisitions of 
the law, and not always even that. 

It is the opinion of the most intelligent friends of schools, 
that a county or senatorial board for the examination of 
teachers, and the inspection of schools, would impart new 
vigor to the local admmistration of our school system, give a 
healthy stimulus to teachers, sift out those who are qualified, 
collect and disseminate the best plans of school government 
and instruction, and in various ways awake an interest in the 
community, and secure the progress of improvement. 

In this opinion I fully concur. Such a board composed of 
teachers, who had proved by their success, that they know 
what the qualifications and duties of a good teacher are, and 
of visiters who are experienced in visiting schools and com- 
paring the merits of different methods of education, would 
constitute a competent and independent tribunal for the ex- 
amination of teachers, and introduce an intelligent, vigilant 
and efficient school inspection. In Holland, the whole fab- 
ric of public instruction, rests on such a system of inspection, 
and in no country are the advantages of education more 
widely diffused. In Ohio, such a board of examination ex- 
ists. And in New York, county superintendents have been 
recently created, to visit and examine all the schools and 
school districts committed to their charge, and to inquire into 
all matters relating to the government, instruction, books, 
studies, discipline and conduct of such school, and the condi- 
tion of the schoolhouses, and of the districts generally. They 
are also required to make such suggestions to school officers, 
teachers, and parents, as may be called for by the state of the 
schools, or the districts, and in every way to promote sound 
education, and advance the prosperity of the schools. Each 
superintendent is allowed two dollars for each school district, 
and not exceeding five hundred dollars in the year. 

6. TEACHERS. 

I can do little more under this head, than reassert the gene- 
ral conclusions of my former report, confirmed as they are by 
the united voice of the school visiters. 

While only seventeen hundred teachers,including assistants 
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in the large districts, are required in all the common schools 
as at present organized, the number of different teachers 
actually employed, amounts to not less than twenty-seven 
hundred. 

Female teachers are employed in the summer schools al- 
most universally, and male teachers in all the large, and in 
most of the small districts in the winter. Not one in a hun- 
dred, except in cities and central districts, continues in the same 
school through the year, or even for two summers or two win- 
ters in succession. 

Many of the teachers are young, with but little knowledge 
of the world, or experience in self-government, and most of 
them entered on their office, with no other preparation than 
such as the district school affords, and propose to continue in 
it, no longer than until some more lucrative business presents. 

The wages of teachers, although they have advanced with- 
in the last three years, do not bear a fair proportion to the re- 
wards of skill and industry, which intelligence and enterprise 
can command in various other fields of labor, or to the com- 
pensation paid in private schools. 

Female teachers are employed for a longer period of the 
year than formerly, and as far as my own observation extends, 
they have shown themselves competent to teach all that can 
be, with any prospect of success, required of districts schools. 

As a class they have a quick perception of the wants of the 
young, an instinctive fondness and tact in communicating 
knowledge, especially by means of oral methods, a patience un- 
der the manifold trials of the schoolroom, agentleness of man- 
ners, a purity of character, and an insensibility to the temptations 
of ambition and avarice, which admirably adapt them to the 
holy responsibilities of education, especially in the early peri- 
od of life. The wages of this class of common school tqach- 
ers are far below the real worth of their services ; are not 
equal to the compensation realized in private schools, or in the 
factory and the work-shop ; and are altogether disproportion- 
ate to the average compensation of male teachers. 

Teachers as a class are better prepared to instruct than to 
govern schools, and to teach the more advanced, than .the pri- 
mary studies. Their attainments are beyond their tact and 
skill in communication, or their ability to call into vigorous and 
harmonious action, the various powers of the mind and heart. 

Many of the difficulties in instruction and government, ex- 
perienced by teachers, arise out of the present constitution 
of the district school, composed as it is of every variety of 
ages, of both sexes, of all the studies, from the lowest rudi- 
ments to the highest, of small but numerous classes, and the 
want of parental co-operation with the efforts of the teacher 
at home, both in instruction and discipline. 
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The practice of " boarding round," still prevails very gene- 
rally in the country districts. It may not be objectionable to 
young men, to be thus deprived of a regular and quiet home, 
but to young ladies of education and refinement, it is attend- 
ed with so many inconveniences, that many are driven 
from this their appropriate field of labor and usefulness rather 
than encounter them. 

Much can be done to improve the existing qualifications 
of teachers, and to make their services far more efficient. 

Teachers might be assisted in the purchase, or at least to 
the perusal of the best books on education, and especially of 
that class which have special reference to the duties and la- 
bors of the teacher in the schoolroom. Every lawyer, phy- 
sician and clergyman is required to pursue a specified course 
of study, before he is thought entitled to the confidence of 
the public. He buys or reads the best works relating to his 
profession, especially those which treat of its practical duties, 
and aims to keep up with the knowledge and spirit of the 
times, in his own department. It is a discouraging circum- 
stance, that so few teachers are wilhng to make any efforts 
themselves, to gain that information which the study and ex- 
perience of others have bequeathed for their benefit. 

Teachers should be invited, encouraged and assisted to as- 
sociate together for mutual improvement. The attainments 
of solitary reading should be quickened by the action of liv- 
ing mind. The acquisitions of one should be tested by the 
experience, the approbation, or the strictures of others. New 
advances in any direction should become known, and made 
the common property of the profession. New hints should 
be taken up and followed out by trial and investigation. Old 
and defective methods should be held up, exposed and aban- 
doned. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the interchange 
of ideas, the mutual benefit of each other's experience, the 
discussion of topics which concern their common advance- 
ment, would make every teacher feel that he was a member 
of an important body, and thus increase his self-respect. 
The community too, would thus be made to feel the im- 
portance of the profession in its aggregate strength, and ac- 
cede to it a higher social and pecuniary consideration. 

They should be authorized and encouraged by school com- 
mittees, to visit each other's schools, and in this way, witness 
other methods of discipline and instruction than their own. 
Teachers, no more than others, will continue long in practices 
which their own observation convinces them are not as good 
and profitable as those pursued by others in their neighbor- 
hood, and which others can compare and contrast with their 
own. By means of conferences and visits here spoken of, 
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improved methods of arrangement and instruction, have in 
the course of a single winter been transferred from one dis- 
trict to nearly all the districts in a society. 

But the most effectual way of improving the qualifications 
of teachers, of creating in them and in the community a pro- 
per estimate of the true dignity and usefulness of the office, of 
carrying out into practice the soundest views of education, is 
to establish at least one institution for their specific training. 

Such an institution, in the outset at least, had better be 
confined to the preparation of female teachers. The course 
of instruction should have especial reference to common 
schools in the country. The model school should, as far as 
practicable, bear a close resemblance in its elements to an 
ordinary district school. The pupils should be such as are 
willing to meet a p( rtion of the expense of residence at the 
institution, by the assistance they would render at such times 
as would not interfere with the studies and exercises of the 
place. 

The whole spirit of the institution should be such as to in- 
vite those only to come, who have a natural fondness for the 
office of teaching, and are animated in their preparatory work, 
by higher motives than the hope of pecuniary returns they 
are likely to receive. 

The estabHshment of one or more schools of this descrip- 
tion, is recommended in nearly every communication from 
school visiters. They have been objected to, in four instan- 
•ces, for the following reasons. " They are of foreign origin.** 
They need not necessarily be modelled, and indeed ought 
not to be, after foreign institutions. They should be adapted 
to meet our own wants, to raise up Connecticut teachers for 
Connecticut schools. The objection is as valid against insti- 
tutions for the deaf and dumb, or the blind, or the insane, or 
colleges, or even the common school, which is only an im- 
provement on the parochial schools of Germany. 

" They are unnecessary : our colleges, academies and pri- 
vate schools, can furnish teachers for the higher order of com- 
mon schools, and these last for the district school." It is 
possible that much might be done in this way, but at pres- 
ent, there are no adequate means provided in any of the insti- 
tutions for the specific training, or the apprenticeship required. 
We have good teachers, but they have become such, by im- 
proving their native tact by experience in the schoolroom ; 
but who knows how many minds and hearts have been ruin- 
ed or injured by the experiments of beginners. The best 
teachers universally acknowledge the value and necessity of 
such schools. 

4 
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" Those who are educated there, will not become teachers 
for life, or teachers in common schools." They will howev- 
er be more likely to make teaching a profession, than any 
other class. It would answer a good purpose, even if they 
taught for a few years. To provide against the last result, 
the institution should be confined to females, and those who 
receive its benefits, should come under obligations to teach 
two or three years in common schools ; but above all, they 
should be such only as are actuated by the highest devotional 
feelings. 

" The teachers thus educated, will be few compared with 
the number of schools." But abegmning must be made, and 
in the present state of the pubhc mind, and of the public 
schools, a single demonstration of what can be done, and of 
the best manner of doing it, is needed. The good which a 
few teachers properly trained, would do, would not be con- 
fined to the districts in which they labored. Their schools 
would become model schools for other districts, and the awa- 
kening influence of their example and precept, would be felt 
all around them. Teachers who have not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of such training, would strive to excel those who 
had, and thus a wholesome spirit of emulation would be pro- 
voked among teachers. 

"Districts will not pay wages sufficient to employ teachers 
who are thus prepared." There are districts which pay libe- 
rally, and who look long and far to find good teachers. Such 
districts would go directly to such an institution for their* 
teachers. Besides an improvement in the qualifications of 
teachers, would to some extent increase the demand for 
them, and the demand would hicrease the compensation. 

" The time required for this preparation, is more than most 
teachers can give." Although it would be desirable to extend 
the course of instruction to two years at least, still much can 
be accomplished in a brief period. Six months residence in 
such an institution, with daily practice or observation in the 
model school, or even a shorter period would be of incalcu- 
lable service. 

" The expense of such an institution, will be great." 
Like other good institutions, it will cost something, but the 
cost will depend somewhat on the scale with which it is com- 
menced. An appropriation of $10,000 on the part of the 
state, united with what could be raised by individual subscrip- 
tions, would be sufficient to make a fair trial. 

7. STUDIES. 

Spelling, reading, writing and arithmetic are taught in 
every district school, and grammar, geography and history to 
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some extent in most. In addition to these, there are classes 
in natural philosophy, and other branches, which it is very 
desirable should be pursued during the school life of every 
person, but which cannot, with due regard to thoroughness in 
the primary studies, be taught in our district schools as they 
are. Vocal music has been introduced to some extent with 
the happiest results. 

There is a disposition, or at least a temptation, on the part 
of most teachers to hurry over the primary branches, and to 
neglect the young children. This is a radical error, and im- 
pairs the value of all after attainments. 

Spelling, instead of being confined as it too'gene rally is, to a 
mere repetition of long columns of words, no matter on what 
principle they are arranged, should be taught to some extent 
at least, in connection with reading and writing, otherwise it 
becomes of httle practical use. 

Reading, as generally conducted, is the most toilsome and 
defective exercise in the school, instead of being made the 
most attractive, spirited and useful. 

Arithmetic is not commenced with a due understanding of 
the first principles, and continued in such a way, as to give 
every scholar the mastery of the practical application and 
combination of their principles, or those habits of attention 
and reflection, which this study properly pursued, is so well 
calculated to form. The arithmetic of daily Ufe, is not often 
acquired in the school. 

Writing is not taught in connexion with drawing and com- 
position, or so thoroughly taught in any way, as to enable 
many of the graduates of the district school, to put their 
thoughts into the form of a business or friendly letter rapidly, 
legibly and grammatically. 

The mastery of the English language, combining spelling, 
reading, speaking, grammar and composition, should be the 
leading object of the district school, as far as intellectual edu- 
cation is concerned. 

The department of religious and moral instruction, is too 
much overlooked. The Bible is used as a reading book, or as 
a religious exercise, at the opening of the school, but in such 
a manner as not always at least to inspire a proper respect 
for its divine character, or to give a practical knowledge of 
those great truths which it contains, and which are so impor- 
tant to be known and felt, by every one who has an obligation 
to perform, a right to maintain, or a futurity to expect. 

As to physical education, there is nothing taught respect- 
ing it, except by a practical violation of all its great princi- 
ples in the location, light, temperature, ventilation, seats and 
desks, of the schoolhouse. 
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8. BOOKS. 



Since the act of 1839, authorizing school visiters to pre- 
scribe regulations respecting books, some progress has been 
made in diminishing the diversity of school books in the seve» 
ral studies, not only in the same school, but in all the schools 
of the same society. It is still a serious evil, increasing the 
number of classes, reducing the number in each class, short- 
ening the time of each recitation, taking away all opportuni- 
ty for oral instruction, besides increasing unnecessarily the 
school expenses of parents. It is loudly complained of in 
the returns of school visiters, and various plans are suggest- 
ed by them to remedy it. Among them, it is proposed, that 
the legislature should authorize the board to make a selec- 
tion, or appoint a select committee of both houses — or ap- 
point a committee for each county, or each senatorial district, 
or a convention of the school visiters of each county or sena- 
torial district to prescribe or recommend the selection 
for general use. 

The most effectual and least objectionable mode of intro- 
ducing something like uniformity, would be through a teach- 
ers' seminary. The principal and directors of such an insti- 
tution, would be obliged to select the best books in each 
study, and the teachers trained there, would naturally prefer 
the books which they had studied, and in which they had re- 
ceived their own lessons how to teach. The selection of 
books by such a seminary, would be the best recommendation 
thev could have. 

Much more than is now done can be effected by school 
visiters. Let them make the best selection they can. Let 
the list be reported to the society meeting, if thought advisa- 
ble, for their approbation, and entered on the register of 
each school, with direction that the teacher introduce no 
other book or admit any new book of a different character, 
until the list is changed by direction of the school visiters. If 
the list is forwarded to the authors and pubUshers of the seve- 
ral books, and to such merchants in town, as keep a supply 
of school books, parents will find no difficulty in procuring 
those recommended or prescribed. 

9, APPARATUS. 

The blackboard is the only article of apparatus which has 
found its way to any considerable extent into the common 
school, and teachers are too frequently unacquainted with 
the manifold uses to which even this cheap article can be ap- 
plied. To the want of globes, maps, diagrams, models, spe- 
cimens of real objects, and modes of communication based 
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upon, and adapted to them, much of the vague generalities 
and inefficiency of school education of every name and grade 
may be traced. The knowledge of practical life, is acquir- 
ed by daily experience, — it is something which we have 
heard, seen, tested, or worked out by our own hands, or our own 
reflections. The more of this kind of knowledge that can be 
obtained in the common school, the better, and the subse- 
quent success in the great field of self-culture, will depend on 
the thoroughness and accuracy of the habits of observation, 
comparison, classification and reasoning formed in the school- 
room. 

Little children, who are now required to sit still, on seats 
wihout any backing to lean against, and so high that in many 
cases, their feet cannot rest on the floor, and without any oc- 
cupation for the hands, the eye or the mind, might be usefully 
employed with a slate and pencil, in printing the alphabet, 
combining letters, syllables, words, and whole sentences, and in 
copying the outlines of angles, circles, solids, maps, dia- 
grams or real objects. Some advance in this respect has al- 
readv been made. 

10. GRADATION OP SCHOOLS. 

The practice almost universal in the state, is to provide but 
one scnool m a district, for children of all ages, from four to 
sixteen, and even from three to eighteen, in every variety of 
study, from the alphabet to the highest branches of an aca- 
demical education, under a female teacher in summer, and 
a male teacher in winter. The variety of ages, necessarily 
leads to a corresponding variety of studies. The variety of 
studies, requires a corresponding number of classes, at least, 
and this number is increased by the diversity of school books, 
and the different stages of proficiency of the several scholars. 
The number of classes, calls for an equal number of recita- 
tions, and as the number in the same study, and the same 
book, is smallr the teacher can devote but little time to each 
recitation, and his explanations, if he has time to make any, 
must necessarily be brief and confined to a few. He is thus 
obliged to spread his labors over a great extent of surface, 
and must possess the rare talent of governing and instructing 
equally well the old and the young, the simplest rudiments 
and the highest branches of common school education. The 
difficulty in this respect, is to some extent lessened by the 
practice of sending the small children in the summer, and the 
oldest in the winter ; and of employing a female for the for- 
mer, and a male teacher for the latter. But as there are a 
few at least of each extreme in the school at every period, 
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the evil still remains. Besides the change of teachers from 
summer to winter, and from female to male, and from year to 
year, leads to the employment of at least one thousand teach- 
ers more than are necessary, destroys all permanence in the 
profession, introduces a constant change of school books, 
and proves a loss of from one to four weeks of each season, 
during which time the teacher is becoming acquainted with 
the attainments and characters of the pupils, and the pupils 
with the teacher's methods of instruction. 

To remedy in all, or in part, the evils thus summarily pre- 
sented, it is proposed, that so far as practicable, the younger 
children with the primary studies, be assigned to female teach- 
ers, and the older children and more advanced studies, to 
male teachers, and that both classes of teachers be well quali- 
fied for their appropriate grade of schools. This it is thought 
can be done in one of the following modes. 

1st. By employing in every district numbering over fifty 
children in school, two or more teachers, as is now done in 
more than eighty districts. There are several hundred dis- 
tricts, which could adopt this course. 

2d, By the union of two or more adjoining districts, for the 
purpose of maintaining a union school for the older children 
of such associating districts, while the younger children of 
each, are left in the district schools. There is scarcely a school 
society in the state, where at least one such union district can- 
not be formed. 

3d. By the establishment of a central school, where the 
"circumstances of the society will admit of its being done, for 
the older children of all the districts. 

By the establishment in each society of one central school, 
or one or more union schools, for the older children, and more 
iadvanced studies, the district school will be relieved of at least 
one half the number of classes and studies, and the objections 
to the employment of female teachers in the winter, on ac- 
count of their alleged inability to govern and instruct the 
older boys, will be removed. 

As the compensation of female teachers is less than one 
half that paid to males, ^very instance of the employment of 
a female teacher in place of a male teacher in the district 
school, will save one half of the wages paid to the latter, 
which can be expended in increasing, partly the wages' of the 
former, and partly the wages of the male teacher in the union 
or central school. It will be found that the same amount of 
money now expended in three districts, on three female teach- 
ers in summer, and three male teachers in winter, will employ 
three female teachers for the whole length of the summer and 
winter school, and one male teacher for the winter, at an ad- 
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vance of one third or one half of the average rate of wages 
paid to each. 

This arrangement will thus lead to the more permanent em- 
ployment of a larger number of female teachers, at an advan- 
ced compensation, thus holding out an additional inducement 
to females of the right character and qualifications to teach in 
the district school. It will also reduce the demand for male 
teachers, except of the highest order of qualifications, and 
increase the wages of those who are employed. In both 
ways it will diminish the expense, the loss of time, and other 
evils of a constant change of teachers in the same school, 
and give permanence and character to the profession of 
teacher. 

It will enable the teachers of the several schools, to intro- 
duce studies, discipline and instruction, appropriate to each. 
In the district primary school, the younger children need no 
longer be subjected to the discomforts and neglects which 
they now experience, or the primary studies be crowded one 
side, to make room for the higher branches. In the union or 
central school, the scholars, coming as they w^ould, from the 
primary school, well grounded in the fundamental branches, 
will be prepared to enter profitably upon studies which are 
now pursued to advantage, only in academies and other pri- 
vate schools of a similar grade. Thus all that is now accom- 
plished in the district school will be better done, the course 
of study very much extended, and the advantages of a more 
thorough and complete education, be more widely diflTused. 

In the cities of this state, there is a pressing necessity, as 
well as every facility for carrying out as complete a system 
of common schools, as exists in any state or country. And 
yet when compared with some of the large towuis of other 
states, such as Boston, Lowell, Nantucket, Charlestown and 
Roxbury in Massachusetts, [See appendix, education in other 
states,"] the attendance in the public schools of our cities is less, 
the attendance in private schools greater, the appropria- 
tions for school purposes smaller, the course of instruction 
less complete, the supervision of committees less vigilant, and 
the interest of parents and the community less active and in- 
telligent. The explanation is simply this : in the cities of this 
state, there are not enough public primary schools, conven- 
iently located, to gather in the younger children, and no high 
school (except at Middletown) with two departments for the 
older boys and girls. The place of these schools, open alike 
to rich and poor, is occupied by private schools, in which the 
tuition is so high, as effectually to exclude the poor. 
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1 1 . PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Judging from the returns of school visiters, and my own 
inquiries, there is a private school, of no higher grade than 
what the common school should occupy, in every district 
numbering over one hundred persons between the ages of 
four and sixteen, and in many which are much smaller; and 
where no such school exists, the children of professional, edu- 
cated and wealthy parents are sent elsewhere to private 
schools, or academies. 

These schools have their origin in the real or supposed 
deficiencies of the common schools, or the superior wealth, 
intelligence, or estimate of education, of comparatively few 
parents. Their establishment, too, is fostered by the prac- 
tice of supporting common schools almost exclusively by 
public funds, and a tax on such parents and guardians only 
as send children to them. Men of property and education, 
being no longer taxed for this class of schools, expend their 
money willingly and liberally on schools of their own. 

When compared with the district schools, the school build- 
ings are more spacious, attractive, and commodious; the 
scholars are less numerous, and nearer the same age and 
proficiency, while their attendance is more regular and 
punctual ; the studies are less various, and the books more 
uniform ; the classes are fewer, and the number in each 
class greater; the recitations are not as numerous, but 
longer, and accompanied with more of oral instruction and 
practical illustration; the teachers are better paid, better 
qualified, and employed for a longer time ; and parents ex* 
hibit more interest in the prosperity of the school : in fine, 
although these schools differ from each other in these re- 
spects, and many of them fall below the standard required, 
still they embrace more of the elements of a good school, in 
happier combination, than the district schools. 

Although the number of children in these schools does not 
exceed 12,000, there is expended for tuition alone at least 
8200,000, or more than is provided for the education of the 
other 70,000 children in more than 1600 district schools. 

Could the intelligence, the parental interest, and pecuniary 
means, which are thus withdrawn, be brought back to the 
common schools, these schools would soon partake of the 
improvements of the age, better teachers would be employed, 
and the length of the schools prolonged to ten months in the 
year. As it is, the prosperity of the private schools is a 
pretty sure indication of the inferiority or deficiency of the 
district schools, and the most powerful cause to sink them 
lower and lower. Under their direct and indirect operation. 
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the great mass of the children of the community are doomed 
to an inferior or imperfect school education, while a few, 
without any merit or superior capacity of their own, but from 
the mere accidents of parentage and wealth, enjoy the high- 
est privileges of moral and intellectual improvement. True 
it is, that many of the former, by mere force of native talent 
and self-training, make up in after life for the deficiency of 
their school education ; and many of the latter are no better 
for all their advantages, are even ruined by the false no- 
tions of superiority engendered and fostered by private 
schools. 

It is my firm conviction, that the common schools of the 
state can be made so good, within the range of studies which 
h is desirable to embrace in them, that wealth cannot pur- 
chase better advantages in private schools, and at the same 
time be so cheap as to be within reach of the poorest child. 
It will be a bright day for our state, and a pledge of our future 
progress and harmony as a people, when the children of the 
rich and the poor are found, more generally than they now 
are, side by side in the same school and on the same play- 
ground, without knowing or caring for any other distinctions 
than such as industry, capacity, or virtue, may make. 

But I have no expectati m of seeing this realized, until the 
support of the common schools is made to rest in part on the 
property of the whole community, and until the causes which 
now make private schools to some extent necessary are re- 
moved. As long as the majority of a school society or town 
are content with a single school in each district, for children 
of every age, of both sexes, and in every variety of study, 
and as long as the majority of a district are content to pack 
away their children in such schoolhouses as may be found in 
more than two-thirds of all the districts of the state ; to em- 
ploy one teacher in summer and another in winter, and not 
the same teacher for two summers or two winters in succes- 
sion ; and to employ, for even the shortest period, teachers 
who have no experience, and no special training for their 
delicate and difficult duties ; so long will it be the duty of 
such parents as know what a good education is, or have felt 
the want of it in themselves, and are able and willing to 
make sacrifices to secure it for their children, to provide or 
patronize private schools. But it is no excuse for such, be- 
cause their own children are provided with attractive, com- 
modious, and healthy schoolhouses, with well trained and 
experienced teachers, and good books, to go to the district 
school meeting to vote down every proposition to build a new 
schoolhouse, or to repair a dilapidated, repulsive, unhealthy 
oU one; to supply the same with fuel, and all proper ap- 
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pendages and accommodations ; to employ a cood teacher 
for a suitable period of the year; or to purdiase a small 
Ubrary, by which the blessings and advantages of good books 
may be made available to the poor as well as the rich. The 
progress of school improvement, dependent as it is on so 
many influences and complex interests, is slow and difficult 
enough under the most favorable circumstances; but when it 
is opposed, or even not aided, not only by those into whose 
souls the iron of avarice has entered, or by others, who, not 
having enjoyed or felt the want of superior advantages them- 
selves, are satisfied that what was good enough for them forty 
years ago is good enough for their children now, but by those 
who have shown their opinion of the necessity of improve- 
ment by withdrawing their own children from the common 
schools, it is a hopeless, despairing work indeed. 

12. SCHOOL DISTRICT OR SOCIETY LIBRARIES. 

The returns of school visiters show that but few libraries 
have been established during the past year in the several 
school districts of the state, and that the whole number in 
existence does not exceed twenty. These are all the dona- 
tions of individuals. 

In the state of New York, during the same period, 8106,000 
were appropriated, and $94,998.58 actually expended in the 
purchase of libraries for every one of her ten thousand school 
districts. One half of the money was derived from public 
funds, and the other half was raised by direct tax. The 
whole number of books in all the district libraries at the close 
of 1840 was 422,459. At the close of 1843, $530,000 virill 
have been expended in the purchase of more than two mil- 
lions of volumes, accessible to every family and every indi- 
vidual in the state. 

'^ Although an injudicious choice of books," says Groyernor Seward, 
in his late annual message, " is sometimes made, these libraries gene- 
rally include history and biography, voyages and travels, works on 
natural history and the physical sciences, treatises upon agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures and the arts, and judicious selections from 
modern literature. Henceforth, no citizen who shall hare improved 
the advantages offered by our common schools, and the District 
Libraries, will be without some scientific knowlease of the earth, its 
physical condition and phenomena, the animals that inhabit it, the 
vegetables that clothe it with verdure, and the minerals under its sur- 
face, the physiology, and the intellectual powers of man, the laws of 
mechanics, and their practical uses, those of chemistry and their appli- 
cation to the arts, the principles ot moral and political economy, th« 
history of nations, and especially that of our own country, the progress 
and triumph of the democratic principle in the governments on this 
continent, and the prospects of its ascendency throughout the world, 
the trials and faith, valor and constancy of our ancestors, with the in- 
spiring examples of benevdence, virtue and patriotism exhibited in tkt 
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lifei of the benefactors of mankind. The fruits of this enlightened 
and beneficent enterprise are chiefly to be gathered by our successors. 
But the present generation will not be altogether unrewarded. 
Although many of our citizens may pass the District Library, heedless 
of the treasure it containSj the unpretending volumes will find their 
way to the fire-side, difiusmg knowledge, increasing domestic happi- 
ness, and promoting public virtue." 

" It is impossible," remarks the Superintendent of common schools, 
in his last annual report, '^ to contemplate the fruits already realized 
firom this part of our system of public instruction, without the highest 
gratification. The circulation of half a million of valuable books 
among our fellow citizens, without charge and without price, is a 
greater benefaction to our race than would be the collection in any 
one place of ten times the number of volumes. And when we reflect 
that in ^ve years there will be two millions of such books in free and 
constant circulation among those who most need them, and who are 
most unable to procure them, whose minds will thus be diverted from 
frivolous and injurious occupations, and employed upon the productions 
of the learned and wise of all ages, we shall find ourselves unable to 
set bounds to the mighty influences that will operate upon the moral 
and intellectual character of our state. 

"No philanthropist, no friend of his country and her glorious insti- 
tutions, can contemplate these results, and the incalculable conse- 
quences they must produce upon a population of nearly three millions 
of souls, without blessing a kind Providence for casting our lot where 
the cultivation and improvement of the human mind are so eminently 
the objects of legislative care, or without feeling that every citizen in 
his station is bound to forward the great work, until we are as intelli- 
gent as we are free." 

It is impossible to add any thing to the force of the above 
example or remarks, or to soften the humiliating contrast 
presented in the simple statement of the facts as they exist 
m the two states. 

It is to be hoped, however, that Connecticut, with a popu- 
lation much more compact and homogeneous, and with 
avails of public funds set apart for the education of every 
child, more than four times as great as is similarly provided in 
New York, will hold out some inducements for school socie- 
ties or districts to provide themselves with libraries of well 
selected books for the older children and teachers of the 
school, and for the inhabitants generally. If $12,000, or 
twice that amount, of the undivided income of the school 
fiind for the past year could be set apart as " library money ,** 
to be drawn by school societies or districts, as the public 
money is now drawn, on condition that a like amount be 
raised by tax, or individual subscription, and both sums ex- 
pended by the school visiters in the purchase of suitable 
books, it would give an impulse to the schools, and diffuse a 
permanent interest and intelligence through the community, 
which a much larger sum, expended as at present, can never 
accomplish. 
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Should any appropriation be made, it is worthy of consi- 
deration whether it would not be better to have the whole sum 
expended in the purchase of a society library, and the books 
placed in as many cases as there are districts, each to pass in 
succession through them all, instead of buying as many distinct 
libraries as there are districts. By the latter course there 
will, almost of necessity, be many books of the same kind in 
the different districts, the range of selection in each district 
will be limited, and the interest of novelty be soon lost. By 
the former, each district will at any one time have access to 
as many books as under the other plan, and, in the end, to all 
the books in the several districts; and the interest of the 
readers will be kept fresh by a constant supply of new 
authors. By local regulations, the cases could be returned 
to the librarian of the society, every six months, for inspec- 
tion, as well as exchange, and thus the books be more likely 
to be preserved, and any damage or loss assessed to the pro- 
per district. 

13. LECTURES AND OTHER MEANS OF POPULAR EDU- 
CATION. 

In the cities and populous villages, within the past year, 
libraries, lectures, classes for mutual instruction, debates and 
other forms of the lyceum system have flourished more or 
less extensively. In four of our principal cities, there are li- 
braries connected with young men's institutes, numbering over 
12,000 volumes. It is to be hoped that all these forms of 
popular instruction will become more and more parts of a 
complete system. 

14. CONTROVERSIES AND LITIOATION. 

Most of the local controversies mentioned by school visit- 
ers, have risen out of the location of schoolhouses, or a mis- 
understanding of the school law. They usually result in a 
division of the district, so that both parties are in the end, 
losers, or else in the establishment of private schools. In all 
these controversies, the rights and interests of children are 
too often forgotten, and before any final decision can be had, 
many of them grow up beyond the usual school age. The 
remedies are, the timely counsel of school visiters and peac6 
makers, and some disinterested tribunal, to which any a^riev* 
ed party can appeal in any doings under the school law, or 
formformation and advice as to its true meaning. Such a 
tribunal in many cases, the committee of the school society 
now are, but this committee are not always sufiiciently re- 
moved from the theatre of the war, to be entirely unconi- 
mitted. 
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15. ALTERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAW. 

Under the foregoing topics, I have suggested incidentally 
the most essential points in which our school system can be 
improved. In the accompanying Remarks on the History and 
Present Condition of the Law, I have gone more into detail. 

The most important suggestions of school visiters, are 
incorporated into the draft of a school law, herewith present- 
ed, in which nothing more is attempted than to arrange the ex- 
isting provisions under appropriate heads, and to make some 
points clear, which are now understood differently. 

Should it not be thought advisable by the Board, or the 
Legislature, to enter upon a complete revision of the law, at 
this time, a summary of its present provisions, under appro- 
priate heads, with reference to the date, title, and section of 
the act in wMcH each provision is found, seems indispensable. 

Nearly a half century has elapsed since our school system 
was subjected to a thorough revision. At that time, the 
common schools were the main reliance of the whole com- 
munity, for the elementary education of children. They 
constituted the broad platform where all, rich and poor, en- 
joyed equal privileges, and had a fair start in the race of life. 
So universal were their advantages diffused, that a native of 
Connecticut, of mature age, who could not read or write, was 
not to be found in the whole length or breadth of the land. 
Our system and our schools were pointed to as models for 
imitation, and our republican equality of condition, and pros- 
perity as a state, were regarded as the fruits of a wise edu- 
cational policy. In the mean time, great changes have taken 
place, and great progress has been made in every other de- 
partment of effort among ourselves, and more has been done 
at home and abroad to organize and perfect systems of pub- 
lic instruction than was ever before attempted. 

Henry Barnard, 2d., 

Secretary of the Board of Commissioneri of common ■cbooUr. 

Hartford, May, 1841. 
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upper sash and by an opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling into the flae a, 
which leads into ihe open air. This o}»ening can be enlarged, diminished, or 
entirely closed by a shutter controlled by a cord: There should have been an 
opening near the floor into both the flues a a, with an arrangement like the regis- 
ter of a furnace, so as to have reached the carbonic acid gas, which beinff hear- 
ier than atmosplieric air, settles to the lowest place in the room. This nower- 
er can be reached by opening the doors at the two extremes of the room, and 
allowing a current of pure air to sweep through like a broom, at the time of 
recess. 

The sides of tho room are ceiled all round with wood as high as the window 
sill, which, as well as the rest of the wood work of the interior, is painted to 
resemble oak. 

Along the walls on one side of front door is suspended Mitchell's large Map 
of the United States, and on the other his Map of the world on Mercator's pro- 
jection. Between the windows arc n)aps of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pal- 
estine and other portions of the earth mentioned in Scripture, and Catherwood'a 
lansre colored plan of Jerusalem. 

The following among other articles of apparatus have been purchased for 

.this school. Numerical frame or abacus — set of geometrical solids — set o( 

blocks to illustrate cube root — diagrams of geometrical figures — globe— K>rrery 

— tellurium or season machine — tide dial — moveable blackboard imd a slate for 

each scholar. 

The library is supplied with the following books/<7r the use of the teacher, 

Webster's Dictionary, Worcester's edition — Calmet's Dictionary of the BiUe 
— ^Encyclopedia Americana, 13 vols — Murray's Encyclopedia of Geo|^phT-» 
Cyclopedia of History — Haywood's Gazeteer — Blake's BiographicalDictioil- 
ary — Coe's Lessons in Drawing — Mayo's Lessons on Objects — Abbou'a 
Teacher—Palmer's Prize Essay — Davis' Teacher Taught— Dunn's School mat* 




Account of the Sessional School, Edinburgh — Stow's Glasgow Training Sys- 
tem — Cousin's Report on Education in Prusia — Cousin and Culver's Education 
in Holland — Professor Stowe on Education in Europe — Journal and Annals of 
Ekiucation, 8 vols. — Massachusetts Common School Journal, voL 1 and S^ 
Connecticut Common School Journal. 

The following sets comprise the reading for the scholars and their parents. 

The School Library, lar?e and juvenile series as far as published, S6 toIs. 
Published by Marsh. Capen, Lyon & Webb, 33 Washington St., Boston, and 
consist of books which iiave been prepared with si)ecial reference for school li- 
braries, and approved by each member of the Massachusetts Board of edu- 
cation. 

The District School Library^ series, 145 vols., published hv Harper 4b 
Brothers 82 Clift' St., New York. These works have been appro vecf and recom- 
mended by the present and former Superintendent of common schools in New 
York, and by Governors Marcy and Seward. 

The School Library, 121 vols., published by the Sunday School tJniony 
Philadelphia. These works are intended mainly for juvenile reading, and haTtt 
been long before the Christian public. 

'The Christian Library, 45 vols., published by the American Tract Sockty^ 
N. York. This set is intended to meet the wants of the young and old for a 
higher order of moral and religious reading, than is embraced in works of his- 
tory, biography, travels, &c., which are usually selected for school or pablie 
libraries. 

*«* 7%e hotise was built by Mr. James Burnham. District CommiUu, M*« 
L, M. Smith, Building CommiU^e^ Messrs, Isaac Hoyden^ Samuel W, SUs- 
wor^ and Edward B, MwnseU» 
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EXPLANATION. 

Figure I represents a perspective view of the front and one side. 

Figure II represents tne general arrangements of the interior. 
^ Figure III represents an end view of one range of seats and desks, and sec- 
tions of one seat. 

The building stands 60 feet from the his^hway, near the centre of a dry, eleva- 
ted, triangular shaped lot which slopes a little to the south and east Much the 
larger portion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant play ground, while in 
the rear there is a woodshed, and other appropriate buildings, with a separate 
yard for boys and girls. The walls are of brick, and are hollow so as to save 
expense in securing the antaes or pilasters, and to prevent dampness. This 
building is 33 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet 8 inches wide, and 18 feet 9 inches hieh 
from the ground to the eaves, including 2 feet base or underpinning. The 
frieze and cornice are of wood. 

The entries A A. one for boys and the other for girls, are in the Vear of the 
building, through the woodshed, which with the yard is also divided by a par- 
tition. Each entry is 7 feet 3 inches, by 9 feet 3 inches, and is supplied with a 
scraper and mat for the feet, and shelves and hooks for outer garments. 

The school room is 24 feet 5 inches long by 19 feet 4 inches wide, and 15 feet 
6 Inches hiffhin the clear, allowing an area of 472 feet, including the recess for 
the teachers platform, and an allowance of 200 cubic feet of air to a school 
of 36. 

The teacher's platform 6 is 5 feet 2 inches wide by 6 feet deep, including 3 feet 
of recess, and 9 inches high. On it stands a table, tne legs of which are set into 
the floor, so as to be firm, and at the same time moveable, in case the platform is 
needed for declamation or other exercises of the scholars. Back of the teacher 
is a range of shelves 6, already supplied with a library of near 400 volumes 
and a globe, outline maps, and other apparatus. On the top of the case is a 
clock. A black board 5 feet by 4 is suspended on weights and steadied by a 
groove on each end, so as to admit of being raised and lowered by the teacher, 
directly in front of the book case, and in full view of the whole school. At the 
bottom of the black board is a trough to receive the chalk and the sponge, or soft 
cloth. 

The passages D D are two feet wide and extend round the room. 
E E are 13 inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on either 

hand. 
F is 5 feet three inches, and in the center stands an open stove C, the pipe of 

which goes into one of the flues a. The temperature is regulated by a ther- 
mometer. 

The aisles E E and F have a special reference to the doors. 

Each pupil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former 
constituting the back or support of the latter, which slopes 2^ inches in 16. 
The seat also inclines a little from the edge. The seats vary in height, from 
9| inches to 15, the youngest children occupying those nearest the platform. 
The desks are two feet lon^ by 18 inches wide, with a shelf beneath for books, 
and a groove on the back side, a [Fig. 3,] to receive a slate, with which each 
desk is furnished by the district. The u]iper surface of the desk, except 3 inch- 
es of the mos't distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot, and the edge is in the 
same perpendicular line with the front of the seat. The level portion of the 
desk has a groove running along the line of the slope, b [Fi^. 3,] so as to pre- 
vent pencils and pens from rolling off, and an opening, c^Fig. 3,] to receive an 
ink-stand. These are of metal, and shaped like the section of a cone, and are 
covered by a metallic lid, they can be removed when not in use in a tin case 
with a shelf perforated with holes to receive the given number of ink-cones, to 
the case back of the teacher. 

The windows I, three on the north and three on the south side, contain eaeh 
40 panes of 8 by 10 ^lass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) with weiffhts 
so as to admit of being raised or lowered conveniently. The sills are three 
feet from the floor. Those on the south side are to be provided with curtains or 
outside blinds. It would be better if the windows in a southern or western ex- 
posure were glazed with ground glass, which softens without obstructing the 
light. 

The proper ventilation of the room is provided for by the bwering of the 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 



OP THE 



BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 



OP 



COMMON SCHOOLS. 



TiiB Board op Commissioners of Common Schools respect- 
fully SUBMIT THE AnNUAL RePORT REQUIRED OF THEM BT 

Law. 

First, as to their own doings. 

Agreeable to a resolution of the last General Assembly, the 
Board caused to be printed twenty-five hundred copies of the " Act 
concerning Common Schools,^' and one copy to be forwarded to the 
derk of each school society, and each school district. The 
remainder are deposited in the office of the Commissioner of the 
School Fund. The law respecting schools, instead of being scattered 
through thirteen different acts, with conflicting provisions on the 
same subject, and without any proper arrangement, is now embodied 
in a single act, conveniently arranged, and placed within reach of 
all who are entrusted with its administration. 

The Secretary of the Board was instructed to prosecute the 
measures heretofore pursued, to ascertain the condition of the 
schools, disseminate, as widely as possible, a knowledge of existing 
defects and desirable improvements, and awaken a lively interest in 
parents, school officers, and teachers, on the whole subject of popa« 
lar education. With the exception of a few weeks spent out of the 
State, and which were improved, at his own expense, in extending 
his knowledge of the schools and school systems of neighboring 
states, he has devoted his time, talents, experience and compensation, 
to the objects of his appointment. The nature, extent, and results 
of his labors are herewith transmitted. 



Second^ as to the condition of the Common SchooU, and the mean$ of 

popular education generally. 

For information under this head, the Board must refer the Legis- 
lature to the following documents prepared and communicated by 
the Secretary. 

1. The Fourth Annual Report of this officer. 

This Report presents the condition of the schools, and of the pub- 
lic mind, in relation to them, as it was in 1838, in connection with 
the action of the Legislature, and the measures adopted and recom- 
mended by this Board to improve it. 

2. Reports from school visiters. 

During the past year no returns were required from this class of 
school officers, but many of them have, of their own accord, forward- 
ed valuable reports on the condition of the schools in their respec- 
tive societies, prepared agreeable to the requirements of the law. 

3« Reports on the schools of New London, Litchfield, Tolland, 
and portions of the adjacent counties. 

These communications are made by gentlemen practically ac- 
quainted with the condition and wants of our common schools from 
many years experience as teachers or school visiters, who were 
invited and employed by Mr. Barnard, out of his own compensation, 
to visit schools, address the children, hold public meetings, and confer 
with teachers, parents, and the friends of common schools generally. 

4. An account of a Female Association for the improvement of 
common schools, in Kensington. 

This association developes a new power, a power every where 
diffused, and capable of universal application, for the moral and 
intellectual improvement of our common schools. 

5. Plans and descriptions of school houses erected in 1841-42* 
These school houses, like others erected within the last three years, 

embrace many desirable improvements. 

6. Libraries, lyceums, lectures, &c« 

This document shows, that the means of self and mutual instmo- 
tion, through books, debates and lectures, have been greatly 
increased and more widely enjoyed in the cities and large villages of 
the state within a few years past, than at any former period. 

7. Education of common school teachers. 

This document explains wh^t has been done in connection with 
some of our higher literary institutions to prepare young men and 



joung ladie» for the work of instruction and government in onr 
eommon schools. 

From these documents it is evident that public attention has been 
extensively called to the condition and improvement of the various 
means of popular education, and that an impulse of the most salu* 
tary character has been given to the public mind and public action 
on the subject. 

Thirds plana for the improvement of Common Schools, and the means 

of popular edtccation generally. 

Under this head the Legislature are respectfully referrred to the 
following documents prepared by the Secretary of the Board. 

1. Schoolhouse architecture. 

In this report the Secretary has embodied the results of his obser« 
vations and reflections on the location and structure of a class of 
buildings which have been too much overlooked as connected with 
the health, comfort, and successful labor of pupils and teachers* 
The first part present^ the leading principles of schoolhouse archi- 
tecture; and the second, plans and descriptions of such as have been 
erected in this and other states, in large and small, city and country 
districts, and for schools conducted on different systems of instruc- 
tion. This document should be sent to every school district in the 
State. From it any district can devise a plan suited to their own 
wants and ability. 

2. Legal provision respecting the employment and education of 
children in factories. 

In this document, a survey is taken of the history and present 
state of legislation in this country and in Europe, to protect factory 
children from excessive labor, and to secure to them the means of 
moral and intellectual improvement. The Board have no reason to 
suppose that the evils of the factory system, as developed in thit 
document, have been felt in the manufacturing districts of this State 
to any great extent, still the tendencies of the system are every 
where the same, and should be guarded against by wise laws firmly 
administered. It is believed, that the provisions of our laws, framed 
contemporaneously with the establishment of large manufactories, 
are insufficient for the object aimed at. 

3. Education and labor. 

In this document is presented an abundance of evidence on the 
influence of such an education as our best schools impart, and such 
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•8 every school in this state should give, on the qualitj^and valae of 
labor. It also shows the difference between the social, moral, and 
intellectual habits and resources of an educated laborer, and one who 
is not. In no other ^ay could Connecticut so effectually develops 
her physical resources, and multiply the comforts of all classes of 
her citizens, as by improving the quality and quantity of education 
imparted through her common schools. 

4. Common schools in cities and large villages. 

The peculiar circumstances of cities aikd large villages, seem to 
require some modification in the organization, or at least in the ad- 
ministration of our system of common schools as framed for'the state 
generally. This document presents the expererience of several cities 
and large villages where a different system has prevailed. The 
results are uniform, and of the most enqouraging character. 

5. Normal schools or seminaries for the training of teachers. 

In this paper a brief sketch of the history of this class of institu- 
tions is given, with reference to documents, where a minute account 
of several of the most successful in this country and Europe may be 
found. 

6. School libraries. 

The several steps in the history and progress of this new element 
of popular education, is here traced. From it, it appears that iq 
New York nearly two millions of volumes, and in Massachusetts 
more than three hundred thousand will, under the operation of exist- 
ing laws, before the expiration of three years, be disseminated through 
every school district. ^ These school district libraries will embrace 
an aggregate number of volumes exceeding the number in all the 
public libraries of the United States. 

7. Progress of common schools in the United States. 

From these documents it appears that in nearly every state, efforts 
have been made to improve the character, and extend the usefulness, 
of these institutions, within the last ten years. In twelve, a de- 
partment, with duties similar, in the main, to those assigned to this 
Board, has been organized. From the documents emanating from 
these departments, it would seem, that while much has been done, 
more, much more, remains to be accomplished ; and the zeal and 
liberality with which the work of school improvement goes on, is a 
pledge that greater progress will be made. In this work, Connecticut, 
from her long established school system, from her munificent endow- 
ment, her compact, homogeneous, and intelligent population, should 
take the lead. 



' Among the docaments communicated by the Secretary, as illiui* 
trating the condition, and containing plans and suggestions for the 
improvement of the schools, the Board would refer particularly to 
the Connecticut Common School Journal, This publication has* 
been continued nearly to the completion of the fourth volume, and 
one copy, at least, sent into each school society in the State. The 
current year is devoted almost exclusively to methods for the use of 
teachers, and it is to be regretted, that a wider circulatipn cannot be 
secured, by either state or individual aid. 

Fourth, the expenditures authorized or incurred by the Board, 
h An order was drawn on the Comptroller in favor of J. Hol- 
broqk, for fifly-six dollars, for printing an edition of twenty-five 
hundred copies of the '' Act concerning Common Schools," agreea- 
ble to a resolution of the last General Assembly. 

2. The Secretary of the Board has been allowed $828, or three 
dollars a day for two hundred and seventy-six days' service, agreeable 
to the act of 1841. This does not include the time spent out of the 
State, although a portion of it was devoted to inquiries into the 
schools and school systems of other states — the results of which 
will accompany his Report. 

3. The expenses incident to the discharge of the duties of the 
office, have also been allowed, after his account had been properly 
audited — viz. 

Travelling expenses, 9240,67- Postage, 941,95. Stationery, 
circulars, $11,17. 

It is due to Mr. Barnard, to say, that in addition to the sums 
thus reimbursed, be has incurred expenses in various useful forms 
for the schools, to more than the whole amount of his salary. 

The whole expense of this departmept, for which the Board are 
in any way responsible, is $1121,79. 

As some misunderstanding prevails on this subject, by which great 
injustice has been done to Mr. Barnard, as well as to the Board, it 
may be proper to state, that — 

No member of the Board, as such, has received anything, either 
as compensation for services rendered, or for expenses incurred in 
attending the regular meetipg§ of the Board, or in promoting, by 
eorrespondence or otherwise, the objects of their appointment. 

The Secretary of the Board has been paid for his services the 
sum authorized by law, and on the same principle, that members of 
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the Legislature, and every per diem officer in the employ of the state 
or national government is paid. He has not asked, or received, 
compensation for time spent out of the State on his own business, 
or for purposes of health or recreation. The whole amount allowed 
him, in the way of compensation, for nearly four years' devotion to 
the interest of the common schools of the State, is $3747, or 0937 a 
year ; and this sum, and more, he has expended back again in pro- 
moting, what he supposed to be, the prosperity and usefulness of 
these schools. 

The aggregate expense authorized or incurred by the Board, 
since its organization to this time, including both the compensation 
and expenses of the Secretary, is $5816,31, or $1473 a year ; and for 
every dollar thus drawn from the treasury, an equal amount has been 
expended, by voluntary contribution, to promote the general object. 

The expenses of the Board have been paid, not out of the School 
Fund, but out of the general funds of the treasury. 

In concluding this Report, which will terminate the connexion of 
some of the undersigned, with the Board, we cannot refrain from 
expressing our conviction of the beneficial results of the measures 
of the Legislature, in the cause of general educatron. We 
can truly bear testimony to the indefatigable exertions and abil- 
ity of the Secretary of the Board, which he has exhibited from 
the beginning, in promoting the objects of his appointment, and 
carrying forward his noble and well directed efforts for the lasting 
benefit of our youth. His labors will long be felt in our schools, and 
be highly appreciated by all who entertain just and liberal views on 
education ; and whether appreciated or not, he will assuredly have 
the satisfaction of having generously, with little or no pecuniary 
compensation, contributed four of the prime years of his life to the 
advancement of a cause well worthy of the persevering efforts of the 
greatest and best of men. 

WM. W. ELLSWORTH, 
SETH P. BEERS, 
F. A. PERKINS, 
ANDREW T. JUDSON, 
SAMUEL CHURCH, 
SAMUEL D. HUBBARD, 
LORIN P. WALDO, 
CHARLES ROBINSON, 

New Haven, May 4, 1842. 



REPORT 



OF THE 



SECRETARY OF THE BOARD 



To THE Board of Commissioners of Common Schools. 

GerUlemen: 

At your invitation, in June last, I resumed the duties and 
labors of Secretary of this Board, with an expectation that 
another appointment would be made in the course of a few 
weeks. As no appointment was made, I have continued to 
prosecute substantially the same measures which have hereto- 
fore received your sanction and approbation. I have sought 
diligently, by my own efforts, and the co-operation of others, to 
ascertain the condition of the common schools, to collect, devise, 
and disseminate plans and suggestions for their improvement, 
and to awaken in parents, teachers, committees, and the public 
generally, an interest in their increasing prosperity. The Board 
are respectfully referred to the accompanying documents for 
more detailed information as to the nature aud results of my 
labors and inquiries during the past year. In this communica- 
tion I propose to review, as briefly as I can, the Mate of the 
common schools, and of the public mind, and the school law re- 
specting them, in some important particulars, in connection with 
the measures which have been adopted by the Legislature and 
this Board in their behalf, since 1838. 

Prior to 1838, there was no official information respecting the 
condition of the common schools, for whose support the avails 
of more than two millions of permanent funds were appropria- 
ted. There was less accountability required of those intrusted 
with the administration of the system, and the expenditure of 
this large amount of money, than in any other department of the 
public service. There was no department or officer of the gov- 
ernment charged with the special supervision of this great inter- 
est ; and the statute book, for nearly a half century, bore few 
traces of any efficient legislation to secure the progress of the 
tystem, or promote the usefulness of the schools. 
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The facts collected under a resolution of the Greneral Assem* 
bly of 1837, and, at the expense, and by the exertions of indi- 
viduals, in the winter and spring of 1838, induced the Legisla- 
ture of that year, with great unanimity, " to provide for the better 
supervision of the common schools," by bringing their condition, 
at all times, before parents, and local school officers, in the 
register to be kept by the teacher, and, annually, before the 
school societies, in the reports of school visiters, and before the 
Legislature and the State, in the report of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Common Schools. While this Act leaves everv 
member of the community in his unabridged rights, as regarcls 
the education of his own children, and, school societies and dis- 
tricts to maintain and manage the schools, to correct abuses, and 
carry out desirable reforms, according to their own judgment, 
it aims to secure the more particular attention of local commit- 
tees to their supervision, and to enlist the counsel and experience 
of a Board, and the entire time, strength and talents of one 
person, to collect and disseminate information, to discover, devise 
and recommend plans of improvement, and to awaken, enlight- 
en and elevate public sentiment, in relation to the whole subject 
of popular education. 

Such was the general nature and scope of the legislation of 
1838. The great leading object had in view, was, to collect and 
disseminate information as to existing defects and desirable im- 

Erovements, in every practicable way, as the only basis of sound 
^gislative, local or individual action on the subject. To what 
extent, in what manner, and with what results this object has 
been prosecuted, I will proceed to show. 

I. Prior to 1838, there was a great want of information as to 
the practical working of our school system, and the means of 
popular education generally in the State. 

To supplv this information, an enquiry was commenced, and 
has been continued for nearly four years, covering the following 
particulars, as to : 

School Society or Town. Territorial extent — occupation, 
agricultural, manufacturing, &c. — population by last census — 
amount of grand list — amount and rate of tax on property for 
school purposes — amount received from state school funds ; do. 
from town deposite fund ; do. from local school fund — number 
of common schools, and number of children attending the same 
in summer ; do. in winter — public high school, if any, how sup- 
ported — number of private schools, and aggregate number of 
scholars — lyceums, lectures, libraries, &c. — annual school society 
meeting, number of voters present, and doings of — public meet- 
ings for school purposes, attendance at, and interest in — meet- 
ings of all the schools, how often, and how managed. 
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School Officers. School Visiters. How many appointed — 
number of meetings during the year — ^regulations, if any, respect- 
ing books, studies, &c. — mode of examining teachers, and giving 
certificates, whether by the whole board, or sub-committee, at 
one or different times, strict or otherwise — mode of visiting 
schools, by sub-committee to visit all the schools, or by com- 
mittee to one or more schools, or by the whole board — compen- 
sation, for how many days, how much a day, and whole 
amount — copy of report to school society, and returns to the 
State Board — other doings of — record of proceedings. 

School Society Committee, Action, if any, on enumeration 
returns of district committees — evidence required by, on which 
certificate that the schools have been kept in all respects accord- 
ing to law, is given — record of proceedings. 

District Committee, How appointed — mode of construing 
the words " residing and belonging," in making the enumeration 
in August — inquiries made in employing teachers — course pur- 
sued m regard to repairs, fuel, application of school money, 
visiting schools, &c. 

District. Territorial extent, city or country, occupation — 
population — interest of parents in schools, number who attended 
annual meeting ; do, visited school — number of persons over 4 
and under 16 "residing in and belonging to" — number in 
common school : do. in private school ; do. in no school — length 
of district school in summer ; do. in winter — vacations — amount 
received from tax on grand list ; do. from school fund ; do. 
from town deposite fund ; do. from local school fund ; do. from 
quarter bills — amount of quarter bills abated, and how paid. 

Schoolhouse. Location, retired, pleasant, healthy or other- 
wise — material, age, and state of repair — size — means of procu- 
ring pure water — situation and condition of woodshed and other 
out buildings — -yard and play ground — entry, one or more, scra- 
per, mat, hooks or shelves for hats, pail, cup, wash basin, 
towel, &c. 

Schoolroom and furniture. One or more ; height, length, 
breadth of each — condition as to cleanliness and means of secu- 
ring the same — windows, number, height from floor, curtains, 
blinds, &c. — ventilation, by lowering upper sash ; opening into 
the attic, or by a flue — mode of warming — thermometer — fuel, 
kind, quality, quantity and how furnished — seats, height from 
floor, adapted to children of different ages, provided with backs or 
otherwise — desks, height from floor and from seat, shelf, place for 
slate, ink stand, arrangement of in reference to teacher — accom- 
modations for small children — platform and desk for teacherj^r- 
place for recitation — apparatus, such as black board, maps, globes, 
clock — school library, origin of, and number of books. 

Teachers. Number, name and age — ^previous education — ex- 
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perience as a teacher in the same school ; in any school — ^follow 
teaching as profession, or temporary resource— date of certifi- 
cate—character of examination — wages per month, with or 
without board — fixed or transient place of boarding and price <^ 
board — success of instruction and government as to older chil- 
dren and higher studies ; do. as to younger children and primary 
studies — motives appealed to — kinds oi punishment — books on 
the theory and practice of teaching, what and how many owned 
or read — association among each other for mutual improve- 
ment and visits to each other's school — difficulties in the school, 
or with parents, how caused. 

Attendance. Register supplied or not, how kept — ^whole 
number registered ; do. of boys ; do. of girls ; number of each 
under 4, and under 10 ; over 10, and over 16; no. who have 
attended school during the year; for six months; for four 
months ; average daily attendance — means resorted to for secu- 
ring regular and punctual attendance. 

Studies. Number of different studies,and nameof each study-— 
number of different classes in each study — ^number of persons in 
each class — ^length of time given to each class — studies favored 
in the school ; do. discouraged or neglected. 

Books. Books, name and number of each in the several 
studies — ^recommended or prescribed by school visiters, or not-^ 
number of children not supplied— expense of new books, and 
evils from diversity or want of. 

Recitations, Methods, ^. Order and number of difierent 
recitations ; do. in morning ; do. in afternoon— extent and sub- 
jects of oraJ instruction ; do. of monitorial ; do. of simultaneous ; 
do. of interrogative ; do. in which slate and black board are 
used — modes of interesting and employing the younfi^st child- 
ren ; length and frequency of the recess for — ^time devoted to 
study — alternation of^ studies among the older scholars — ^frequen- 
cy and mode of conducting reviews — use of question books, 
keys, &c. 

The alphabet and spelling, how commenced, before or after 
words — taught from spelling book, or reading lessons, or from 
both ; by writing words and sentences from dictation on the slate 
or black board ; by constant drilling on the difficult words, &a 

Reading, mode ofteaching, including pronunciation, definition, 
derivation, and paraphrasing — ^the extent to which the interro- 
gative and explanatory method is pursued — ^how far the teacher 
Slustrates, by his own reading, the best method — in connection 
with history, geography, biography, &c. 

Writing, at what age commenced ; with slate or paper ; in 
classes, or the whole school at once ; in morning or afternoon ; 
any regular system of books — pen, ink, and ink stand, how sup- 
plied — instructions in pen making. 

Arithmetic — elementary ideas of number, how given ; use of 
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blocks, numeral frame, slate and black board — mental arithme- 
tic — exercises apart from the text book — use of keys — arithmetic 
cal tables, how taught, and to what extent — rules, when learned. 

Geography — mathematical or physical commenced first — ele- 
mentary ideas of form, space, direction, and distance, how 
given — map making, beginning with schoolhouse yard, district, 
town, how far carried — outline maps, mode and extent of their 
use ; do. globes ; do. black board — principles of classification 
and comparison, how practised — oral instruction in. 

Grammar — at what age commenced ; with a text book, or 
orally — in connection with reading, conversation, and exercises 
in composition. 

Composition — when commenced — framing one or more 
words into a sentence — writing out a story told or read by 
teacher — keeping a daily journal of studies, reading or doings — 
vmtine letters ; knowledge of forms, modes of address, use ot 
capitals, abbreviations, pauses, &c. &c. 

History, how far pursued ; vocal music do. ; drawing do., 
especially in reference to interesting little children, and in the 
older classes, to the various trades of the community ; book 
keeping ; geometry do. ; physiology do. 

Morality — the Bible, when and how read ; modes of giving 
instruction. 

Vintation. When visited by district committee, by school 
visiters, by parents. 

Vacations, Length of — what season of the year. 

Private Schools. Name — incorporated or not — amount <tf 
permanent fund — rate of tuition — course of study — number and 
wages of teachers — number of scholars ; do. from the district ; 
do. from the town; do. from the State; do. from other states- 
apparatus — library — influence of on common schools. 

Public Libraries, &c. Libraries, Name, origin, number 
of volumes, number of persons having access, terms of member- 
ship, &c. 

Lyceums, Name, origin, objects, age and qualification of 
membership. 

Lectures. Number and subject of lectures — ^when delivered— 
free or pay courses, attendance. 

Debates, Public, or confined to members, questions, &c. 

Classes for Mutual Instruction. Number composing a clafin, 
subjects, mode of proceeding. 

Such was the nature and extent of the information sought. The 
form in which the information was sought, was intended, when* 
ever practicable, to invite attention to the defects, if any, or the 
remedy proposed. The mode of obtaining it, was — 

1. By personal inspecticm and inquiry. 

For this purpose, and the collateral object of disseminating 
information thus collected, and awakening public interest, I 

2 
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devoted more than two thirds of the first two years of my 
Uppointment, and a considerable portion of the last two. During 
the four years, I have visited more than two thirds of all the 
towns and school societies of the State, have inspected more 
than five hundred schools while in session, have conferred with 
more than 1200 school teachers, and with one or more school 
visiters or district committee in every society or district visited, 
have questioned children in the school and out of it, as to the 
modes in which they were taught, and to ascertain the univer- 
sality and practical nature of the education given in these 
schcK>ls, I have inquired as to the early intellectual and moral 
education of large numbers of persons who have become a 
burden and an expense to the community, by their vices, pov- 
erty, and crime. 

To enable me to correct and compare the results of my own 
observation, I have employed, at my own expense, at different 
times, six persons practically acquainted with, and deeply inter- 
ested in, the subject, from many years' experience as teachers or 
schofil visiters, to visit most of the towns in six, out of the eight, 
counties of the state. The report of one of these gentlemen, who 
has visited 57 towns, including 69 school societies, and addressed 
the children in 154 schools, and 76 public meetings of parents 
and friends of education, is herewith appended. 

2. By official returns from school visiters. 

Agreeable to the provisions of the act of 1838, blank forms for 
statistical returns, including the most important points of inquiry 
above specified, were prepared and forwarded to school visiters, 
in 1839 and 1840, and returns were received, in the course of 
the two years, from all but fifteen school societies. In 1841, 
information, varying in some particulars, was received from the 
same class of officers, in a series of connected remarks. 

3. By the annual reports of school visiters to their respective 
societies. 

More than one hundred of these documents, evincing the 
most minute and faithful inquiry, and containing the results of 
wide and long continued observation and reflection, have been 
forwarded to this department. 

4. By replies to circulars and letters of inquiry. 

More than three thousand circular letters, embracing, at dif- 
ferent times, most of the points omitted in the returns of school 
visiters, have, in the course of four years, been addressed to gen- 
tlemen known to be interested in, and well acquainted with, the 
subjects on which information was sought. These applications 
have been invariably treated with respect, and, in most instances, 
the replies have been full, and satisfactory. 

5. By statements and discussions, in county conventions, and 
local school meetings. 

In these meetings, called by public notice, and open to free 
discussion, the most important features of our school system have 
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been fully considered, and many interesting and important facts 
stated, on the personal knowledge of teachers and scnool officers* 

6. By reports from voluntary associations for the improve- 
ment of common schools. 

Associations of this character have been formed in all parts of 
the State, some of which have prosecuted the object had in view 
with zeal and perseverance, and communicated, from time to 
time, to this department, the results of their labors. 

The information, collected in these various modes, has been 
classified, condensed, and compared, and the results have been 
communicated, from time to time, to the Legislature, and to thd 
people, through the Reports of the Board, the Connecticut Corn* 
mon School Journal, and addresses at public meetings. 

11. In 1838, there was a great want of information respecting 
the schools, school systems, and progress of popular education 
generally, in other states and countries. 

I have no reason to suppose there was as many as a dozen 
reports, or books relating to the school systems of other states, 
out of the ofliceof the Commissioner of the School Fund, in the 
State. An impression prevailed, to some extent, that the Con- 
necticut common school system, if not the only one, was certainly 
the best in the world, and that little or no attention had been 
bestowed on this great subject by the legislatures or people of 
other states and countries. It seemed to me desirable to correct 
this erroneous impression, and to show to the Legislature and 
people, that much had been already accomplished, and more 
was in progress, to devise, extend, and perfect systems of pub- 
lic education, on both sides of the Atlantic, and that in this field, 
nations were now engaged in generous rivalry with each other. 
Without intending any disparagement to our own school system, 
or wishing to hold up the schools or school systems of other 
countries as perfect models for our imitation or adoption, it 
seemed desirable to disseminate a knowledge of the nature, 
extent, and results of these efibrts, on the broad catholic princi- 
ple, * that the true greatness of a state does not consist in borrow- 
ing nothing from others, but in borrowing from all whatever is 
good, and in perfecting what it appropriates.' Other states had 
acted on this policy. Prussia, near the beginning of the present 
century, sent some of her best teachers into Switzerland to study 
the methods of instruction pursued by Pestalozzi and other 
educators, and has, from time to time, engrafted upon her system, 
such modifications, and tried in her normal schools, such methods, 
as the experience of other countries had proved to be advantage- 
ous, and adapted to her circumstances. Holland, through the agen- 
cy of her school inspectors, and voluntary associations, has made 
her teachers acquainted with the methods and practices of the 
best schools in other countries. France, in 1811, commissioned 
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Baron Cuvier, and in 1830 and 1836, M. Cousin, to visit Holland, 
Prussia, and other German States, and inquire into the condi- 
tion of the public schools. The repoils of these distinguished 
men were widely circulated at the expense of the government^ 
and the reports of the latter, especially, have been widely circula- 
ted in other countries. England, through her Board of Poor Law 
Commissioners, before organizing her schools for the training of 
pauper children, commissioned intelligent men to examine the 
nest schools in Scotland, Holland, Switzerland, and other Con- 
tinental States, in order to profit by their experience. Tlie same 
course has been pursued in this country. The original Free 
School System of New England, as established in Massachu- 
setts, was but a modification of the parochial schools of Scotland 
and Germany, established mainly through the influence of Lu- 
ther, Knox, and their associate reformers. The first school law 
of Connecticut, enacted in 1650, is almost a literal transcript of 
the school law of Massachusetts, passed in 1047. And the school 
systems of nearly all the states have been framed substantially 
after these two — all of them, however, embracing some modifi- 
cations, better to adapt them to their peculiar circumstances, and 
to keep pace with the progress of society. In 1835, the legia- 
lature of New York published an outline of the Prussian school 
system, consisting of answers given by a gentleman then travel- 
ling in this country as commissioner from the king of Prussia, to 
a series of questions proposed by the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. This was afterwards reprinted by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. In 1836, Prof. Stowe was requested by 
the legislature of Ohio to collect, during his contemplated tour 
in Europe, facts and information in relation to the various sys- 
tems of public instruction, and to make report thereof on his 
return. This report, which was confined principally to ele- 
mentary public instruction in Prussia and Wirtemberg, was 
Erinted by order of the legislature, and subsequently published 
y the legislatures of Pennsylvania, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
and other states. In 1839, President Bache, after two years of 
personal examination, made a report on the state of education 
m orphan institutions, and schools of primary and secondary in- 
struction in Europe, which constitutes an octavo volume of 666 
pages. This volume is one of the most valuable contributions 
which has been made to the cause of education. 

The information embodied in these various reports respecting 
public elementary education in Europe, was spread before the 
Legislature as an appendix to mjr report in 1840, and sent to 
every school district, together with selections from more than 
thirty publications besides. This document is equal to a volume 
of 400 pages of the same type as the statutes of the state, and is 
believed to be the most complete account of public elementary 
education embodied in a single volume. 
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The more recent school documents, in several of the -United 
States, and especially in Massachusetts and New York, have been 
marked by great ability and research, and have thrown much 
light on the actual condition, and modes of improving common 
schools. By an interchange of documents, and personal and 
written communications with gentlemen connected with this 
department in their respective states, and some opportunities of 
personal inspection of the schools, I have aimed to make myself 
acquainted with the progress of education in the United States, 
Such portions of the above documents, and such facts as I have 
been able to collect in other ways, which seemed applicable to 
our own circumstances for warning, encouragement, or imita- 
tion, have been, from time to lime, communicated to the legisla- 
ture, and to the public. I shall append to this report such 
documents and information as 1 have collected during the past 
year. 

It would be strange, if an effort to disseminate a knowledge 
of this glorious progress of universal education in different states 
and countries, of this common effort of the nations to lift from 
human nature the burden of ignorance and error, of this 
glorious emulation in adding to the common stock of human 
knowledge, virtue and happiness, should be made a matter of 
reproach ; and much more, if it should be so far misconstrued as 
to be regarded as evidence of a deliberate purpose on the part of 
any man, or any body of men, to impose a foreign school system 
upon Connecticut. Certain it is, that Connecticut, if she is true 
to her past history, will not long remain cold and lifeless amid 
this common zeal for improvement, this universal sympathy and 
effort to promote the dignity of man. 

III. In 1 838, no facilities had been offered to such persons as 
wished to become teachers, to prepare themselves by an appro- 

f)riate course of study, and a practical acquaintance with the 
abors and duties of the school room, for the work'. 

The necessity or importance of providing such facilities in 
regard to the profession and art of teaching, as the common 
sense and universal experience of mankind had proved to be 
important and necessary in every other profession, and in every 
other art, had been but little discussed in our public journals, in 
legislative halls, or in public addresses. The want of informa- 
tion and interest on this subject it has been a leading object to 
provide for through the Journal, in reports to the Legislature, 
and in every form of reaching the public mind. As a demon- 
stration of what might be done to improve the existing qualifica- 
tion of school teachers, arrangements were made in Hartford, in 
183J)-40, by which, in the autumn, a class of twenty-six young 
men, and in the spring, a class of sixteen young ladies, were 
enabled, without any expense to them, to review and continue 

2* 
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Iheir studies under the recitations and practical lectures of expe- 
rienced teachers, and to witness, in the public and private 
schools of the city, other modes of school arrangement, instruc- 
tion, and discipline, than those to which they had been accus- 
tomed. Every member of these classes was subsequently 
employed in the common schools, and most of them still continue 
in the schools. 

The demand for higher qualifications on the part of school 
visiters, and the community generally, the advantages of specific 
training, as seen by candidates themselves, and the interest of 
the principals of many of our academies, has led to the establish- 
ment, in this class of institutions, of a course of instruction par- 
ticularly adapted to such as propose to become, or improve their 
previous attainments as, common school teachers. An accx)unt 
of the course pursued at the Winsted High School, is herewith 
annexed. 

In the Wesleyan University at Middletown, a Normal Pro- 
fessorship has been established. The gentleman appointed to 
this place, is the principal of the Public High School of Middle- 
town, and brings to the office a thorough education, wide and 
successful experience as a teacher, great capacity, industry, and 
an ardent zeal for the improvement of common schools. A 
practical knowledge of the art of teaching, the noblest, but least 
studied, of all arts, will be given, by the employment of the can- 
didate teachers as assistants in the male and female departments 
of the High School, and in one of the primary schools. The 
letter of Prof. Saxe annexed, presents an outline of his plan. 

Some advance has also been made towards organizing a sem- 
inary for the training of female teachers, in connection with the 
education and care of orphan children. This step, if it can be 
compassed, will be a double service to the State and the cause 
of education. It will provide a home, and the means of physical, 
intellectual and moral culture for a class of children, who most 
need the succoring aid of individual and public benevolence, and 
furnish our common schools with a class of teachers, who havfe 
been drawn to the work of preparation by a love of the employ- 
ment, and the highest motive of christian benevolence. As sooii 
as a proper degree of legislative, or individual co-operation is 
extended to commence this enterprise on a safe footing, the ser- 
vices of one of the most experienced and successful teachers in 
the country can be secured gratuitously as Principal. 

IV. In 1838, there were, in the State, comparatively, but few 
books on education, and particularly of a class calculated to 
interest, inform, and assist school officers, parents and teachers, 
in the work of improving common schools. 

To remedy this defect in part, the Connecticut Common 
School Journal was established. By turning to the subjects 
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treated of in the course of the four years, in the index annexed, 
it will be seen, that almost everj^ topic connected with the 
practical working of our own school system, and the mechani- 
cal arrangements, means of instruction, classification, discipline, 
methods and studies,' of common schools, is discussed. Copious 
selections from standard writers on education, and original com- 
munications from experienced and successful teachers and edu- 
cators, have been published. During the past year, extracts from 
ten or twelve new books for the use of teachers, and an entire 
work on slate and black board exercises, have been published. 
If the methods illustrated and described in this last treatise could 
be tried in all the schools, it would change the entire aspect of 
common school education. 

It has been my aim, in this publication, to embrace only docu- 
ments and articles of permanent value and interest. This has 
necessarily interfered with its temporarj' popularity and general 
circulation, and made it the source of constant expense. It is 
believed, however, that no one work before the public contains 
more practical information as to the condition and progress 
of schools in different siates and countries, than these volumes. 
The Legislature, in 1840, made a small appropriation towards 
the expense of sending to every school society in the State a 
bound copy of such numbers of the two first volumes as I had 

{ireviously placed at the disposal of the committee on schools. 
n ^ome instances, these packages have not reached the clerks of 
the school societies. In such cases, nearly complete sets of the 
last two volumes will be furnished, on application to this office. 

In addition to the time, labor and expense devoted to the 
Journal, no efforts have been spared to promote the circulation 
of such works as Palmer's Teacher's Manual, Abbott's Teacher, 
Hall's Lectures, Dunn's Schoolmaster's Manual, Davis' Teacher 
Taught, Dwight's Schoolmaster's Friend, Confessions of a 
Schoolmaster, District School as it was, Wood's Sessional 
School, Lessons on Objects, Hints and Methods for Teachers, 
Dr. Alcott's Slate and Black Board Exercises, &c. I have 
reason to suppose, that there are now at least two thousand vol- 
umes more of such works owned by, or accessible to, teachers 
and school visiters, than there were in the State in 1840. One 
gentleman alone has been instrumental in disposing of more than 
one thousand volumes, in the course of the last year. 

V. Prior to 1838, no efforts had been made on the part of the 
Legislature or of individuals,* to prepare and make known im- 
proved plans of schoolhouse architecture. 

In no department of the system was there more pressing 
necessity for improvement, at once thorough and general, than 
in this. In no other, were there to be found so few instancea 
which could be pointed to as models for imitation. In no other, 

* The premium offered by Eraatus Ellsworth, Eaq., of East Windsor, in 1837, for the bes^ 
model of a scliool desk, should be excepted. 
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were the disastrous results of neglect so little appreciated, or 
the standard of practical attainment, so low. More than nine 
tenths of all the district schoolhouses erected prior to 1838, and 
which have not been since renovated, are incomplete and for- 
lorn specimens, at best, of what such structures should be. They 
stand in, or directly on, the public highway, and not unfrequently 
in bleak, and unsheltered situations, without any playground or 
appropriate out buildings. They are unattractive without, and 
small, inconvenient, and uncomfortable within. They are im- 
perfectly supplied with the means of ventilation, and uniform 
temperature. They are so lighted, that the eyesight of the 
scholar is not unfrequently endangered by the glare of the sun, 
and their attention distracted by every passing object. The 
seats are invariably too high, and the general arrangement and 
construction of the seats and desks are not calculated to promote 
the health, comfort, and successful labor of the pupils, or con- 
venient supervision by the teacher. But bad as most of them 
were originally, they are rendered worse from the want of proper 
care and timely and necessary repairs. Almost every old 
schoolhouse which I have visited, is hacked and disfigured, and 
in not a few instances disgraced by improper, profane, or licen- 
tious images. 

Such was the condition of many, very many, of these " moral 
beauties" of Connecticut— of these village nurseries of health, 
virtue, and intelligence. They stood, and many of them still 
stand, in mournful and disgraceful contrast with every other 
edifice erected for public or domestic use. The hand of im- 
provement and taste, which hud reached other structures,— our 
colleges, academies, retreats, prisons, bridges, had not reached 
them. 

To effect a reform in the location, construction, and furniture 
of the district schoolhouse, public attention was early and ear- 
nestly called to the subject. The many evil influences, direct 
and indirect, on the health, manners, morals, and intellectual 
progress of children, which grew out of their bad and defective 
structure, were pointed out. The improved plans which had 
been published by individuals, educational societies, and legisla- 
tures io other states, were procured and made known through 
the Journal and public addresses. New plans were devised, 
with the advice of experienced school teachers and architects, 
and furnished gratuitously to such districts as were building new, 
or re-modelling their old houses. Considerable effort has been 
made, and expense incurred, to induce at least one district in 
each county to erect such a building as could be pointed to as a 
model in the essential features of a good schoolhouse, and to 
supply suitable apparatus and a library for the children, teacher 
and parents generally. 

The result is, that within the last four years, more than fifty 
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new schoolhouses have been erected, and a greater namber of 
old ones entirely re-modelled in their interior arrangements, 
on correct principles, and with the latest implrovemenls. The 
advance which has been made in this department, both in public 
opinion and public action, is secure from accident, for it is pat 
into brick and mortar, and other durable materials. Still, the 
work is but just begun, and there are many district schoolhouses 
old, repulsive, and uncomfortable, which should give way to 
new, attractive, and convenient structures. To aid in this work 
of reform, I have embodied, in the accompanying report, the 
results of my observation and reflection on the general princi- 
ples of schoolhouse architecture, with such plans and descrip- 
tions of various structures recently erected or prepared, as will 
enable any district to frame one suitable to their own wants, 
free of expense. 

VI. In 1838, no efforts had been made to provide the district 
schools with libraries, and such cheap apparatus as was consid- 
ered indispensable in the best conducted private schools. 

Out of 1400 schools of which information was obtained by 
personal inspection, or returns from school visiters, there were 
but six libraries, containing, in all, less than one thousand vol- 
nmes, and but two globes. These were purchased by subscrip- 
tion, or given directly by individuals. In one section of the State, 
through which a lecturer on the subject of school apparatus 
passed some years since, a numeral frame, and geometrical and 
other cards, were occasionally to be met with. In the schools 
of this section, the black board was more frequently seen, and 
its many useful applications understood. 

To remedy this state of things, districts were empowered to 
raise, by tax, a small sum annually, to be expended in the pur* 
chase of school libraries and apparatus ; and the advantages of 
good books open to all the children and inhabitants of a school 
district, and of every form of visible illustration in the work of in- 
struction, has been discussed in the Journal, and in public addi*es- 
ses. Through the same channels, directions have been given for 
making the more simple, but useful, forms of apparatus, such as 
black board, numeral frames, outline maps, and globes, and the 
best methods of using them. Some assistance has also been ren- 
dered to districts, in purchasing and procuring libraries and ap- 
paratus. In this way, to my personal knowledge, more than 
three thousand volumes have been added to district libraries, and 
more than one hundred different articles of apparatus been 
supplied within the last two years. Of the treatise on slate 
and black board exercises, spoken of in another place, one 
thousand copies, at least, will be distributed gratuitously in the 
State. But the work of improvement, in this respect, has but 
just begun, and some further legislation is necessary in order to 
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induce every district to supply itself with a library of useftil 
books, and with some cheap and indispensable apparatus. A 
small appropriation for three years, even one half of the amount 
provided in New York and Massachusetts, to each district, to be 
mcreased by a similar amount raised by tax or subscription, 
would accomplish the object. 

The value of the district schools, for the coming summer and 
winter, with the same teachers, might be doubled, at least, if a 
person properly qualified could be employed to visit every town, 
and spend but a day with all the teachers in explaining the con- 
struction and most obvious uses of the cheapest school apparatus. 

VII. In 1838, the condition of the common schools, and the 
means of popular education generally, in the cities and large villa- 
ges of the State, was deplorable. There was not one, which had 
a system of common schools at all adequate to its educational 
wants. Not one, in which there were not many expensive 
private schools, patronized by nearly all the professional, educa- 
ted, and wealthy families, and by many others who were desi- 
rous of procuring the best education for their children. 

The attendance on the common schools was small. Out of 
all the children between the ages of four and sixteen in the six 
cities, less than one half were nominally connected with the 
common schools, in summer or in winter, and less than one third 
were in regular attendance ; more than fifteen hundred were 
not in the private or public schools in the winter of 1839-40; 
and about one fourth were in private schools. For the tuition 
alone, of those who attended the private schools, numbering 
about twenty-five hundred, a sum equal to what was provided 
by the Slate for the education of forty thousand children in the 
district schools, was voluntarily expended. 

The schoolhouses provided in the cities, could not seat, at any 
one time, one half of the children who were entitled to go to 
them ; and, with a single exception, in New Haven, there was 
not one which could be pointed to as a model in respect to loca- 
tion, size, ventilation, and the construction and arrangements of 
seats and desks. 

There was great inequality in the means of a common school 
education in the same city. Each city was divided up into dis- 
tricts, and these districts differed from each other in territorial 
extent, population, pecuniary ability, wages and qualifications of 
teachers, parental interest, and the supervision of the commitees. 
The result was, a vast inequality in the education of children of 
the same city, residing in different districts. 

There was a want of system in regard to the studies, books, 
methods of instruction, and discipline, in the schools of the same 
city. This subjected a class of the population, whose sole reli- 
ance is on these schools, to an unnecessary expense, whenever 
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they changed theiF residence, and retarded the progress of their 
children, in passing into different schools. 

The course of instruction in most of the city districts, was 
limited to the mere elementary studies ; in all of them, in 1838, 
there were less tjian one huncfred scholars who were attending 
to the higher branches of an English education. 

The 'mode of providing for the expense of the common schools, 
over the receipts from the public funds, was, in most of the dis- 
tricts in every city, by quarter bills, or a tax on the scholars, ac- 
cording to the time of attendance, payable by the parent or guard- 
ian. This mode of supporting schools, threw upon those parents 
who sent and were barely able to pay the quarter bills of their 
own children, the quarter bills of those who could not, and thereby 
imposed on them a tax for this purpose, equal to all the other 
taxes of the city. Its general operation was, to lower the stand- 
ard of common school education to that point, which the public 
money, with a small quarter bill, would maintain, to tempt 
parents to keep their children at home on any trifling occasion 
for their services, and to exempt those who are best &le to bear 
it, the class who patronize private schools, from all expense in 
behalf of the education of the poor. 

The interest of the community, or of parents, in the common 
schools, as indicated by attendance in school meetings, by ex^ 
penditures for school purposes, by visits to the schools, and gen- 
eral co-operation with teachers and committees, wsTs even lower 
than in the country districts generally. 

To remedy these and other evils in the condition of the com- 
mon schools in our cities, the attention of individuals, committees, 
and the public, has been called to them by means of the press, 
public addresses, and conversation, and to the following plan 
for their improvement, or such modification of the same as shall 
be better adapted to the wants of each place. 

1 . A union of the several districts in a city, or at least, some 
concert of action among them, for the purpose of bringing all 
the schools into one system of studies, books, classification and 
management, and making the school interest one of the leading 
interests of the whole city. 

2. The establishment of schools of different grades, for children 
of different ages and studies. 

First — Primary schools, for the young children, to be located 
in different parts of the city. In this class of schools, the arrange- 
ments of the school room, play ground, studies, and exercises 
should be adapted to promote the health, manners, moral culture, 
and the gradual and harmonious development, of the mind of 
the very young. Oral teaching, in respect to real objects, maps 
and figures, habits of observation, the alphabet, easy lessons in 
reading, vocal music, drawing and other lessons on the slate, 
should constitute the course of instruction. Female teachera. 
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in all casesy should be employed, and the supervision of the 
schools be mainly left with the mothers of the children. 

Second — ^Intermediate or secondary schools. These schools 
should take up the education of the children where the primary 
schools leave it, and carry it forward to as high a point as li 
now attained in the first classes of the best district schools. ' If 
the foundation was properly laid in the primary school, and 
teachers properly qualified employed in both, it is believed that 
all which is now taught in our best common schools, could be 
accomplished at the age of twelve, and thus four years, at least, 
in the school period of most children, be saved. In this class of 
schools, there should be a male and female principal, as the in* 
fluence c)f both are needed at this stage of the moral education, 
and the manners, of children. 

Third — A high school, with two departments, one for bo]^g^ 
and the other for girls. This school should receive such pupils 
as are found qualified in the studies of the secondary schools, oa 
due examination, and conduct them forward in algebra, geome* 
try, surveying, natural, moral, and mental philosophy, political 
economy, the history and constitution of Connecticut and the 
United States, book keeping, composition, and drawing, with 
reference to its use in various kinds of business. Whatever 
may be the particular studies, this school should afford a higher 
elementary education than is now given in the district school, 
and, at the same time, furnish an education preparatory to the 
pursuits of commerce, trade, manufactures, and the mechanical 
arts. All that is now done in this way for the children of the 
rich and the educated, should be done K)r the whole community; 
so that the poorest parent who has worthy and talented children^ 
may see the way open for them to a thorough and practical edu- 
cation. In some districts or cities, the studies of this school 
might be included in the secondary school, in case there were 
not scholars enough to constitute a school by itself, and the two 
departments might also be united for this purpose. However 
constituted, whether as one department or two, as a distinct 
school, or as part of the secondary school, something of the kind 
is needed to make the pleasures and advantages of a good edu* 
cation common, and to draw in the children, the means, and the 
interest, of a large number of parents whose regards are now 
turned exclusively to private schools. 

Fourth — As a part of the system of common schools for cities, 
I have urged the establishment ofevening schools for such young 
persons as are hurried into the counting room, the store, or the 
work shop, without a proper elementary education, or for 
another class who have had such advantages, and may wish to 
pursue such studies of the high school as are connected with their 
several trades and pursuits. By means of such schools, the de- 
fective education of many of the youth of our cities might be 
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remedied, and^ their various employments be converted into the 
most efficient mstruments of self culture. 

3. Each grade ef schools should be provided with suitable 
school rooms, play ground, and class rooms. They should also 
be furnished with maps, diagrams, globes, and other forms of 
illustration, so that the knowledge acquired may be vivid, accu- 
rate, and practical. To enable the teacher to give oral and 
explanatory instruction, and the scholar to carry on his investi- 
gations beyond the point where his teacher and class book may 
feave it, a library of well selected books should be provided. 

4. The same studies, books, course of instruction, and disci- 
pfine generally, should be adopted in all of the schools of the 
same class. To secure this uniformity, and bring the teachers 
and scholars under constant inspection, the management of the 
schools, and the property and concerns of the district should be 
left with a committee, or board, elected by the people, and sub- 
ject to their directions. To give stability and efficiency to the 
measures of the board, it might be provided, that one third, at 
least, of their number, should have been members the year previ- 
ous, and one person should be designated to devote his whole 
time to the prosperity of the schools. 

6. To place these schools on their old footing, and interest the 
whole community in their welfare, I have advocated the aban- 
donment of quarter bills, or charge per scholar, and making 
property, whether it represented children or not, chargeable 
with their support. This is the cardinal idea of the free school 
system, and with the aid now furnished fi-om the school fund, 
which is appropriated for the equal benefit of all the people, this 
charge cannot be considered burdensome. This, too, is the 
practice of every city which has an efficient system of common 
schools. The practical abandonment of it in our cities, has led 
to the withdrawal of the children, and the active interest, of the 
wealthy, from the common schools. Many parents who now 
8^nd to private schools, would send to the common schools, if 
they were taxed annually for their support ; and many more, if 
by that tax, and the interest it would excite, the common schools 
were made better than they now are. 

Such was the condition of common schools in our cities, and 
such the course pursued and recommended, to improve it. The 
present condition of these schools is such as to justify the asser- 
tion, that some advance, at least, has been made in public action, 
and much more in public opinion, in regard to them. During 
the last four years, in every district but two, new school houses 
have been built, or the old ones entirely re-modelled. In three 
of our cities, the number of children attending the common 
schools in the winter of 1842, was double what it was in the 
winter of 1838 ; and in the six cities, the aggregate attendance 
is greater by fifteen hundred. There is a larger number of male 
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teachers, of superior qualifications, and at higher wages, em- 
ployed through the year. The number of primary departments, 
under female teachers, has increased. The course of instrtic- 
tion is more complete, and the variety of text books in the same 
school, and the schools of the same city, less. The supervision 
of committees is more thorough and active. And as at once the 
cause and effect of these improvements, and the pledge of great- 
er, a spirit of inquiry is abroad in every city, on this whole sub- 
ject. I cannot conclude this part of my report without referring 
to what has been done in the city of IVliddletown. 

In 1838, there were four districts, with 885 persons over four, 
and under sixteen, years of age. Of this number, 276 attended 
the common schools. The poor, and those only who felt but 
little interest in the education of their children, sent to them. The 
schoolhouses were old, and very much out of repair. The 
studies were those ordinarily pursued in a common school. 
There was no uniformity of books, and the teachers were con- 
stantly changing. There was no money raised for their suppoitt 
beyond the avails of public funds. The schools were seldom 
visited by parents, and only formally by the committee, to secure 
the public money. At this time, there were eight or nine private 
schools, taught by well qualified and well paid teachers, and 
including the children of those parents who cared most for 
education. The aggregate expense for tuition alone, in these 
schools, was three times as great as the whole expense of the 
common schools. 

In 1839, after several public meetings, an entirely new system 
of public schools was adopted. The four districts were made a 
school society. Four primary schools, fjr children under nine 
years of age, under female teachers, and one high school with 
two departments, one for boys and the other for girls, with a male 
and female principal, were established. The books, studies, disci- 
pline, and management, of the schools, were intrusted to a boards 
or committee of eight members. In 1842, out of 849 children 
between the ages of 4 and 16, 675 are connected with the pub- 
lic schools, and among them are the children of the best educated 
and wealthiest families of the city. Three of the old school- 
houses have been repaired and fitted up, and one new one built, 
for the primary schools ; and a large, substantial building, 72 feet 
by 54, capable of accommodating both departments of the hidi 
school, has been erected, at an expense of about $8000. TKs 
house stands in the center of a spacious lot, affording large and 
separate play grounds for the boys and girls, and in respect to 
location, size, ventilation, light, conveniences for recitation, and 
all the essential features of a good schoolhouse, is superior to 
any in the other cities of the State. The regular meetings of 
the school society are now numerously attended, and not a 
week goes by without a visit to the schools firom parents et 
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itrangers. The course of study embraces a thorough English 
^ucation and a preparatory classical one. A uniform set of 
class books is prescribed, and every scholar is supplied by theur 
parents, or the committee, with the necessary books and station* 
ery. The committee have met regularly every week for nearly 
three years, and one or more of their number has visited the 
schools every month. Nearly all the private schools have been giv- 
en up, and a saving effected in this way to the parents, of nearly 
four thousand dollars a year. The entire expense of the public 
schools is nearly two thousand dollars less than was expended in 
the private schools in 1838, and the average expense per scholar, 
is less than it was at that time. The crowning glory of the whole 
is — that it is a practical illustration of what can be done to make 
common schools good enough for the richest, and cheap enough 
for the poorest, and thus to make the advantages of a good edu- 
cation common to the rich and the poor. 

Some progress has also been made in the large central villages, 
by dividing tne school into two departments, one for the older 
and the other for the younger scholars, and in a few instances 
by organizing a union district school. 

Although much has already been accomplished in the cities 
and large villages of the state]! and although there are individual 
schools of great excellence in several of them, still as a whole 
in all the essential features of a school system, the public schools 
as at present provided and sustained, are inferior to those in 
more than twenty other cities and towns of the same relative 
size, in other parts of New England. The superiority of the 
lattei" consists in the schoolhouses, the classification of the 
schools, the number of children attending school, the quality and 
quantity of instruction given, the liberality of the public appro- 
priation, and the active interest taken by committees in their 
supervision and management. To these might be added the 
universal fact, that the schools are free, and that children from 
all classes, as to wealth, occupation, and education, are found in 
the same school room. 

VIII. Prior to 1838, no inquiry had been instituted into the con- 
dition of education in the manufacturing districts, nor the extent 
to which the requisitions of the law, as to the duty of owners and 
proprietors of factories, and manufacturing establishments, to the 
children employed by them, were complied with. 

Since that time, this whole subject has been investigated, and 
facts ascertained and published, which should have alarmed and 
aroused a community, which had made provision near two cen- 
turies ago, "that not a single child should be found unable to read 
the holy Word of Gk>d, and the good laws of the colony.** It 
was. found, that there were parents, born in Connecticut, who 
could sell their children into the ransomless bondage of igno- 
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ranee, for the miserable pittance which their senrices woold 
earn — that there were owners of (ketones who would employ 
such children, when they knew their earnings were made at the 
sacrifice of their education, and were applied to support the idle 
and dissipated habits of one or both of the parents — ^that at 
one time, there were twenty-four children employed in a 
single factory, who could not write their names, and five, who 
Gould neither read or write — and that in not a single town had 
a board of visitation, as directed by law, been organized, to 
examine and ascertain the existence of such facts, and apply the 
remedy. 

But apart from these, and other examples which might be 
cited, of the utter abandonment of the education of childrai 
employed in early, and frequently excessive, labor in factorieSi 
it was found that many who did attend school, did so irregu- 
larly, and without books, so that their school privileges were 
almost lost. The condition, too, of the houses of the work 

Eople, the want of libraries, lectures, and other means of intel- 
5tual and moral improvement, in many of our manufacturing 
villages, was such as to call loudly on the patriotism and beneyo^ 
lence of employers, and of all who regard it as the highest praise 
of a state, to have a healthy, moral, and intelligent populatioiit 
for more systematic efforts at improvement. 

This subject, in its various bearings, especially as connected 
with good common schools, lecture's, libraries, &c., I have fr^ 
quently discussed in my reports, public addresses, the Journal, 
and interviews with school committees, and gentlemen interested 
in it. The course which I have generally recommended in 
voluntary efforts has been, 

1. To improve the physical and social condition of the manu- 
facturing population, by making their homes more convenient and 
attractive, and attaching to each tenement a piece of ground for 
the cultivation of garden vegetables and flowers. 

2. To provide, encourage, and sustain, all games and pursuits, 
of an innocent and rational character, such as are directly calcu- 
lated to develope the physical frame, to counteract any unfa- 
vorable tendencies in their mode of employment, to inspire 
cheerful thoughts, and tend to promote better social relations, by 
being shared in by rich and poor, the more and the less favored 
in intellectual improvement. 

3. To see that the district schools are organized on the best 
system, and kept open the year round, so that a portion of the 
children of the proper age might be kept at school punctually 
and regularly for at least half the year, or for such period as 
they did attend. The school in a manufacturing district should 
not only be as good, but better, than such schools in the country 
districts, to counteract the unfavorable tendencies of a monot- 
nous and unintellectual employment. The studies, too, should 
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and direct the inventive faculties, of the pupils, in the arts to 
which they are devoted during part of the year, and are likely 
to be for life. For this purpose, drawing, and the first princi- 
pies of practical mechanics, and chemistry, should be taught at 
school, or in evening classes. 

4 To establish evening schools, or classes, for such as are 
necessarily employed durm^ the day, or may wish to pursue a- 
particular study not taught m the day school. 

5. To encourage and provide lectures in the winter season ; 
either a regular course, on some department of science connected 
with the pursuits of the district ; or a miscellaneous course, 
calculated to supply interesting and profitable topics of conver- 
sation, stimulate inquiry, direct the reading of the young, bring 
all classes together, and thus cultivate happier social relations. 

6. To assist in the establishment of school and social libraries, 
and to contribute, from time to time, to the purchase of new 
books, and especially of that class, which relate to the history, 
biography, scientific principles, or improvement of the prevalent 
occupation of the inhabitants. 

To enable and assist individuals to carry out these and other 
steps for improving the condition of manufacturing districts and 
above all to prevent the continuance of existing abuses, some 
legislative action is necessary. For this purpose it has been 
recommended to the Legislature to provide, 

1. That no child under 14 years of age shall be employed in 
any factory or manufacturing establishment more than eight hours 
during the day, and entirely prohibiting their employment at night. 

2. That no child under that age shall be employed at all, 
unless such child can show a certificate of attendance on some 
day school, either public or private, for at least three months of 
the twelve next preceding. 

3. That a penalty for any and every violation of such enact- 
ments should be paid by the person found guilty of so doing, for 
the use of the common school in the district. 

4. That provision be made, or at least some inducement 
offered, for the establishment of libraries in every district in the 
State, manufacturing, as well as agricultural. 

Although no legislative action has followed these recommend- 
ations, it is believed that individuals, committees and districts have 
been more interested in the attendance of the children, the im- 
provement of the schools, and means of education generally, in 
manufacturing villages, than before. In some, a more vigorous 
public sentiment has been created, which, in an intelligent com- 
munity, will throw around children a protection stronger than 
law. In others, voluntary associations have carried out some 
one or more steps of improvement. In others, individuals have 
contributed largely to establish libraries, and procure popular 
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lectures. The manufacturing village of Greenville, can boast 
of better schoolhouses, a more complete system of public schools, 
a more numerous, as. well as a larger avert^e, attendance of 
children of the school age, than any city or village of the State, 
The eiforts to improve the schools of this village, commenced 
earlier than 1838, but since that time, the two districts have 
united, two elegant, convenient, and even model, schoolhouses 
have been erected, a gradation of schools established, school 
apparatus provided, and the services of competent teachers, at 
the highest rate of wages, secured. 

So important have I regarded this subject, in view of the 
probable growth of the manufacturing interest in Connecticut, 
that I have prepared a separate report on the " Legal pr(h 
visions respecting the education and employment of children in 
JactarieSj^ d^c, in this country and in Europe. In this docu- 
ment, I have added an account of what has been done by the 
proprietors of a small manufacturing village in England, and by 
the largest manufacturing town in the United States, to pro- 
mote the physical, social, moral, and intellectual improvement, 
of the manuracturing population. Accompanying it, is a mass of 
valuable evidence, under the head of " Education and Labor^ 
showing the importance of a good common school education to 
every form of human industry. I intended to have added some 
evidence of the same character, communicated by gentlemen in 
this State who have now,or have had, large numbers of persons in 
their employ ; but it would only swell the document to an un- 
reasonable length. 

IX. In 1838, the difiiculties which still impair so largely the 
usefulness of many of the district schools, had not been suffi- 
ciently investigated, with a view to discover their origin, or 
ascertain the remedies. 

These difficulties arose principally from the want of system- 
atic classification and regulation of the schools — from the crowd- 
ing together of, a large number of scholars of every age, in a 
great variety of studies, and greater variety of text books, under 
one teacher in the summer, and another teacher in winter, and 
not under the same teacher for two summers or two winters in 
succession. Under a good teacher these difficulties are almost 
insurmountable, and under a poor one, they defeat, in a great 
measure, the usefulness of the schools. These evils were in-» 
creased by the late and irregular attendance of the children, and 
the want of interest, visitation and supervision, on the part of 
parents and committees. 

To expose and discuss these difficulties and evils, to induce pa- 
rents to correct such as grew out of their own neglect and want 
of co-operation, and clothe the proper school authorities with 
power to remove and correct such asu did not, has been a leading 
object of my labors. The mode of doing this, will be seen in 
the two following topics of this report 
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X. In 1838, in city and country, in agricultural and manufac- 
turing districts, there was a great want of an intelligent, active, 
inquiring, and generous public interest in the administration and 
improvement of the common school system. An indiiference, 
wide spread and profound, characterized the action and views 
of individuals, and of the community, on the whole subject. 

All this was indicated in the returns made by school commit- 
tees to the Comptroller, under the resolution of the Legislature 
of 1837. It was- evident from the results of personal inquiries 
made in the winter and spring of 1838. It was complained of 
universally by members of the General Assembly of that year ; 
and '' to discover the origin of this apathy and neglect so much 
complained of, and to enlist the co-operation of virtuous and 
intelligent parents in every district," was one of the main ob- 
jects proposed by the Joint Select Committee on Common 
Schools, for organizing this Board. It was felt and encountered 
by me in the outset of my labors, as the great cause of the inef- 
ficiency of the school system, the prolific source of the evils 
which destroyed, in a great measure, the usefulness of the 
schools, and the great obstacle to be overcome in the work of 
improving and perfecting the means for the more thorough and 
complete education of all the children in the State. This want 
of interest— r-tbis paralyzing and disheartening indifierence on 
the part of individuals and the community, was shown and felt 
in various ways. 

The attendance at the regularly warned meetings of school 
societies and districts was thin, and the doings of such meetings 
confined principally to the transaction of such business as was 
absolutely necessary to the receiving of the school fund divi- 
dends. In sis^ of the largest societies of the State, the annual 
meeting for 1837, duly warned, was attended by three persons. 
In two others, including an aggregate of more than thirteen hun- 
dred voters, the meeting was adjourned for want of a quorum to 
transact business. In 1838, the regular business of several of 
the societies, was gone through by the moderator, the clerk, and 
3ociety committee. In ten others, which included an aggregate 
of more than eighteen thousand voters, the aggregate attendance 
at the annual meeting, was eighty persons, or eight to each soci- 
ety. In thirty more, the annual school officers for the society 
and district, were chosen by an average of less than thirty voters, 
while the ordinary business of the town, on the same day, was 
transacted by an average of more than one hundred persons. In 
many of the districts, the first and main business, was, not to see 
how many immortal minds were to be improved, and how many 
children were to be made good citizens, useful men and women, 
the blessings of this world, and the blessed of another, but how 
much public money was to be received, and then to square the 
expenditures to the receipts from this source* The great ques- 
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what can be done to make the schoolhouse comfortable,' con- 
venient, and healthy ; to secure the attendance of every child of 
the proper school age ; to supply every poor child with books, 
and the whole school with a uniform set of class books, with a 
globe, maps, black board, and a library, were not agitated. To 
make the quarter bill as small as possible, the practice, if not the 
maxims of many districts, were, " anything will do for a teach- 
er," *' any place for a schoolhouse," and " absolutely nothing for 
apparatus." 

The plainest requirements of the school law had been disre- 
garded. In several instances, the school money had been 
appropriated to other purposes than to the paying and boarding 
of instructors. Schoolhouses had been repaired, and fuel sup- 

Elied with it. In others, it was paid to teachers who had never 
een duly appointed and approved ; and, indeed, to some, to 
whom a certificate of qualification had been refused by the legal 
committee. It was expended on schools, which had not been 
visited at alt by the school visiters, and in several instances, 
where the two visits required by law, were made on the same 
day ; and, in one instance, where the school had been called 
together after it had been dismissed, and examined twice in the 
same afternoon. The certificate of the society committee, 
which is the only effectual check provided by law on th^ im- 
proper application of the public money, was not unfrequently 
drawn without any written or personal evidence before the 
committee, as to the manner in which the provisions of the law 
had been complied with. In one county alone, it was ascertain- 
ed that sixteen such certificates had been returned to the Comp- 
troller, from as many school societies, in each of which, one or 
more of the violations above referred to, haci occurred, according 
to the testimony of the teachers themselves. 

But not only was the regular supervision of the schools, and 
administration of the system marked by great coldness, indiffer- 
ence, and even palpable disregard of the requirements of law, 
but the great points connected with the internal economy of a 
school, were but little attended to. The regular and punctual 
attendance of all the children of a district at school, the advanta- 
ges of a gradation of schools, of parental visits to the school, of 
an association of the teachers for mutual improvement, and the 
visiting of each other's schools, and a public examination of all 
the schools at least once a year, the evils arising from the im- 
proper location, construction, and furniture of schoolhouses, from 
a diversity of text books in the same study, from a multiplicitv 
of studies in the same school, from the neglect of the small chil- 
dren and the primary studies, from a constant change of teach- 
ers, from the employment of teachers not propeny qualified, 
from severe and unnatural punishment, from the want of suita- 
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ble apparatus, from the mechanical process of teaching reading, 
arithmetic, and other studies, from the neglect of moral education, 
and other subjects, were but little thought of and discussed in the 
public assembly, in the newspapers of the State, among individu- 
als, or in the reports of school committees. There was but one 
school soc'ety which had made any provision for a written report 
respecting the condition and improvement of the schools as the 
basis of such discussions. 

Among a class of the community, an impression prevailed, 
that schoolhouses, studies, books, mode of management, and su- 
pervision, which were good enough for them forty years ago, 
were good enough for their children now, although their church- 
es, houses, furniture, bams, and implements of every kind, 
exhibited the progress of improvement. Among others, the 
principle was avowed, that the school fund was intended for the 
exclusive benefit of the poor, and that to support the common 
school by a tax on the property of the whole community was 
rank oppression on those who had no children to educate, or 
chose to send them to private schools. Among another and in- 
creasing class of the community, who despaired of effecting any 
improvement in the common schools, private schools, of every 
name and grade, were exclusively patronized. Opinions and 
practices like these, would destroy the original and beneficent 
character of the common school, and strike out from it the very 
principle of progression. 

The little interest taken in the common schools, was not only 
shown directly in the above ways, but was more fatally exhibited 
indirectly, in the subordinate place assigned it among other 
objects in the regards and efforts of the public generally, as well 
as of that large class of individuals who were foremost in pro- 
moting the various benevolent, patriotic, and religious enter- 
prises of the day. A meeting for the choice of school officers, 
or the improvement of the schools, would, by nine individuals 
out of ten, be considered of less importance than a political 
caucus, or the choice of the most subordinate officer, civil or 
military. An examination of all the schools of a society, for the 
purpose of awarding public preference to faithful teachers, or 
worthy, talented, and industrious scholars, an exhibition of plans 
and specimens of improved schoolhouses, school furniture and 
apparatus, or of more certain and speedy methods for developing 
the moral and intellectual faculties of children, would attract far 
less attention, and excite far less feeling, than a cattle show, a 
ploughing match, or an exhibition of specimens of improved 
farming utensils, or of labor-saving machinery of any descrip- 
tion. The claims of the Temperance, the Bible, the Missionary, 
and other benevolent, enterprises, were urged, through the'press, 
the pulpit, and the lecture room, upon the attention and contri- 
butions of the community, while that cause, which, if promoted. 
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would carry along with it every other good cause, had scarcely 
an advocate, or was not honored by any personal or pecuniary 
aicrifice. 

Such were some of the ways, direct and indirect, in which n 
want of interest in our common schools was seen and felt. To 
awaken this interest, to restore the common school to the place 
it once occupied in the regards of the patriot, the philanthropist, 
and the christian, to enlist the hearty co-operation of parents, 
and of the whole community in the work of improvement, and 
to breathe into every department of its administration, the 
quickening breath of a public interest, the press, the living voice, 
voluntary associations, all the agencies, indeed, by which the 
public mind was reached and informed on other subjects, were 
appealed to, and, it is believed, not altogether in vain. A brief 
survey of these agencies, must conclude this topic of my report, 

1. Public meetings for addresses and discussions on the 
iubject. 

A series of public meetings in the several coimties, was the 
earliest step taken to give a vigorous and general impulse to the 
cause. These meetings were numerously attended by commit- 
tees, teachers, and the friends of school improvement generally. 
They collected together those who were most interested in the 
subject, from nearly every town in the State, and representing 
every political party, and religious denomination. At these 
conventions, one or more addresses, calculated to foster a salu- 
tary zeal, to disseminate information, and bring all hearts and 
hands to a united effort were made, and were followed by state- 
ments and discussions respecting existing defects and desirable 
improvements in the organization and administration of the 
school system, aitd the government and instruction of the schools. 
From these conventions, many a friend of school improvement 
returned to his own town and district full of the spirit and ener- 
gy which springs from the sympathy of numbers in the same 
pursuit, to animate others, scatter information, try proposed 
plans of improvement, and organize local 'associations for the 
general object. If the efforts of the Board had stopped here, 
they woulcf have infused the leven of a new life into the public 
mind. As an evidence of the impulse communicated, it was 
stated in my first report, from information then before me, that 
during the foregoing winter, one or more addresses on this sub- 
ject were delivered in one hundred and fifteen school societies, 
and that in upwards of fifty, voluntary associations were formed, 
to carry out the recommendations of the conventions. 

After the first year, similar meetings were held for a smaller 
number of towns, and finally for a single town. During the past 
year, I endeavored to enlist sufficient aid to hold a public meet- 
ing for addresses and discussions on the subject, in every school 
society which I had not previously visited, and through the 



eo>op€ration of school visiters, in every school district. The last 
object has been accompKshed in a few societies. The first was 
accomplished in nearly every society in five out of the eieht 
counties. The reports of the Rev. Dr. Field of Haddam, who, 
in the course of the last three years, has visited most of the 
towns in Middlesex and New London counties, and of Mr. 
William S. Baker, who has attended and addressed eighty-six 
meetings in Litchfield, Hartford, Tolland, and Windham, coun- 
ties, are herewith annexed. 

In the course of the four years, I have addressed one hundred 
imd forty-two public meetings in relation to common schools, 
and secured the delivery of more than three hundred addresses 
on the same topics, from gentlemen everv way qualified for the 
work. This number includes those only who have prepared 
and delivered addresses on my personal, or written, application. 
I have reason to believe, that at least an equal number have 
been made by clergymen, school visiters and others, at their 
own option, or the invitation of local associations. 

These addresses, so far at least as I have made them, have 
been confined to the consideration of topics like the following, 
which have also been recommended for discussion in local 
school meetings. 

The advantages, individual, social, and civil, of the more complete education o^ 
every child in the State, and the necessary connection of ignorance, especially o^ 
moral ignorance, with poverty, vice and crime. 

The prevailing defects and capabilities of improvement in physical, intellectual 
and moral education, as given in our common schools. 

The best modes of securing the regular and punctual attendance at school of all 
the children of a district or society, and of enlisting the more active co-operation of 
parents in this and other objects connected with their education. 

The evils resulting from the location, construction and internal arrangements of 
school houses as they now are, and the best plans for improving them and for build- 
ing new. • 

The disadvantages of small or poor districts, and the best way of assisting them 
so as to equalize the opportunities of common education in the same society or 
town. 

The evils of crowding a large number of children of all ages and various stud- 
ies, in a great variety of text b^ks, under one teacher, and the remedies for them— 
1, by establishing a separate school for the younger children in the summer and 
autumn, and another for the older children in the winter, each under a teacher of the 
appropriate qualifications ; or 2, by employing an assistant for the younger chil- 
dren; or 3, by a union school for the older children of two or more adjoining dis- 
tricts : or 4, by a centred school of a higher order for the more advanced children of 
the whole society or town. 

The too prevalent and ruinous neglect of the primary branches, and of the young- 
er children, and the importance of furnishing the latter in every instance with a 
slate and pencil to use in drawing or writing, or in any innocent way to amuse and 
improve themselves when not otherwise employed. 

The prevailing errors in the classification of common schools, and the methods 
of teaching spellin?, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
composition, with the remedies for the same. 

The evils of a great diversity and inadequate supply of books in the same 
branches of study. 

The evils of a constant change of teachers from male to female, and the impor* 
tance of giving permanent employment to well qualified teachers of both sexes in 
the same school 



The various useful applications of the black-board and other cheap and simple 
apparatus, and the importance of resorting more to visible illusirations in instruc- 
tion. 

The establishment of district libraries, or of n society or town library, divided 
up into as many cases as there are districts, to be passed in succession through each, 
for the older children of the schools, and the adults generally of the district. 

The purchase of books on education, and especially on the theory and practice of 
teaching, for teachers. 

The formation of associations of teachers for mutual improvement, and the viai- 
tation of each other's school accompanied by a few of tlieir best scholars. 

The importance of parents visiting the schools, and the practicability of organiz- 
ing an association of the mothers of a district or society for this and other objecti 
connected with the common school. 

The assembling of all the children with their teachers and parents, once a year or 
ofiener, for an examination, exhibition, or at least appropriate addresses and other 
exercises. 

Besides these and kindred topics more directly connected with the condition and 
improvement of the schools, others relating to the organization and administration 
of them, by law have been discussed, such as — 

The creation of a county or senatorial district board, to examine teachers and give 
eertificate of qualifications, or of a superintendent to visit all the schools wiihin the 
above limits, and report on their relative condition. 

The establishment of normal schools, or seminaries for the education of those 
who design to become teachers, with model schools attached, where a practical 
knowledge of the best methods of arranging the studies, and conducting the instruo>- 
tion and government of children can be acquired. 

The principle upon which the distribution of the public money should be made, 
whether by actual attendance in school, or the number of children in the district, or 
the amount of money voluntarily raised, or the amount of its grand list, or whether 
any, and if any, what conditions should be attached to its enjoyment 

As intimately connected with the improvement of common schools, and the 
practical application, and farther extension, of the education there acquired, the 
establishment of libraries, courses of lectures, classes for debates, and mutual 
instruction have been urged upon communities favorably situated for such an 
arrangement. 

2. By addresses to children in the schools. 

This course has been adopted by me in most of the schools 
which I have visited, and by Dr. Field, Mr. Baker, and others. 
In some societies, the school visiters have always made this a 
special object in their regular visits. These addresses are found, 
invariably, to interest the parents through the children. 

3. By voluntary associations of parents and others in towns, 
school societies, and districts, for the improvement of schools. 

In many societies, these associations have l>een very success* 
ful in awakening public interest by means of addresses and dis- 
cussions. These associations have lately assumed a new form, 
and in this way, promise to become the most efficient instru- 
mentality for awakening public interest, and acting directly on 
the schools, which has thus far been applied. I refer to the 
formation of such associations among the mothers, and ladies 
generally, of a district, to improve the common school. From 
the outset of my labors, I have aimed to enlist the active and 
zealous co-operation of females, and of mothers especially, in 
this work. They stand at the very fountain of influence. The 
cleanliness, dress, manners, and punctuality, of the children, and 
the review or preparation of the school lessons at home, depend 
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mainly on them. By their associated, or even individual, efforts, 
a revolution in our common schools can be effected. Let the 
mothers of a district read, converse with each other, and be- 
come well informed as to what constitutes a good school, and 
the fathers and voters generally, will hear of it. Let them 
visit the places where their little children are doomed to every 
species of discomfort, and improvements in the seats, desks, and 
ventilation of the school room will soon follow. Let them invite 
the teacher to their homes as a friend and companion, and the^ 
will give the teacher of their children her proper position in soci- 
ety, and elevate her in the respect of her scholars. Let them 
become acquainted with the fact, that many children are kept 
from the school, especially in cities, for want of proper clothing, 
and their ready and active charity will soon supply the want. 
As an illustration of what may be done in this new form of asso- 
ciated effort, to interest at least one half of the community who 
have been practically excluded from all active concern in our 
schools, I have appended an account of the *< Female Common 
School Association of the East District of Kensington." This 
association was formed under the direction of Mrs. Emma 
Willard, the late distinguished Principal of the Troy Female 
Seminary. Four similar associations have already been formed 
in other towns. • 

4. By an association of the teachers of a town or school 
society. 

These associations were recommended, with the expectation 
that the sympathies of a common pursuit, the mutual benefit of 
each other's experience, and the discussion of topics which con- 
cern their common advancement, would not only attach them to 
each other, and increase their self-respect, but impress the com- 
munity with the importance of the profession from its aggregate 
strength, and with its claims to a higher social and pecuniary 
consideration. 

5. By a meeting of all the schools of a town or school society, 
with their teachers and parents, at least once a year. 

This course was recommended, not only as in accordance 
with former practice, but as well calculated to impart a healthy 
stimulus to the teachers and scholars of the several schools, and 
awaken a lively interest in parents. I have attended several 
such meetings, and with the highest gratification at the interest- 
ing character of the exercises, and the manifest pleasure of the 
children, tesychers and parents. The occasion has always been 
improved by appropriate addresses. In some towns, the first 
impulse to the schools and the parents was imparted by such 
meetings. 

6. By the reports of school visiters on the condition of the 
schools. 

These reports, when prepared vrith fidelity, and minutenessy 
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and especially \7hen the relative standing of the schools, and of 
the scholars in the several schools, was specified, have made a 
powerful impression on the public mind. In some cases, these 
reports have been read in a public meeting oalled for that pur- 
pose ; in others, in the several districts ; and in a few instances, 
they have been printed, and circulated through every family. 1 
know of but one instance where such a report was prepared, 
previous to 1838. 

7. By the Connecticut Common School Journal. 

Amid the jarring conflicts of party, and the louder claims of 
sectarian and other interests, the peaceful, and unobtrusive cause 
of education received but little attention from the public press gen- 
erally, either political or religious. It was felt, that a Journal, 
kept sacredly aloof from the disturbing influences of party or 
sectarian diflerences, and made the organ of communication 
between committees, teachers and the friends of education in 
difierent parts of the State, the depository of all laws relating to 
schools, and of opinions on questions connected with their adminis- 
tration, and the vehicle of extended discussions and information 
on the whole subject, would be highly serviceable in awakening 
an active, intelligent and eflicient spirit in forwarding the tause. 

8. By Lyceums, Lectures and Libraries. 

In ascertaining the means of popular education, and forming 
plans for its improvement, this class of institutions could not be 
omitted. They aim to supply the defects of early elementary 
education, and to carry forward that education far beyond the 
point where the common school of necessity leaves it. They 
nave been found and can be made still more useful in bringing 
the discoveries of science and all useful knowledge, to the fire- 
side, and workshop of the laborer ; in harmonizing the difler- 
ences and equalizing the distinctions of society ; in strengthen- 
ing the virtuous habits of the young, and alluring theip from 
vicious tastes and pursuits ; and introducing new topics, and 
improving the whole tone of conversation among all classes. In 
this way, they create a more intelligent public opinion, which 
will inevitably, sooner or lat^, lead to great improvement in the 
common schools, as well as in all other educational institutions 
and influences. But apart from their indirect influences, these 
institutions open a direct avenue to the public mind, by the 
opportunities for public addresses and discussions on the subject 
which they afibrd. These opportunities have been improved to 
a very great extent. • , 

In the course of the last four years, the number and usefulness 
of these institutions have been rapidly extended. In all of the 
cities, and in many of the large villages, courses of lectures on 
various topics of public interest have been deUvered to large 
assemblages of people, and from the returns of six public libra- 
ries alone, it appears that more than ten thousand volumes have 



been added, while ihe number of persons having accaes to them 
has increased more than twenty fold. 

By the intelligent agitation of the subject, which has resulted 
from the application of these various means for reaching and 
informing the pubhc mind, much good has already been accom- 
plished, and the way opened for still further improvement, unless 
the causes fail to operate which have heretofore governed the 
progress of society. 

XI. In IS38, the law respecting school societies and schools, 
was scattered through various acts, was imperfect in many of 
its provisions, and needed a thorough and careful revision. 

The main features were substantially as they were left in the 
revision of 1798, but these were overloaded with amendments 
and additions, that made it exceedingly difFicult to understand 
what the law was. In the course of a half century, the circum- 
stances of society had, in many respects, changed, and it would /; 
be strange, that a system of schools, even if well adapted in all 
its details to its wants then, should be so now. The direct ten- 
dencies of our mode of supporting schools, the demand for a 
wider range of studies, and the multiplication of school books, 
called for additional legislation. And if legislation on any sub> * 
ject was ever characterized by patient research, careful co*- 
sideration and harmonious action, it is the legislation of Connecti- 
cut for the last four years in regard to common schools. 

In 1838, the acts "to provide for the better supervision of 
common schools," after the careful consideration of a large 
committee of both Houses, was passed with a single dissentu^ ^ 
voice. Any further legislation on the subject was deferred tiQ ■ X 
the actual condition of the schools could be ascertained. ' ,":, 

In 1839, various amendments to the law, enlarging the powers V' 
of school districts and defining the duties and provision^ for ^^J7\ 4 
accountability of school officers, were proposed in thel^port omr 
the Board, These propositions, with others, received the atteo-'^ 
tion of a committee of both Houses, representing equally tb^ 
political parties, and were embodied in the "Act concemiag' , 4 
schools" by an almost unanimous vote. f^** 

In 1840, no further legislation was attempted, except to dis*"^!^'* 
seminale information respecting the schools of our own and. *• 
other states, among the several districts, and to request the Board 
to prepare a draft of a revised school law. 

In 1841, this draft was prepared and presented. To s 
the Board and Legislature in revising and consulidaliagi 
various laws relating to the education of children and schil 
the history of each enactment from 1650 to 1840 was trac^ 
and the views of school visiters and others who had been con- 
nected with the administration of the system, as to the practical 
operation and defects of every feature of the Uw as " '--^ ■ 
were collected and compared. 
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This draft, with other documents, was referred to the com- 
mittee on education, by whom the various provisions were dis- 
cussed, in daily sessions, for several weeks. Several important 
alterations were made by the committee, most of whom had 
been teachers and school committees, and at) were deeply inter- 
ested in the improvement of the schools. This committee 
reported unanimously a bill, which was discussed in both Houses, 

Sparently with a single view of making its provisions more 
lar and acceptable. After several alterations, both in the 
House and Senate, the bill passed without any dissenting voices, 
i^ the form in which it now stands in the " Act concemmg com- 
mon schools." 

' No essential alteration was made in the great features of our 
•chool system, and its administration depends, as before, on the 
voluntary action of school societies and districts, and the personal 
I co-operation of parents. I will notice briefly the most important 
r ^Iterations in the detail of the school law, in substantially the 
■ame language which was used in recommending their passage. 
■ 1. The powers of school districts are enlarged. 

.Every school district can now elect its own committee, estab- 
-li^ one or more schools, employ one or more teachers, and 
A provide suitable school rooms, furniture, apparatus, and library, 
rpr the want of these powers, amajority,inmany districts, were 
prevented from carrying out many desirable improvements in 
their schools. 

2. No new district can be formed, or existing one altered, so 
9s to be left with less than forty children between the ages of 
four and sixteen, except by application to the General Assembly. 
f The object of this limitation on the formation and alteratioD of 
districts, was, to arrest the process of subdivision, by which so 
many districts were reduced below the ability to maintain a 
/^\ eood sq^ol for a suitable length of time in a commodious and 
'^Ahoalthy schoo!liouse. It was found, in districts numbering less 
Yj^tlian forty children, that the schoolhouses were small, mcon- 
^ vonient, and objectionable on the score of health ; the compen- 
sation of teachers low, and the school sessions short, with loBff 
vacations between. In their eagerness to bring the Bcho(S 
tearer to every family, the quantity and quality of educatioD 
& there, was reduced below the average standard. The 
schools were found in the large districts, where the children 
lie classified under different teachers, or in the districts num- 
ig ovnr 40, and under 60, children, with an average attend- 
of about 40 scholars, under a welt paid, and well qualified 
[cher, and continued nine or ten months in the year. 
The inconveniences of a large district can be more effectually 
obviated, by dividing the scholars into two schools, than by 
creating two districts, and thus weakening the ability of both to 
Juect a suitable schoolhouse, and employ a teacher of the right 
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qualification. Some of the moat flourishing districts in tl 
have been ruined by this process of sub-division. 

3, Provision is made for the union of two or more ^ 
for the purpose of maintaining a union school for t 
children of the associated distncts, while the youngeti 
are left to attend in the several districts, under female I 

The union of school districts thus authorized, obvia| 
of the difficulties and evils of common schools as ti 
secures a much higher degree of improvement wi 
means. In a large portion of the disti-ict schools, l 
the scholars range from 4 to 16, or rather from 
studies extend from the first rudimente, to the b 
academical education ; the classes are as num€^ 
various studies, increased by the variety of text booM 
branch ; and the teachers are constantly changing J 
female, and from season to season. I 

Now the plan of union districts, leaving the youl 
by themselves, and including the older children tJ 
down by one half the variety of ages, studies, anJ 
enables the teacher to adopt methods of classification 
and government, suited to each grade of schools. U 
longer, and, in many cases, permanent employmeJ 
teachers in the primary schools, and dispenses withf 
of all but the beat qualified male teachers. It enah| 
amount of funds to pay higher wages, for a longer 
will-be found that the money actually expended in 
ing districts d^ three female teachers at the avcnigfl 
♦8 per month, for four months in the summer, and oT 
teachers at $17 per month, for four months in thei 
employ three female teachers for six months at $1| 
uid one male teacher for four months at $21 per 

It enables the same teacher to accomplish muM 
shorter time, and the scholar to receive a much Ii 
the attention of the teacher, when the classes ai 
number of each class large, and of the same 
ciency. While it secures a more thorough f 
primary studies and the young children, it admij 
duction of a much wider range of study in the c 
thus equalizing, in a measure, the education of s( 

4. Tne establishment of a common school of \ 
for the older and more advanced children of a s| 
more practicable. 

Such a school has always been recognized ii 
tern of Connecticut since its first estabhshment ii 
town, as soon as it numbered one hundred famill 
" to set up a grammar school, the master of whi<r 
to instruct youths for the university." By a subsd 
county town was obliged to maintain a free sell 



y other branches, the Latin and English languages were 
taijghl. This law remainetl till 1798, when every achool 
as authorized, by a vote of two thirds, to establish such 
and to draw its proportion of public money. 

of this class of schools is a serious defect in our 
stem. The place which they should occupy in our 
iiiled by private schools, in which the tuition ia so high 
ally to exclude the children of the poor, or else the 
ipropriale to these schools are crowded into the district 
■' ' manifest injury of the primary studies. This stale 
in every point of view, disastrous. It limits com- 
on to ihc standard of the district school, and ira- 
fulness of that. It grants a monopoly of a better 
comparatively few in the society. It divides the 
iterest appropriated to educational purposes, and 
both poriions less efficacious in the general result 
'Ic would be. 

o! sijciety should not only be empowered, but re- 
laiiitaiii one or more common sctioola of a higher 
is a central school for all the older children of the 
union acliools, for the older children of two or more 
istricts. This would correct the radical evil of the 
Is, by cutting down by one half the variety of ages, 
classes, lead to the permanent employment of 
lers for the younger children, and do away with 
difficulties of discipline, at the same time that it 
forward the education of the older scholars, to a 
liy attained in private schools, and rear up a class of 
:d teachers for alt the common schools, 
s certain, this class of schools will exist. If they 
ished and supported as public schools, they will be 
io'jIs. In the former case they become an unmixed 
latter, their benefits are confined to the rich, and 
lence, in the main, fails on the district school, and 
lioTis of the poor, 

iluyuient of competent teachers for at least one 
!■, is made more certain, by providing, 1. that no 
employed to teach ic a common school, without 
esumination and approbation from the school 
it no ccilificate shall be granted to any penon not 
■ to teach spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
thoroughly, and the rudiments of geography and 
t no distnct shall be entitled to any portion of the 
unless the school has been kept by a teacher 
■tificate, for at least four months in the year; and 
'jlic money shall be applied to paying the wages 
or teachers, and for no other purpose whatever, 
ment of an incompetent teacher can only be, 
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efiected by the assent of the teacher, the school riaiterg, and the 
district committee, against the express provision of the law. 
The last provision, combined with the progressive increase of 
the dividends of the school fund, and the higher approciatioa of 
the services of teachers, has increased very much the average 
wages of leacfcrR in the State since 1839. Prior to that time, 
the law did not enforce the keeping of the school for any pre- 
icribed period, and, in consequence, some of the small districta 
only kept for two or three months in a year. 

6, Every teacher in a common school is required to keep a 
register of the names, ages, parents, and attendance of every 
pupil, for the inspection of parents, district committees, and 
visiters, and to make out a certified abstract of the same at the 
close of the school. 

Without a school register accurately kept, there is no original 
authenticated source of school statistics — nothing by which tiM 
aggregate or average school attendance can be ascertained. 
Without it, it can never be known how far children are cheated 
out of their natural right to an education, and apprentices and 
others to the school privileges which the law and their inden- 
tures entitle them to. Without it, the district, or the society, or 
the State can never know how large a portion of children of tbB 
school age are not benefited by the public money, on account of ■_ 
their never entering the district school, and to how much ereater 
extent the privileges of the school are lost, by the late aim iireg- 
ular attendance of those who are enrolled among the scholara 
of the school. 

7. The powers and duties of school visiters are, in somb 
respects, modified, and in all, more clearly defined, for the pgrr 
pose of securing the more thorough inspection and superiati — * 
ence of the schools. 

Prior to 1788, these powers and duties devolved on the 
authority and select-men of each town, hut in the revision of the 
school law, in that year, they were transferred to a distinct iSass 
of officers, denominated visiters, or overseers of schools, elected 
hv each society, and charged exclusively with them. This 
cnange proved highly advantageous for a time, but from the 
want of a more specific enumeration, and soine modification of 
their powers, to adapt them to the altered circumstances oT 
the schools, and of society, the great object of their appointment 
from year to year, in a measure, failed. When first appointed; 
the common school was the main reliance of &11 classes, for the 
elementary education of children, and there was, therefore, con- 
nected with the discharge of their duties, strong parental, as 
well as the ordinary omcial, and benevolent interest. The 
number of districts were not as large, the schools were kept fot 
only one portion of the year, and the same teachers continued in 
the employment and in. the . same district, for a longer time ; a 
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change in these particulars has more than doubled the demands 
on the time and attention of school visiters. The course of in- 
struction was confined to spelling, reading, arithmetic and wri* 
ting, and the number of books was limited to one, or at most, two 
text books in each study. The standard of qualification was 
therefore confined ; there was but little need of;^tegulations as to 
studies or books. In 1838 it was ascertained that there were 
eight, and sometimes twelve, difierent studies in the same school, 
and more than two hundred difierent books used in the several 
studies. There were one hundred and six different authors in 
the three studies, spelling, reading and arithmetic. Formerly, 
there was a high degree of public consideration attached to 
the ofiSce, as well as a lively interest in all that concerned the 
administration of the school system. The result of the whole 
was ascertained to be, that the mode of discharging the duties of 
inspection and superintendence, which is the very Hfe of a school 
system, and determines, in a great measure, the character of the 
schools, was inefiScient, irregular, and formal at best. To remedy 
these defects and irregularities, the powers and duties of school 
visiters are more distinctly defined in the act of 1839. 

First. — They may prescribe rules and regulations respecting 
the studies, books, classification and discipline of the schools. 

Under this provision the visiters have, in some societies, co- 
operated with the teachers in arranging his classes, enjoined the 
strictest attention to the primary branches, and prescribed or 
recommended a set of books for the several studies. This last 
step, in connection with the provision of the law requiring dis- 
trict committees to see that scholars are supplied with books, by 
their parents, or at the expense of the district, has lead already 
in many societies, to the removal of a most serious evil. 

Secondly. — They must withhold a certificate from such persons 
as are not found qualified to teach certain specified branches, and 
annul the certificates of such as shall prove, on trial, to be un- 
qufdified and unfaithful. Low as the requirements of the law 
are, the fixing of a minimum of qualification has debarred some 
from offering themselves as candidates, who had previously been 
.' ' •:% . teachers ; and has sustained the examining committees in reject- 
i^!. ■ ing those whose chief recommendation was their cheapness, or 

7*-%.^* ' their relationship to some member of the district committee, 
^v^^! 7 * • , Thirdly. — They must visit all of the common schools at least 
^^^' •• ' , * twice during each season of schooling. 

?« - ' * ' One of these visits must be made near the beginning of the 
^^\^ * - term, and the other near the close, so that a right direction can 
4' \/ ** be given to the school, and the final progress be judged of. No 
» ' adequate substitute can be provided for frequent, faithful, and 

intelligent visitation of schools, carrying along with it wise coun- 
sel for the future to teacher and pupils, encouragement for past 
success, and rebuke for neglect, defective discipline, and meth- 
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ods of instruction. The mode of visiting should be such as to 
make known to all the schools the superior^tnethods of any one, 
and to awaken a generous rivalry between the teachers and 
scholars of the several schools. 

Previous to 1839, the summer schools were not visited at all 
in many societies. In most, the mode of visiting schools, by 
dividing them up among a large board, was such, that no one 
member of the board was acquainted with all the schools, and 
thus qualified to compare the schools with each other, to point 
out common defects, and common remedies, or to make gen- 
eral the peculiar excellencies of any one school. No respon- 
sibility was felt — no previous preparation made — no systematic 
measures pursued, and no interest awakened in the public mind, 
or foundation laid for future progress, in carefully prepared re- 
ports of their doings, or on the condition and improvement of 
the schools. There were some honorable exceptions to this 
state of things. There were now and then scattered over the 
State, a board of visiters, some member of which, (usually the 
clergyman of the place,) had examined all the teachers, and 
visited all the schools according to law, for ten, twenty, and in 
two instances, thirty years. But even these *old standards' were 
getting tired of their laborious, unpaid, and unthanked services, 
and the duty was divided among the different members of the 
committee, to make the labor less to each individual. To cor- 
rect the evils of inefficient, irregular, and mere formal visitation, 
several societies in 1837 and 1838, reduced the number of visit- 
ers, and provided a small compensation for their services. The 
results were so favorable, that the legislature in 1839 provided, 
that— 

Fourthly. — ^Thev may appoint a committee of one or two per- 
sons, to exercise a!l the powers, and perform all the duties of the 
whole board, under their advice and direction, and receive one 
dollar a day for the time actually employed. 

This provision secures the counsel and general co-operation 
of a large number, selected for their supposed intelligence and 
interest in the subject, and the more active labor of one or two 
persons, in the examination of teachers, the visitation of schools, 
and the preparation of reports and returns respecting their con- 
dition and improvement. The compensation provided, in no 
case for more than two persons, is small, and in some cases is 
barely sufficient to pay the expenses to and from the distant 
districts. The duties imposed on the committee are important 
and numerous, and require the services of a class of men who 
cannot afford to spend the time demanded, without some slight 
remuneration — much less incur expense in so doing. A similar 
compensation is made to the same class of officers in the states of 
New York and Massachusetts. Where the work of visitation is 
now faithfully performed,by securing the services of competent 
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persons, the value of the school is more than doubled, by the ad- 
dition of this small tioount for compensation. 

Fifthly. — They must prepare, when required by this Board,and 
annually for their several societies, a written report as to the 
condition of the schools, and plans and suggestions for their im- 
provement. 

This is a new and important feature in the school law. It 
secures faithfulness on the part of the visiters. It leads to inqui- 
ries and reflection on the whole subject of education, both in it9 
general principles and in its practical details, as a necessary^ 
preparation for the work. It enables any member of the soci- 
ety to know the condition of the schools out of his own district. 
It enables every district to profit by the successful experience of 
every other in the same society. It provides the material for 
judicious action in reference to future improvement, on the part 
of committees, districts, societies, and the State. 

In the course of the four years, the preparation of the reports 
and returns must have enlisted the services of at least three thou- 
sand individuals, scattered through the several school societies. 
It would seem impossible, that so many minds, or even a single 
mind in each school society, could be directed to an investigation 
of the actual condition of the schools, and the devising of plans 
and suggestions for removing defects and extending excellencies, 
without giving an impulse of the most salutary kind to the cause 
of common school improvement. 

8. School societies are now authorized to distribute the pub- 
lic money in such a manner as to aid the small districts by giv- 
ing to each at least fifly dollars, and to induce every district to 
secure the full and regular attendance of all the children, by 
making their receipts depend on the aggregate attendance for 
the year. 

These provisions, when their beneficent character is under- 
stood, will 00 far to diminish the striking irregularities in the 
means of education enjoyed by children m different districts, 
and to remove one of the most serious evils under which the 
schools now suffer. 

9. No child can now be excluded from any school on account 
of the inability of his or her parent or guardian, or master, to pay 
any school tax or assessment, and all abatements of such taxes, 
must be paid out of the treasury of the town. 

This provision re-asserts the cardinal principle of the common 
school system, and places the expenses for the education of the 
indigent, beyond what the State provides for them in common 
with others, on the whole community, as a matter of common 
interest and of common duty. 

10. The progress of the school system, as well as of the 
schools, is secured. 

This will be accomplished, 1, through the labors and reports 
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of the school visiters ; 2. by collecting the results of their labors 
and reports for the use of the Board and the legislature ; 3. by 
disseminating the information thus collected from every society, 
and respecting every school, back again in the reports of the 
Board, and by the labors of this office. A valuable suggestion 
from any society becomes the property of the whole State. 
The exposure of an evil in any one school, will lead to its cor- 
rection in all, and a single worthy practice becomes an example 
for all the rest. The good thus accomplished may not, and can- 
not, be seen in immediate or brilliant results, but information 
thus disseminated, like the light and the rain, will penetrate 
every dark and thirsty crevice, till a more vigorous life shall 
pervade the entire school system. 

Without claiming for the labors and reports of this depart- 
ment any other merit ^an that of fidelity, minuteness, and gen- 
eral accuracy, it appeats, that to them, the Legislature and the 
people are indebted for much important information respecting 
the condition of the common schools of our own State, and the 
school systems and rinethods of instruction in other states and 
countries : and that in consequence of this information, and the 
means which have been employed, to awaken attention and 
interest in the whole subject, serious defects in the administra- 
tion and organization of our school system, and the classification, 
instruction, and government of the schools, have been exposed, 
discussed, and in part corrected. 

So far as these defects resulted from the want of power in 
school districts, or the specific enumeration of the duties of 
school officers, or a system of accountability on the part of all 
intrusted with its administration, they have been remedied in a 
careful revision of the school law. So far as they grew out of a 
want of interest, information, or liberality on the part of parents, 
committees, and districts, they are disappearing before a more 
just appreciation of the nature, means, and end of education* 
So far as they depend on the character of the teacher, and his 
or her knowledge of wise methods of instruction and govern- 
ment, they will be remedied as the means are improved for 
giving the greatest practical elevation and efficiency to the pro- 
rcssion of common school teacher. The full effects of the meas- 
ures of the Board, if persevered in, cannot be seen, until at least 
one generation of children have grown up under the influences 
of a more enlightened, liberal, and vigorous public opinion in 
relation to this whole subject, which must be at once the cause 
and effect of an improved state of the schools. 

Among the visible and immediate results, not of compulsory 
tjgislation, but of the voluntary efforts of parents, committees, 
^fid districts, acting on the information and impulse given directly 
£id indirectly by the measures of the Board, the following may 
be specified. 
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The attendance at society and district school meetings is more 
numerous. 

More than fifty new schoolhouses have been built, and a much 
greater number repaired after approved models, and more has 
been done in this respect within four years, than for twenty 
years before. 

School visiters are more strict in their examination of teach- 
ers, and regular and vigilant in visiting the schools as required 
by law. 

A uniform set of books in all the schools of a society has been 
in some instances prescribed, and in others recommended, by 
the proper committee. 

The evils of crowding children of different ages in a great 
variety of studies, and in different stages of progress in the same 
study, under one teacher, has been obviated in more than one 
hundred districts, by employing a female teacher for the younger 
children and primary studies, and a male teacher for the older 
and more advanced scholars — and in a few instances, by the 
establishment of a central or union school for the older children 
of a society, or of two or more districts. 

Facilities have been provided for such as wished to qualify 
themselves to become teachers, or improve their previous quali- 
fications by an appropriate course of study^ by a practical ac- 
quaintance with the duties of the school room, by access to good 
books on the principles and art of teaching, and by associations 
for mutual improvement. 

Good teachers are employed for a longer period in the same 
school, and at higher wages; the average length of schools, and 
wages of teachers, are increased; the superiority of females as 
the educators of young children, is acknowledged, by their more 
general employment, and for a longer time* 

More attention is now given to youn^ children, and to the 
indispensable branches of spelling, readmg, writing, and aritb* 
metic, and more use is made of visible illustrations. 

Wherever the common schools have been improved, the 
number attending them has increased, and the attendance and 
expense of private schools has diminished ; and thus the advan- 
tages of a good education have been made common to rich and 
poor. And as at once the evidence of past, and the pledge of 
future improvements, parents, and men of education and influ- 
ence ^generally, are found more frequently visiting schools, dis- 
charging with zeal the duties of school committees, conversing 
and reading on the subject, and acquainting themselves with the 
efforts which are making in this and other countries to give a 
more thorough and complete education to every human being* 

HENRY BARNARD, 2d. 

Secretary of the Board of Commissionen of Common SchooI% 
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Referred to in the Fourth Annual Report of the Secretary of 

the Board, 



RBPORT8 OF SCHOOL VISITERS, AND COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTINO 

COMMON SCHOOLS. 

These documents are not as numerous as in former years, as no special returns 
were required of school committees ; but those which have been voluntarily pre- 
pared and forwarded to this office, are full and minute, and confirm in every essen- 
tial particular, the views heretofore presented, as to the defects of our schools, and 
the practical character of the measures adopted for their improvement 

The Report of the Rev. Dr. Field of Uaddam, states that in the months of Oc- 
tober and November last, he delivered an address on the subject of common schools, 
in twenty- three school societies of New London county. He states, that in the 
opinion of intelligent gentlemen with whom he conversed, that the common schools 
were improving, and that in a few places, they were already very much improved. 
He mentions particularly the viiUge of Greenville, and the city of New London. 
The condition of the schoolhouses is represented as uninviting without, and incon- 
venient within. He points to those recently erected in Greenville, New London 
and other places, as models. The principal evils complained of, are the diversity 
of school books, and a want of a suitable gradation of schools. The former 
should be corrected by school visiters and parents, and the latter by the employ- 
ment of female teachers for the younger children, and a male teacher for the older. 
The operation of the School Fund is considered as unfavorable, to some extent, on 
the ground that no condition is attached to its enjoyment. A public meeting of all 
the schools once a year, is recommended, and the wish expressed, " that all good and 
wise men, will talk, out of the abundance of their hearts, on the benefits and im- 
provement of public schools, in every society, neighborhood, and family." 

The communication of Mr. William S. Baker, who has been, for many years 
a successful teacher in the district schools of this State, gives the results of his 
observation and inquiries in 57 towns, including 69 school societies, and 154 schools 
while in session, and scattered over portions of six counties. 

This document confirms, in every essential particular, the views of Dr. Field, 
and others who have extended their observations beyond the limits of a single 
district or school society, that there are a class of evils common to all the schools, 
whether located in large or small, city or country districts, and others peculiar to 
each class, and indeed to each school. His testimony is strong and decided as to 
the beneficial influence of recent measures to improve the schools. "Wherever 
these measures have been adopted there is an improved state of public feeling, and 
an improved and improving state of the schools." 

Extracts from the above reports, on the subject of schoolhouses, will be appended 
under that head, and the last document will, in another form, be given to the 
pablic. 

The following communications are selected, as presenting the results of some 
of the proposed measures to improve the schools. 

5 
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FARMINOTON. 



Fannington may be referred to, as one of the towns in the State which have given 
a uniform and liberal support to common schools. The standard of qualificati(^ 
for teachers, and the rate of wages have been higher than in any other town in 
Hartford county. Most of the improvements which have been adopted from time 
to time in the State have originated, or been early adopted here. The section of 
the school law of 1798, which provides for the appointment and other duties of 
school visiters, was copied by Gov. Treadwell, from the regulations which he had 
previously caused to be adopted by the town of Farmingion in 1796. In 1837, a 
sub-committee of the school visiters were appointed to visit all the schools, and to 
report in writing, on their condition. This practice has been continued, and the 
reports are model papers of the kind. In 1839, the first union school for the older 
children of the adjoining districts was organized. In the summer and winter of 
1840, all the teachers were invited to meet with the sub-committee for lectures and 
discussion of topics connected with the management and instruction of schools. 

For the last two years, a meeting of all the schools, with their teachers and pa- 
rents has been held for exercises in reading and spelling, and appropriate addresses. 

The following letter from Dr. Porter, will be found interesting. 

For thirty-six years I have been a school visiter in tliis town. In almost all of 
these years 1 have visited more or less of our schools in that office, and all of them 
in the office of pastor. Some of the wisest and best men among us have, from one 
time to another, been associated with me in this engagement. Such, however, 
have been the time and labor rec[uired by it, that there have been but few who could 
be persuaded to continue in it for any considerable number of years ; and this 
although the visitations were distributed among a board of eight or nine persons, 
«nd no report was expected, and but little responsibility in public estimation was 
attached to the office. So difticult was it at last to get even the requisite form of 
visitation accomplished, and so little good appeared to result from it, done as it was, 
without system and carried out in no public school, that, at my own suggestion I 
believe, a proposition was made to the society, which it readily adopted, of giving 
out of its own funds, a moderate per diem allowance to any two of the visiters, 
who, at the appointment of the board, should visit all the schools at least twice in 
the season and make a full report at the annual meeting. The present is the fourth 
or perhaps fifth season since the change was made, and its results have been most 
happy. I speak with the more confidence on this subject, because the business of 
visitation immediately passed, as I insisted that ii should, into other hands, and not 
until this season have I been charged with it, having in the mean time only occa- 
sionally called on the schools in the exercise of my pastoral duties. I am quite 
■are that within the last four years the standard of qualification in our teachers has 
been raised several degrees: that their diligence and zeal and devotedness to their 
work, have been still more increased ; and that in consequence our schools have 
been advanced in all useful learning; that we have never before had so many good 
readers in our schools ; nor so many trained to habits of thought; and so thorough- 
ly taught what they have pretended to learn — as geography, grammar, history, 
arithmetic, &c. Some of our schools are yet very backward and in many things 
exceedingly far from what they ought to be; but the past winter there were none 
that had not a competent and faithful teacher, nor one in which there was not made 
a preceptible and commendable improvement. The general improvement in them 
which I have been happy to see, 1 attribute mainly to the present mode of visitar 
tion. Two persons, (or even one single person,) charged with the whole business, 
accomplish it far better than eight or nine could do, distributing it among them. 

First, they feel the responsibility more. For one or two individuals to be 
charged with the superintendency of ten or twelve schools, is no light burden; re- 
quires no inconsiderable time and care ; and involves interests not to be trifled with. 
Considerate men who take it upon themselves feel this, apply themselves to the work 
in good earnest, acquire an interest in it, and so do it thoroughly ; but when it is 
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divided up among six or eight, the responsibility also is divided, and the work if 
not absolutely neglected, is apt to be but slightly done. 

Second they become better qualified for their work. Their eyes and ears are open 
to whatever comes in their way about school-keeping as a practical thing : they gath- 
er up valuable suggestions from books and teachers and others on the subject: they 
better know how a school ought to be kept and what improvements in the house, fur- 
niture„arrangements and discipline might be made. I hazard nothing in saying that 
many school visiters really know less about practical school-keeping than those whom 
they are appointed to superintend. Why should not this be expected, plain men as 
the greater part of them must be, and having concerns of their own quite sufficient 
for tneir care, unless this shall be devolved upon them with such singleness of dele- 
gation that they shall feel themselves obliged in good faith to apply themselves to it 
m sober earnestness. 

Third, they can better pursue a system of measures. Respecting the studies to 
be pursued, the books to be used and the rewards or other inducements to diligence 
and good conduct to be proposed, and whatever else pertains to the improvement 
of the schools, they can better exercise and carry into effect a uniform and consistent 
method of operation. Then also whatever improvement is made in one school 
they can suggest to another, and excite not only teachers and pupils but parents 
also to a laudable emulation. Something of this nature has been the result of our 
present mode of visitation, and much more 1 am persuaded will result from it if 
continued ; but whatever is done by a dozen different men acting separately, must 
of necessity be done desultorily, and what is attempted to be done by one, may, at 
the next visitation, be undone by another. 

Fourth, they make a report and spread out the condition of our schools before the 
community. Nothingof this so far as I know was ever attempted by the boaid 
of visiters, collectively, dividing among them the labor of visitation!; nor could it be 
done from the personal knowledge which any one of them on that plan would have 
of the condition of all the schools. To this more than to any other single thing I 
attribute the good effect of the chan^ adopted by ourselves. The report drawn up 
by Mr. Norton three or four years since cannot be soon forgotten. It was so faith- 
ful and unsparing that the negligent were roused ; and it was at the same time so 
evidently kind and just, that there was no reply in the way of fault-finding to be 
made. Nor was this case a singular one. The effect of a particular and uiithful 
annual report, though it may .not always be so perceptible, can never be inconsid* 
erable. When the teacher and the school, the parents and all the district, know that 
their well or ill-doing is to be spread out before the community in which they live, 
it is not in human nature for them to do just as they would do were all to pass off 
unnoticed. 

For the two last seasons, early in March, we have invited the first classes of our 
schools to our central meeting house, for recitation in reading and spelling. The 
occasion has been pleasant and useful. The first season several schools declined 
attendance ; the last only one. The house has been well filled with delighted listen- 
ers, and the recitations of the classes have been followed by addresses from gentle 
men who have kindly come from abroad. I value these occasions chiefly as serv- 
ing to bring our schools before the public aye j calling attention to their state and 
their claims, and exciting interest in them. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Hart, the much esteemed teacher of our academy in 
years past, for his disinterested labors for the benefit of our common schools, and 
particularly for the familiar private lectures which he gave the winter before last, as 
the result of his experience, to the teachers of our schools, invited to meet him 
weekly for that purpose. 

Our Union school is upon the whole doing well. This season it has been a g^ood 
deal better than it was the last. All the districts in the village are now united in it^ 
and it is gaining on public favor ; still it is not such that all parents among us are 
willing to send their daughters in the more advanced stages of their education. It 
ought to be as good as any academical school can be for Engligh studies. 1 hope 
it may be. If tue shortsightedness and instability of the public will, does not pre- 
vent, It will be. Yours respectfully, 

N. PORTER. 
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BAUSBVBT. 

Out of all the towns which I have visited, I have found in none abetter state of 
feeling or action in regard to common schools than in Salisbury. Here, men of 
education, wealth and mfluence, of all parties, co-operate together in their efforts to 
improve the means of popular education. In 18^, the board of school visiters 
appointed two of their number to take the oversight of all the schools, and the town 
paid them one dollar a day for their services. At the close of the winter schools, an 
examination was held of all the schools, in the presence of the parents and commit- 
tees, and meetings of teachers have been held from time to time for mutual improve- 
ment. School visiters are strict in their examination of tecu^hers, and do not hesitate 
to reject those who are not qualified. In their visits to the schools, they subject the 
classes to searching inquiries. Public meetings are held from time to time for 
addresses and discussions. At the meeting which I attended, the room was full. 
Judge Church was present, and before the close, addressed the meeting at some 
length, on the duty and advantages of parental visitation, on the importance of fix- 
ing, from year to year, a higher standard of qualification for teachers, on the defect- 
ive methods too often practised, of teaching, and commended the school visiters for 
their faithfulness to the schools, in rejecting unqualified candidates, and their strict 
examination of the schools at their regular visitations. On his motion, a meeting 
of teachers, committee and parents, for a discussion of these and other topics, was 
appointed for the following week. In 1839, the town subscribed for a copy of the 
Cfonnecticut Common School Journal, to be sent to the clerk of each school district. 
The schools are, on the whole, in a flourishing and improving condition. The 
schoolhouses, however, need renovation. 

The sound state of feeling which prevails here may be attributed, in part, to the 
influence of the Bingham Library for Youth, established in 1803. This has helped 
to form a taste and habits of reading in all classes of the community. — Report of 
Mr. Baker on the Schools of Litchfield and other Counties. 

This Library owes its origin to a generous donation of 150 volumes to the town 
of Salisbury, by Caleb Bingham, then of Boston, but a native of Salisbury, and 
the author of several popular school books. The following extract from a letter to 
his brother, explains tne object and views of the donor. 

" We all affree that the education of youth is an object of the highest con8&> 
quence; but ail are apt to be too sparing of the means for the attainment of that 
object. Could the pursuit of useful knowledge be substituted for the common 
amusements of children, there is no doubt but there would be a greater number of 
valuable members of society in advanced age. 

" I well remember, when I was a boy, how ardently I longed for the opportunity 
of reading, but had no access to a library. It is more than probable that there are 
at the present time, in my native town, many children who possess the same desire, 
and who are in a like unhappy predicament. This desire, I think I have it in my 
power, in a small degree, to gratify. And however whimsical the project may 
appear to those who have not considered the subject, I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of making the attempt. For that purpose, 1 have selected from my shelves 
150 volumes for the commencement of a Library for the sole use of the children 
of the town of Salisbury, from nine to sixteen years of age, who are sufficiently 
capable of reading, and whose moral characters are such as to entitle them to the 
confidence of the Trustees of the Library. 

** To this small beginning, it is presumed the liberality of your fellow towns- 
men will induce them to make such additions from time to time, as that it will at 
length become respectable." 

The town gladly accepted this donation, and has from time to time appropriated 
sums of money, one hundred, fity, and twenty dollars, to enlarge and perpetuate the 
usefij|lness of Mr. Bingham's gift. Indeed, we were told that the town always 
acquiesced, without a dissenting voice, in the applications of the Trustees of this 
Library. Thus was established, so far as we are informed, the first Youth's Li- 
brary on this or the other side of the Atlantic. It dates back far beyond the estab- 
lishment of Sunday School Libraries, and is essentially different from the old social 
or union libraries, which once abounded more than now, in this state. 

The books which he gave have been literally worn out, but their places have 
been from time to time supplied, and instead of 150 volumes, the youth of Salisbury 
have access to near 500 volumes. On the days when the books are drawn, there if 
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naiially a representative present from a majority of all the families in town, and a 
highly interesting si^ht is presented in the animated, eager, inquiring group. 

Liong may this Library remain, an enduring monument of well-timed liberality 
— and though the books which were originally given have disappeared, still the 
name of Bingham wilt not perish, but will live forever in the gratitude and useful- 
ness of the hundreds and thousands of useful men and women who have, through 
his instrumentality, tasted the divine pleasures of knowledge, and are now enga- 
ged in honorable and useful stations in every part of our common country. 



CORNWALL. 

Dear Sir : — The Common School Association of Cornwall was formed in 
January, 1839, soon after your lecture in the south part of the town, and at your 
suggestion. The firet annual meeting was held February 22d, 1839, which was 
addressed by the clergymen of the various denominations. The schools were all 
suspended, and most of the scholars and many of the parents were present. The 
result seemed to be to draw the attention of parents to the subject, and excite in 
some an inquiry, as to what could be done to remedy the evils complained o£ 
Meetings have been held annually on the 23d of February, until last year, when it 
was held early in December, so that any suggestions which might seem practical 
might be introduced into the schools, at or near the commencement of tne term. 
Tl^se meetings have been addressed by our clergymen and experienced teachers, 
and in one instance, by Dea. Wm. Smith, of Sharon. The result has been as in 
the first instance, to excite a spirit of inquiry into the subject of schools, the result 
of which is, that numerous evils are found to exist in regard to the structure of 
Bchoolhouses, qualification of teachers, discipline, parental co-operation, &c. which 
were not before dreamed of I should have mentioned that at the last two meetings 
of the Common School Association, very full and particular reports of all the 
schools have been read by the school visiters, which, perhaps more than any thing 
else, has served to open tne schools as it were, and show them to the public as they 
are. These reports have embraced the condition of the schoolhousfes, the decree 
and manner of parental co-operation, &c. Since the first report, some trifling im- 
provements have been made in many of the schoolhouses, and more considerable 
in others, making the seats and desks more convenient, and providing means for 
ventilation. And I think I may safely say that more visits have been made by the 
parents, within the last two years, than for the six years previous to the formation 
of this association. 

The meetings of the Association, together with reading the Common School 
Journal, have had the effect to awaken, m the minds of the Board of visiters, which 
is composed for the most part of experienced teachers, a deeper interest in the sub- 
ject of schools, and they have been led to feel that all was not done that might be, 
or ought to be. To enlighten the minds and awaken the attention of the people to 
the subject, they agreed to bring this subject more directly and particularly before 
the minds of tne people, in the form of familiar lectures. The result has been deci- 
dedly beneficial, and an interest has been awakened in the minds of many, which 
)ias never before existed, and an impulse has been ^iven to the cause of education} 
which, I believe, will be lasting. In the course of the winter, Mr. Baker has lec- 
tured four evenings, with very decided benefit. Very respectfully, 

H. MILTON HART. 
To Secretary of Board of CommisBlonen of CommoD Schools. 

5* 
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FEMALE ASSOCIATION FOR THE IMPROIIEMENT OF 

COMMON SCHOOLS. ^^ 

Lane District, Kensington. 

H. Barnard, Esq. f 

Secretary of the Board of \ KfiNWNQTON, May 3, 1843. 

Qfm/mUaUmert cf Common 8c?u>ola^ \ 

Dear Sir : — The more special interest which the people of this school society 
have felt of late in our common schools, commenced during the winter of 1839, in 
which you lectured among us. Several meetings had been previously held, in the 
former part of the season, with a view to excite the attention of parents and the 
public generally, to the subject. At these meetings there were interesting discus- 
sions and addresses among ourselves. We were thus prepared, you will recollect, 
to welcome you in considerable members at the meeting held to iiear you, and to 
enter somewhat into your views. A general meeting of the children and parents, 
and others in this and in the adjoining towns, was held, at the close of the schools 
in the spring. This seemed to produce a considerable effect in aiding the cause. 
In the following summer, Mrs. Willard, by invitation of the school society, took 
the supervision of the schools of the parish, si^bject to the advice and consent of the 
Visiting Committee. Through this arrangement, several improvements were intro- 
duced into the schools, and a good impulse was given to most, if not a^l of them, i^ 
respect to their discipline and studies. A general examination of the schools was 
held in the autumn, at the meeting house, which proved highly satisfactory. In 
consequence of the feeling which had been excited, two of the school houses were 
re-modelled, and made more convenient to the purposes of instruction. The sub- 
ject of female associatior^s in behalf of schools, had been talked of from the time of 
Mrs. Willard's coming among us- the original suggestion was her's, and entered 
as a component part into the schem,e she had devised for the benefit of common 
schools. It was in the following spring, I believe,^ and at her instance, an associa- 
tion of the kind was formed in the E^ast District, and it has been sustained, with a 
good degree of spirit, ever since. A greater part of the mothers of thedistrict belong 
to it, and a few unmarried ladies. They hold theia meetings monthly, at which, 
plans of improvement, new studies^ or new modes of instruction, are proposed and 
discussed ; and measures from time to time are taker; with a view to the interest of 
the schools, both of the teachers and the pupils. From the small yearly taj^ which 
they pay as members of the association, and from donations made to them, they 
have been able to furnish most of the text books used in the school. A small in- 
come, however, arises from a trifl,ing sum paid by the children, or their parents, for 
the use of the books furnished by the association. This is mOire than sufficient, I 
believe, to repair the waste done to the books in their use^ and to keep the proprietors 
in their original stock. From these several sources, they have been able, of late, to 
be in funds sufficient, together with assistance from abroad, to commence a library 
for the purposes of general reading and improvement. So that, in effect, they have 
two libraries — the one last named, and the other, consisting of their school books, 
properly so called. As the books,^ many of them at least, that are used in school, 
are owned by the members of the association, and are kept in a case for that pur- 
pose, they are generally well preserved ; and this ca,reof books and of other articles, 
18 one of the lessons inculcated on the pupils, under this new ojfder of things, and 
not only inculcated, but enforced. 

The meetings of the association are held monthly, at the schoolhouse, and if the 
school is in session at the time, the members hear the exevoises of the children, and 
afterwards transact their business. The effect of these meetines on the school is 
Tisible, The children are delighted to see their mothers and older sisters at the 
school, and why should they not be, since at home they constitute the ioy and the 
solace of the family circle 1 If the children are ever disposed to do well, it is then, 
and the desire to excel has been most marked and striking as connected with this 
kind, maternal, sisterlv interview. Occasionally, the mothers who are qualified, 
hear a class recite at their houses, thus giving variety to the life at school, exciting 
an ambition to excel, and relieving, at the same time, the teacher of some of her 
cares. 

The result visible from such a course, viz. the action of the mothers in assodt^- 
tionj in addition to what has already been incidentally meutioAed, is the deeper 
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interest which they feel in the education and moral good of their children. Their 
convictions on this subject, I learn, are enhanced by every meeting they hold. Not 
only do they feel more, but they perform more, and make efiorts wh icn, aside from such 
an association, they would never think of making. Their children seem to stand 
in a relation to them, new, and more interesting than ever. Not only must they 
see that they are properly prepared for school, as to their person and dress — as 'to 
time and seasonableness of attendance, (one of the most important things next to 
going to school at all,} but they must have a care in respect to the lessons and studies 
to be learned — the child cannot be suffered to go without attention in this matter. 
And corresponding, is the actual result in most cases. Never have the children 
been so neat and tidy in appearance^never so willing, so ready, so desirous, to 
attend school — -never have they gone thither with so suitable a preparation ii\ tneir 
hearts and minds, to realize the objects of education — and never nave they appeared 
80 well in their behavior and studies. Exceptions there are in both, among the 
older pupils, but this is the general fact. Having been a school visiter for nearly 
six and twenty years, I have had an abundant opportunity for judging, and such u 
the decision at which I have arrived. 

But not only is the female portion of the district interested to a greater extent 
than usual ) but they bring their partners and brothers into a participation of their 
own plans and feelings. Hence more is said on the subject of schools, and more is 
done for them, than was wont to be. A greater willingness is manifested to pro- 
vide the means of improvement. There is not wanti ng a co-operation, (except occa- 
sionaliy, perhaps, from some elderly person who has been brought up under a dif- 
ferent regimen,) in all matters pertaining to the interest of the school. 

As the effect of the whole, the schoolhouse has been better fitted for the object in 
view, together with its appurtenances and accommodations without. Trees have 
been planted around the building for the purposes of shade and ornament, and if the 
spirit of improvement ^oes on, shrubbery and flower plants will, erelong, decorate 
tne ground. An additional room has been made, for the purpose of separate recita- 
tions, or as a place where the huts, bonnets, and outer clothing, are deposited, in 
nice order, and with a labelled name attached to each nail or pin. In thi§ room, 
pXso, is a wash stand, with all the necessary apparatus for ablution of the hands 
and faces of the children, as occasion may require, an article which only a woman's 
idea of neatness and comfort could have suggested. A clock was early set up in the 
school, but for some cause seems not to have been kept in repair. A neat chair and 
table have been furnished, and all the windows handsomely curtained. Add to 
this, a valuable apparatus has been purchased by the district for the school, con- 
sisting of an orrery, a tellurum, a globe, chart, and other contrivances designed to 
facilitate the progress of the children in their studies. The various committees of 
the association perform their duty with promptness and diligence — children who 
should be found to need the clothing or other comforts essential to their attendance, 
would be at once supplied ; but happily the occasion has not existed for this species 
of charity among us. These are some of the particular results of the Ladies Asso- 
ciation, as noticed among us, aside from the general healthful impulse which it has 
given to the cause of common school education — an impulse, I hope, to last not for ft 
lew months, or a few years, but from generation to generation. 

Very Respectfully and tyuly ypur friend, Jl. ROBBINS, 
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EDUCATION OF COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 



nORMAL DEPARTMENT, WESLETAN UNIVERSITY^ IflDDLETOWN.- 

This department was opened in the fall of 1841, by the appointment of the Prin- 
cipal of the Middletown Male High School, to be Normal Professor in the W. U. 
Its object is, to prepare teachers more perfectly for the business of instruction. 
The means by which it is proposed to do this, are the following : 
1. All candidates for this department must be at least sixteen years of age^ and of 
unblemished moral character. 

3. The course will occupy one year for its completion, and will consist of a criti- 
cal study of those subjects usually taught in the schools of this country, together 
with a practical appiicalion of the knowledge thus acquired, under the inspection 
of the professor. 

3. Lectures will be delivered during the course on the most approved methods of 
teaching, &c. 

4. Those who remain during the whole time specified, will be admitted to the 
Chemical and Philosophical lectures of the University free of expense. 

5. Any member of this department will be allowed to attend to other branches of 
study in the University by paying^ the usual fee. 

6. The male City High School is used as a model school 

7. No charge is made for tuition in this department. 

8. It is desired that all who commence should continue through the entire course: 
those who cannot spend this amount of time, however, wiU be allowed to enter for 
a shorter time, but not less than three months. 

9. Each student on leaving, will be examined as to his qualifications for teaching 
and i^ satisfied the board of examination will give him a certificate of the same. 

There are at this time six young gentlemen who are in a course of training 
according to the conditions above mentioned, and who ffive promise of a high degree 
of excellence in the profession. The prospect is favorable, and no reasonable doubt 
can be entertained that if carried out according to the expectations of its patrons, 
this department of instruction may be of essential advantage to the interests of 
popular education in the State. 

HiRddletovmj May^ 1842. 



WIN8TED HIGH SCHOOL. 

Extract from a communication by U. E. Rociiwellj Principal. 

The whole number of students connected with this institution for the last three 
years, who have paid particular attention to their studies with reference to teaching, 
IS eighty. Many of them had previously taught school from one to five years. 
During the last year there were thirty seven. These pupils were classed with the 
other members of the school, but a course of teaching has been pursued, which is 
adapted to similar studies in any school. Much attention is given to orthography 
and reading;, as branches of primary importance. As exercises for composition, 
topics relating to the different branches of study, and management of schools, are 
given out. Practical instruction is also given to the teachers' class, by a critical 
analysis of every thing which is read, by a thorough explanation of mathematical 
principles, and familiar lectures on the classification and management of schools. 
They have also access to my library which contains many of the best works on 
education ; and lyceums for debates, &^. are formed in the autumn and winter terms. 

ELLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 

Extract from a communication by R, S. Rust, Principal, 

During the past year we have had upwards of thirty students, who were pre- 
paring themselves to teach,' and have since been engaged as teachers, in the com- 
mon schools of this State. In our instructions to this class, we have paid special 
attention to the best methods of teaching arithmetic, spelling, reading, and English 
grammar. 
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NEW SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Out of the new schoolhouses which have been erected in the course of the past 
year, I have obtained descriptions of the following. The plans referred to will 
accompany the Report on Schoolhouse Architecture. 

WASHINGTON DISTRICT, HARTFORD. 

This schoolhouse combines more of the essential features of a good schoolhouse, 
adapted to the circumstances of at least two or three districts in every town of the 
State, than any other yet built. This district numbers 72 children between the ages 
of 4 and 16, and the population is almost exclusively agricultural. The original 
plan, fiirnished at the request of the committee, contemplated two school rooms, and 
a recitation room, on the same floor, but was subsequently modified to adapt it to the 
most eligible site. In this way, the same amount of room was gained, at a trifle 
less expense, but some of the advantages of the first plan were sacrificed. The 
schoolhouse, however, as it now stands, is, in most respects, the best in the State, 
and has been built and fitted up with reference to the wants of the larger country 
districts. 

Explanation. 

Location. The building stands back 24 feet from the highway, on a dry, pleas' 
ant site, and at a distance from any other building. The lot includes a quarter o^ 
an acre, and is divided in the rear into two yards, one for the boys, and the other 
for the girls. 

Material, Style, ^c. It is built of brick, with some reference to the laws of good 
taste, as well as comfort and convenience. The wood work of the interior is 
painted to resemble oak. 

Size. The exterior dimensions are 40 by 26 feet. The recess occupied by the 
columns is 4 by 8 feet ; entry or lobby (Fig. 2, A.J is 8 feet wide ; the upper school- 
room is 30 by 25 feet, and 14 high in the clear ; tne space in front of the desk is 
8| feet wide ; the side aisles (C G) are 3 feet wide : the space in the rear (F)4 feet 
wide, and the aisles between the desks (D D) each 2 feet 7 inches ; each range of 
desks is 18 feet long by 4 feet wide. 

The entrance is in front into a lobby (A) one side of which (a) is appropriated to 
the girls and the other fb) to the boys, and each side is fitted up with snelves, (a bS 
and hooks for hats, ana outer garments. Scrapers^(r r,) mats, (X t,) and a shelf (c) 
for pail, wash basin, towel, drinking cup, &c., are provided for the comfort and con- 
venience of the children, and to enable the teacher to enforce habits of neatness, 
order and propriety. 

The main schoolroom is intended for the older scholars, and the lower for the 
younger, but for the present, the upper schoolroom is fitted up with reference to its 
bein^ occupied by both, the older and younger. The description is confined mainly 
to this room. 

Light. There are two windows on the north and two on the south side, each with 
32 lights of 12 by 8 inch glass. These windows are inserted nearly 4 feet from the 
floor, are hun^ (both upper and lower sash) with weights, and provided with Vene- 
tian blinds painted green. 

Ventilation. There is an opening near the floor, and another near the top of the 
room, into a flue (i) which leads into the open air. These openings can he enlarg- 
ed, diminished, or entirely closed at the discretion of the teacher. The windows 
can also be conveniently lowered or raised both at the top and the bottom. 

Temperature. The room is warmed by a close wood stove (S) the pipe from 
which is carried ten feet above the heads of the children into the smoke flue (A). The 
The heat is regulated by a thermometer. [When the lower room is occupied, it is 

{)roposed to heat both rooms, by a current of pure air warmed by a stove in the 
ower room after the manner of a furnace. The ventilating school house stove 
Eatented by Mr. Willard of Worcester, Mass., is the best stove of the kind now 
efore the public] 
Seats and desks for scholars. There are three ranges of seats and desks, capable 
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of accommodating when completed 18 scholars each. In the first range the back seat 
is 17 inches high, and the desk, (the front edge) 39 inches from the floor, and the 
front seat 11 inches, and the corresponding desk 23 inches; in the second the same 
proportion is observed, except that the whole range is 1 inch lower, and the third, 1 
men lower than the second ; i. e. the back seat of the third range is 15 inches and 
the corresponding desk 27 inches, and the front seat 9 inches and the desk 21 inches 
from the floor. Each scholar is provided with a chair, (Fig. 3) detached from the 
desk behind and fastened to the floor by an iron pedestal. Each range of desks is 
divided by a partition extending from the floor to four inches above the surface of 
the desk. This partition, to which the desks are attached, gives great firmness to 
each, and at the same time seperates the scholars from each other and economizes 
room. Each desk is 2 feet long (it should be 2| feet) and from 13 to 18 inches wide, 
with a shelf beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk except three inches of 
and most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot. Along the edge of the slope and the 
level portion is a groove (Fig. 4) to prevent pens and pencils from rolling ofi", and in 
the level part an opening (b) to receive a slate, (and there should have been another 
(c) for the inkstand, with a butt or metallic lid to close over it. Each desk should 
also have a sponge, pen wiper, and pencil holder (a tin tube) attached to it.) 

To accommodate six of the oldest and largest scholars in winter, a desk like a 
table leaf, (Fig. 5.) will be attached to the highest end of each range (Fig. 2. e e e,) 
and to accommodate the same number of the smallest in summer, and desks, (Fig. 4.) 
can be placed at the lowest end (d d .) The smaller children will ultimately be 
accommodated in the lower room. 

Platform^ desk^ <f»c., for teacher. The platform (B) for the teacher, occupies the 
space between the doors which open into the schoolroom, and is 9 feet long, 4^ wide 
and 9 inches high. On it is a desk, (Fig. 7) 4 feet lone by 2 feet wide, supported by 
two fv v) hollow pedestals, which will accommodate tne books, &c., of the teacher. 
The lid of the desk is a slope, but can be supported by slides in the box of the desk, 
80 as to be a level. From the platform the teacher can conduct the instruction of his 
classes, arranged around it, or on either side or in the area (L) in the rear of 
the school, and at the same time have the rest of the school under his supervision. 

Apparatus. Each desk is furnished with a slate, of the best quality and made 
strong by a band of iron over the corners fastened with screws. Behind the teacher 
and in full view of the whole school, and accessible to the reciting classes is a Uaek- 
board 9 feet long by 4|^ wide, with a trough at the bottom to receive the chalk or 
crayon, a sponge or soft leather. Over the blackboard, are the printed and written 
alphabet, arithmetical and geometrical figures, the pauses, &^c., for copying or geiw 
eral exercise. Along the edge of the blackboard, the length of an inch, foot, yard, 
rod, &c., are designated. Over the teacher's platform, on the ceiling, the caniinal 
points of the compass are to be painted. In a case (G) 4 feet wide, 15 inches deep, 
and 7 feet high, in the rear of the room there is a terrestrial and celestial globe, an 
orrery, a set of geometrical solids, a set of alphabetical and drawing cards, arith- 
metical blocks, and a numerical frame, a model to illustrate cube root, a set of out- 
line maps and historical charts, a moveable stand to support maps, diagrams, movea- 
ble blackboards, &,c. On the western wall, on each side of the window are the 
eastern and western hemispheres, each six feet in diameter. There are also maps 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and the United States, and Catherwood'splan of Je- 
rusalem, together with maps illustrative of the history of the bible. An eight day 
clock is also provided. 

Library. The library case (E) is of the same size as the apparatus closet, and 
contains already nearly 400 volumes. Amonethem are the following books for the 
use of the teacher. The school Journals of Massachusetts and Connecticut, Ab- 
bott's Teacher, Palmer's Teacher's Manual, Dunn's School master's Manual, 
Davis' Teacher Taught, D wight's Schoo* master's Friend, Coe's and Minot's les- 
sons in Drawing, Hints and methods for the use of Teachers, Slate and Blackboard 
Eexrcises, Mayo's Lessons on Objects, Gallaudett's School EHctionary, &c. &c. 

The library also contains books particularly adapted to children, such as the RoUo 
Books, Parley's Magazine, The Youth's Friend, The Juvenile series of the Masssr 
chusetts School Library, &lc. Among the books for general circulation among th^ 
older scholars and parents of the district are. The New- York District Library, 4 
series, 195 vols.. The Massachusetts School Library, 25 vols. ; The Christian 
Library, 45 vols. ; and many works relating to the history and biography of Con- 
necticut and the United States. 
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To preserve the schoolhouse, furniture and library of the district, the following 
roles and regulations have been adopted. 

Rules and Regtdatums of the Washington District School. 

The order of this school is a time and a place for every thing, and every thing in 

its proper time and place. ^ 

The teacher is required to be in the schoolroom at least five minutes before the hour 

for opening the school in the morning, and in the afternoon, and in addition to 

other duties, must see that the following rules and regulations are complied with. 
. The scholars must scrape their feet on the scraper and wipe them on every mat they 

pass over on their way to the schoolroom. 
They must hang their caps, hats, overcoats, &c., on the hooks, or deposite them on 

the shelves appropriated to each respectively. 
Thev must make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building at any hour 

whatever. 
They must keep their desks and books clean, and before leaving school, deposite 

all books, slates and pencils in their places. 
They must be held accountable for the condition of the floor nearest their own desk 

and seats. 
They must not handle, or take any of the books, maps or apparatus belonging to 

the school without permission from the teacher. 
They must not mark, cut, scratch, chalk or otherwise disfi^re, injure or defile any 

portion of the schoolhouse, or any thing connected with it. 
They must not play at any game in the schoolhouse before or after school hours or 

during the recess. 
The parent or guardian, of any scholar who may in any way disfigure, injure or 

defile any portion of the schoolhouse, library, maps, apparatus, or any thing be- 
longing to it, shall be held responsible for the same. 

Rules respecting the Library, 

I. The District Committee for the time being shall be held responsible for the 
preservation of the Library, and shall cause to be made out one or more catalogues 
of the books, to be kept by the Librarian, and to be open to the inspection of the 
inhabitants of the District at all reasonable times. 

IL The teacher for the time being, or any other person residing in the district, 
may be intrusted with the charge of the Library, and held responsimefor the preser- 
vation and delivery of the books, under such regulations as tne district committee 
may prescribe not inconsistent with the regulations of the District. 

III. The Library shall be open for the delivery of books on Wednesflay and 
Saturday of each week, unless otherwise directed, at such hour as the District Com- 
mittee may designate. 

IV. Any inhabitant of the District, who shall express a willingness to comply 
with the regulations which may from time to time be prescribed by the district, and 
has paid up all fines duly imposed, and any minor residing in the district, whose 
parents, guardian, or any other inhabitant, will become responsible for any fines 
which may be imposed for the damage or detention of books taken by such minor, 
shall be entitled to the privileges of the Library. 

V. Every person entitled to the privileges of the Library may draw one book, 
and one only at a time, and retain the same for two weeks and no longer ; but the 
same person may, after returning a book to the Librarian, take it again, unless 
application has been made for it by some one who had not previously borrowed the 
same, who shall in that case be entitled to its use. 

VI. Any person who shall detain a book longer than fourteen days, shall forfeit 
and pay to the Librarian two cents for each day's detention, until the fine shall e(]ual 
the value of the book, and at the expiration of such time, due notice shall be given 
by the Librarian to the borrower, to return such book within three days, and in case 
oi its longer detention, the full value of the book, or of the set to which it belongs, 
shall be charged to the borrower, and on the payment of such fine, the book or set 
may be claimed and taken by the borrower. 

VII. Any person, who shall injure, or deface any book belonging to the Library, 
shall forfeit and pay such sum as shall be assessed by the District Committee or the' 
Librarian, with the liberty of appeal to the District Committee ; provided the sum 
so assessed shall not exceed the full value of the book, or df the set, if it belongs to 
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one ; and all lines either for detention or damage of books shall be applied to ths 
benefit of the Library. 

VIII. No book shall be taken away from the Library, until the name or the 
number of the book, the name of the person taking it, and the day on which it ia 
taken, are entered in a book provided for that purpose, and every person shall be 
held responsible for any book charged to him, until he sees the above entry erased, 
or crossed, on his returning the book to the Librarian. 

IX. The District Committee shall at the close of their official year, and at saeh 
other times as may be required, make a report to the district on the condition of the 
Library. 

A new schoolhouse has been erected in Asylum district, and another in the 

Rocky Hill district, which contain many desirable improvements, with soflM 

defects. The upper room of the former is fitted up with desks like the Washington 

district. The schoolhouse in Rocky Hill district is an elegant and convenient 

structure, modelled substantially after the new schoolhouse in Windsor. It coat 

about S600. 



PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, MIDDLETOWN. 

The High School building is located on Parsonage street, away from the busi- 
ness part of the city. The lot is 227 ft. on the street, by 200 fl. deep, and is divided 
into two equal parts, one of which is appropriated to the boys, and the other to the 
firls. The building stands near the centre of the lot, east and west, and 12 feet 
from the street. The entrances arc on the side next to the street. 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 72 fl. by 54. It is two stories high, 
with a basement 9 ft. in the clear, and an arched attic, 6 ft. to the spring of the 
arch. The first story is occupied by the Male Department, and the second by the 
Qirls* department. The , basement will be used as a play ground for the boys in 
wet weatner, and the attic is appropriated for calisthenic exercises for the girls, and 
meetings of the whole school. 

The lower school room is 50 ft. by 47, and 12 ft. high in the clear, with two 
recitation rooms, each 25 ft. by 12. The entrance is from the East, near the end, 
into a lobby (A) 8 ft wide, and fitted up with scraper, mats, hooks, &c. &c. 

The desKs are so placed, thatthe scholars face towards the teacher's platform, (D) 
which is against the northern partition, separating the school room from the entry. 
Each desk accommodates two scholars ; the front of one desk constitutes the seat of 
the preceding one. Thedesks are placed in seven ranges, containing each 12 desks, 
each desk accommodating two scholars, and the front of one desk constituting the 
back of the preceding one. The seats and desks are painted green. Each range is 
separated from the other by an aisle 18 inches wide, and the whole body of desks is 
surrounded on three sides by an open space (C C) 6 feet wide. 

On each side of the teacher's platform (D) there is a platform with an open space 
(B) in front of 10 ft., of half the elevation, for two assistants. In the rear of the 
platform is a room (E) appropriated to the teacher. 

The recitation rooms are separated from the school room by a glass partition, 
(as indicated in Fig. 2.) Two sides of each is occupied by black-boards. 

The school rooms and recitation rooms are ventilated by openings at the top and 
bottom, into eight flues carried up in the wall into the space between the arch of the 
attic and the roof. This space communicates at all times with the open air by a 
grating at either end, (as indicated in Fig. 1 and 2.) 

The school rooin is heated by two furnaces in the basement, the hot air ascending 
through the openings (r r) into the lower room, and carried into the second story 
and attic, by conductors, (f f) 

There are six large windows to the school room, and one to each recitation room. 
The windows are protected by venitian blinds, which are never opened. The 
amount of light is graduated by the opening or closing of the slats. 

The girl's school room is on the second floor, and is, in every respect, like the 
one below. Both rooms are well supplied with black-boards, and with a set of 
Mitchell's- series of Outline Maps, and globes. Other apparatus and a library will, 
ere long, be provided. 
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NORWALK LANE DISTRICT. 

It is located seventy feet from the highway, thus giving an appropriate play 
ffround for the children, at the same time that the quiet of the school is secured. The 
ouilding is of wood, and is about 32 feet by 26, end to the street, with a door in front 
and two doors in the rear, one for the boys who enter from a yard appropriated to 
them into a room on one side, and the other for the girls; each entry is furnished 
with a scraper and mat for the feet, and hooks and shelves for bats and outer gar- 
ments. 

The schoolroom is 26 feet by 24, and 14 feet high in the clear, with a recess five 
or six feet deep, for the platform of the teacher, a blackboard, a book case and a 
clock. From the platform the teacher can survey the schoolroom, and ante-rooms, 
through a window on each side. The blackboard is suspended by a weight, so as 
to be convenient for recitations, and when required, can be raised in sight of the 
whole school. 

The proper ventilation of the room is secured by an opening in the ceiling into 
the attic, which can be enlarged, diminished or closed by a trap door, controlled. by 
a cord. 

There is a seat and a desk for two scholars, separated from each other by a parti- 
tion extending from the top of the desk to the floor. The seats vary in height from 
6 inches to 17, and each one is provided with a desk of a corresponding height. 

The window sills are 4 feet from the floor, and the scholars when seatA, all face 
the teacher*s platform, and look away from the street. The windows are protected 
by outside shutters and by curtains. The sides of the room are ceiled all around 
with wood as high as the window sill. 

When the schoolroom is properly painted, it will present a perfect contrast, to the 
old, dilapidate, noisy, poverty stricken building, which three years a^o stood on 
or in the highway, on the same lot. It was represented by the school visiters as a 
nuisance in their annual report, and has at last given place to this retired, conven- 
ient, and elegant structure, which cost about $600. 



WOODBURY HOTCHKI88VILLE. 

The school lot is one of the pleasantest in the village, and is 100 feet front, and 
153 feet deep. The building stands back 100 feet from the street line. The main 
building is 27 feet by 37, with a projection in the rear 8 by 18 feet. There are two 
rooms ; the front is 27 by 18 and the back 27 by 13, each 12 feet hi^h in the clear. 
The entrance to the first is by a recess in front, from which there is a door into a 
lobby on one side for the boys, and on the other, for the girls. The teachers plat- 
form 5 feet by 8, is placed between the doors, and occupies part of the above recess. 
In the rear is the library case. There are four ranges of desks, each accommoda- 
ting two persons, and the front of one constitutes the back of the preceding one. 
There is an aisle 4i feet through the centre, another 2| feet around the room, and 
two 16 inches between the ranges of desks on each side of the centre. There is an 
opening in the ceiling for ventilation, and the upper sash of the windows can be 
lowered if necessary, for the same object. 

The entrance to the back room is in the rear, and is appropriately fitted up for a 
primary school. The two rooms can be thrown into one if necessary. 

The district has already been presented with some maps and books, and has the 
promise of more. 

This and the above schoolhouse was planned substantially after the new school- 
house in Windsor, plans and descriptions of which were appended to the Report 
of the Board for 1841. 



Tttt new schoolhouse in Westville, is modeled substantially after the Whiting 
8t. schoolhouse in New Haven, a plan and description of which was appended to 
the Second Annual Report of the Board for 1840, and published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, vol. III. p. 65. 

The new schoolhouse in Scotland district, East Hartford, stands in the centre of 
a spacious lot, removed from any much frequented road or other buildings. It is 
■iq;>erior to any other in that Ticinky. 

6 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ARCHITECTURE, 

Introductory Remarks. 

In the accompanying document, I have prepared, in a more systematic ibrm» 
such views as I have been accustomed to present in my occasional addresses, in 
different parts of the State, on the location and structure of a class of buildings, 
which have been sadly overlooked. 

Lest I should be thought to have exaggerated the deficiencies of the schoolhouses 
as they are, 1 refer to the appendix of my First Annual Report for 1838-^^9, for the, 
results of inquiries respecting the condition of more than eight hundred of these 
buildingd. That the defects pointed out in that document still exist to some extent, 
is clear from the following extracts from the official reports of school visiters for the 
last three years. 

GOSHEN — DISTRICT NO, 4. 

My first concern was to find a seat in the room out of the current of air which 
passed i^ost directly through it without obstruction ; for there were no less than 
seven lights broken, and two or three of them wholly gone. Abating the coW, 
however, the scholars were cheerful and happy, and enjoyed the liberty of speech, 
as we all do under the only Republic in the world. It was a cold and windy day, 
and the teacher was employed a considerable portion of her time in poking up and 
beating some green wood, that would not burn in a machine which once possessed 
the attributes of a stove, but that day has long passed by. The young lady, how- 
ever, did not complain, but rather spoke as though she had much to be thankful for, 
as her situation was far more comfortable than it had been, for some of the time * she 
had had no wood at all.' But as the examination proceeded, the fire began to de- 
cline, and the cold pervaded every part of the house. One scholar after another left 
his seat, and sougnt refuge near the stove, until all were there except one little girl, 
whom I saw shivering in tears at a remote part of the house. By my request, she 

fathered with the group around the yet lingering sparks of vital motion. — AnmuU 
Report of SulhcommiUee for 1839-40. 



COLUMBIA. 

Go with us to the seven school houses in this town and consider their location, 
their appurtenances and their adaptation to the object for which they were erected. 
True they are all warmed by stoves, but we can point to more than .one where the 
smoke and steam of ^reen wood must each morning be let out •at' windows ere the 
teacher can induce his pupils to'be seated in their places. Think you not if the 
majority of parents did their duty, these smoky stoves would be'e:^chaneed for bet- 
ter, and dry wood would take the place of green ! Most certainly. Again, look 
at those dark disfigured walls, unpainted and un white washed. See those slabs for 
benches, perchance without backs, where your little ones sit many a weary hour 
unable from their height to rest their feet upon the fioor. The windows are destitute of 
curtains. Observe those girls, young ladies perhaps, on the larger benches, what 
a modest attitude they must take when they turn in to write. Lay your hands on 
the cracks in the fioor, what a comfortable coolino; apparatus for your children's feet. 
Observe once more, see the whole room at one view, try those seats and we ask you 
in the name of suffering humanity, in the name of the colds, and wearied limbs of 
your children, should you like to tarry here day after day and month after month 1 
Can you wonder after such an examination as this, thntyour children dislike schooH 
Do you believe it possible for any teacher to render such a place pleasant 1 Bui 
have patience with us friends for we have yet more to say on this su'bject. ^very 
school house in our town with the exception of one, stands their who(e bi^jlMtf on 
the highway ; that one fronts on the highway. Three stand so much on"uie^igh- 
way that there is a pass all around them; the rear of the other three form the bound- 
ary line of the road. Not one has any place where its pupils can with decency to 
themselves, the school, or the public, attend to the calls of nature. Parents and 
guardians, you who lay any claim to refined sensibility or set any value upon the 
chastity of your children, will you for the want of thought, or for the saving of a 
dime compel your children to become familiar with indecency and pollution 1—fiSir 
Eeport of School VisiUrsfor 1840, 
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CANTERBURY — DISTRICT NO. 4. 

The house stands upon a steep side-hill, so thi^t the end next the road is low on 
the ground, while the other stands upon a wall eight feet high. The road is still 
higher than the house, and so £xed that when it rains it washes the mud and filth 
beiore the door, so that it not unfre(]uently happens that the children are obliged to 
st^ over shoe into this puddle of dirty water, which gives ihem bad colds, and ope** 
rates very much to the disadvantage of the school. The clapboards hang loosely) 
containing about one nail to a boara ; and When the wind blows, they clatter as if 
they were trying to see which would clatter the loudest. The plastering is sadly 
torn off: the roof so open and leaky^ that when it rains it is almost as difficult to 
find a dry place as it was for Noah's dove. The benches, and what plastering re- 
mains, contain the work of artists for about thirty years, bearing the images ^f 
^very t)iing that ever was seen, and many things that never were seen.. There is. 
buContf bench in the room that will stand alone. If the least move is made, the legs 
fal^ljk^.do^'^ go the benches, and all is confusion. In the middle of the'rooni is u 
Bmalf jtbve. AU they had to burn in it for about four weeks in the coldest part of 
last winter, was green basswood-*-a much better article to extinguish the flames of 
a burning building, than to Warm the inside of a schoolroom. There are many 
other things which operate Verv much to the disadvantage of the school, and we 
think it next to impossible for tn^ best teacher in the world to keep a good school 
there, under existing circumstances. It may be well to remark here, that the dit- 
trict nave laid a tax of two cents on the dollar to repair the house; but if they do it 
Where it standi it will not, in our opinion, be what it should he.--Ann%uil Report af 
School VisUersfor 1840. 



WOiCOTTVILLE, 

We have an old dilapidated building which we call a schoolhouse, because it was 
BO christened some twenty-five years since, at which time it undoubtedly deserved 
the name — no doubt but it then was sufficiently large, for the number of scholar^ 
was small; no doubt but it then had all the comforts and conveniences which wer6 
then deemed necessary ; and no doubt the expenditures involved in its erection, spoke 
well for the liberality of the district at that time. But a lapse of twenty-five yeaip 
has made some little alteration in almost every thing in the village, excepting tb(p 
X}]d house; but besides a few additional feet to its length, there is no change in that ; 
excepting the change made by a somewhat rapid decay. It stands in its primitive 
shape and arrangement, as insensible to the fact that its inmates have increased 
from about twenty to one hundred and fifty, as are many members of the district, 
find some of the last apparently feel as little solicitude forlhe accommodation of this 
additional number, as the old house itself When new it was delightflilly situated 
on the border of a beautiful grove, with much open space on all sides ; warm in 
the winter, dry, cool and shady in the summer, — but the grove has disappeared, 
and enclosures have encroached on two sides, leaving hardly room for two to wallc 
{J:>reast throus^h the passage to its entrance, while on another side is a blacksmith 
so near that the groaning of his bellows is almost as audible as the voice of the 
teacher, to say nothing about the music of his hammer and his exhibition of fire 
works. Thus hemm^ in on three sides, the numerous family within when let out 
for recreation, are forced either to become trespassers or to perform their gambols on 
the public highway where there is much travel, at a great risk of broken necks and 
limbs. If out buildings were ever attached, it has outlived them all, and now 
stands " alone in its glory ;" as a consequence, I suppose there must oflen be great 
inconvenience felt by the small children at least, and probably exhibitions not very 
favorable to morality or decency. 

Its location, construction, internal arrangement, seats, &c. &c^ are none of them 
calculated to promote the health and comfort of our children. The whole exterior 
fmd interior offering nothing pleasant and attractive, and much within and around 
it calculated to teach the " young idea how to shoot," only in an improper direction. 
-^RePiMrn of School VisUersfor 1841. 

ROXBURY. 

Of the seven school houses in this society, four are comfortable in every thing 
except ventilation, for want of Which, we think the children suffer much, and the 
teacher more j though perhaps ignorant of the cause. One is passable and two are 
wretched hovels, old, Imky, and badly arranged-— iSetom/or 1841. 
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SALISBURY. 

Our schoolhouses, with one exception, arc upon the model of 100 years a^o, and 
bad in all respects. Some are furnished with one out-building, whereas a]\ should 
have two. Generally no other play ground than the public highways. — Return by 
Judge Churchy for 1841. 

TRUMBULL. 

Not one of our school houses is what they all ought to be for the morals, health and 
intellectual improvement of the scholars. We believe they are no worse than a 
majority of our public schoolhouses in the state ; but certainly we have none for a 
model. Some improvements have been made in benches, the old slabs with four 
legs thrown away, and good bencLes with backs for the smaller children substituted 
in some schoolhouses, while others, in spite of all the visiters have urged, retain the 
old ones, and some of these will stand up without being held ! In other things.some 
schoolhouses have been improved. The location of them all is beside the public 
road, and bad, with the exception of one in a quiet and retired street and weU sha* 
ded. Children in the city accustomed to the constant din of business, may stand 
the racket without being disturbed ; but in the country, children want to look at 
every thing that passes. Any one can judge how convenient for this purpose it is 
to have the scboolhouse withm a few feet of the carriage way m the pubuc roads. 
No appropriate out buildings — no proper play-grounds for either sex, are attached 
to most of them. Of course the morals and manners of the children suffer, to say 
nothing of their comfort»'^Retum for 1841. 

KILLINGLT WEST. 

These are generally indifferent — built with little reference either to out or in door 
convenience — some nearly in the highway, or rather in two highways. All but 
one are warmed with box or close stoves, the heat of which we think has been very 
injurious to the health of children. 

Two of our houses have ventilators in the ceiling— one only has a wood houae^ 
One house has recently been built upon somewhat an improved plan^^having two 
rooms for male and female departments. Two of our houses are wholly unit for 
human habitations. 

Slab seats, whose history can be authentically traced back fifly years, are still in 
use, and if smoothness of surface be a recommendation, these excepting where the 
legs protrude, would suffer nothing in comparison with our most nigmy polished 
modem furniture. — Return for 1841. 



CLINTON. 

Our schoolhouses are most of them bad in every sense of the term. Oat of seven 
districts, two \i&ve no houses, and are necessitated to hold their schools in private 
rooms. The location, construction, and internal arrangements are such as our 
fathers left us. There is no objection to the size4 except to the house in the East dis^ 
trict, which is of ordinary size with a room aoout from 20 to 25 feet square. In 
this district there numbers about 120 children, the average daily attendance the last 
term was 63. The desks in most of our school rooms consist of a plank secured to 
the walls of the house, extending aound three sides, just under the windows. Most 
of them are cut and defaced in such a manner as to render them but a little bet- 
ter for the purpose for which they were designed, than a table covered with small 
chains or pebble stones. The seats for the older classes are planks placed in front 
of the desks, having for backs the rou^h edge of the planks used as the above wn» 
ting desk. The seats for the small children in some cases have backs to them, but 
mostly are made of slabs or planks raised on four legs and accessible on both sides. 
There are no appropriate out buildings connected with or belonging to them, and 
no pla^ grounds except the public highway— which in our opmion has rather a 
corrupting influence on the morals and manners of the BcholeLVS.'— Return for 1841. 

SUFFIELD FIRST. 

We have but one good scboolhouse in town, one that is tolerable ; all the rest anQ 
intolerable. With one exception, every schooihouse in the society has l^e writing 
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desks attached to the walls, with long benches in front, over which the scholars, 
male and female mast continue to get out and in as decently as they can. In some 
of our houses, the scholars are of necessity so closely packed that they must have 
rery limber knees to enable them to perform the various evolutions necessary to 
face the writing desk, window, road, &c. In one of our schoolhouses the scholars 
are literally crammed together so closely, that it is impossible for them to improve 
much in writing, or indeed in any branch of study, and it has been found necessa*> 
ry to place some at the teacher's table for want of room at the writing desks. For 
ventilation, we are dependent on doors, windows, the blunders of jomers, and the 
tooth of time. I know not that there is a decent out building connected with any 
schoolhouse in the society«^in most cases there is no shape of one ; at the centre, 
the foundation for one was laid several vumths since I It will probable be completed, 
extraordinaries excepted, during the present year. There are no play grounds 
except the open streets, near to which every schoolhouse is located. — Return for 
1841. 



EAST WINDSOR THIRl>4 

The location, siee, internal arrangement for ventilation, temperature, seats and 
desks, are not what they should be. Three are situated wnere four ways meet — all 
are without play grounds, except highway or neighbor's fields ; sdl without wood- 
houses or sheds ; two without privies, and one uiat has the public road between it 
and the schoolhouse — and the building itself without a door or covering hardly suf- 
ficient to screen the child from the gaze of the passing traveller; all are dependent 
upon their neighbors for water, &c. I will not attempt to describe the consequences 
ox such neglect on the morals, manners and health of children, or the vexations to 
which a teacher is subject by the frequent application of scholars to go out, for 
drink and other purposes,-— perhaps immediately after recess, which cannot be suf* 
ficiently long for the accommodation of all the scholars, when we consider the 
expM)sed situations of the schoolhouses, and the distance of neighboring accommo- 
dations. Who has not witnessed the most disfiiisting scenes around a district 
schoolhouse *{ Eighteen years experience in teaching has not so familiarized my 
mind with such scenes as to enable me to witness them with indifference. — Return 
for 1841. 

COLEBROOK. 

Most of them are old, joints open, damaged by knives, all warmed by an open 
stove in the centre, none ventilated except by crevices ; three in good repair ; the six 
others should be repaired before they are used ; the one in the center of the town 
affords very little shelter during a rain, but the effect of a snow storm is not felt till 
the heat from the stove melts it in the chamber, after which the school room is well 
supplied with the article of water. 

AH schoolhouses receetly built or repaired have short desks fastened to the wall, 
facing the teacher's desk, opposite the door, with a single row of seats in front for 
small scholars. This arrangement appears to accommodate us in the country bet- 
ter than any other that has been proposed^ as it is necessary to use schoolhouses for 
lyceums and most other district meetings. To the teacher it is much pleasanter 
to have as much area in the centre of the room as the buildine will admit. Mova^ 
ble seats and desks for small scholars are very convenient They should be depos- 
ited in a place of safety when not wanted. With a few exceptions our schoolhous- 
es are deficient in accommodations for loose clothes, hats, &c., which are left in a 
narrow entry through which it is difficult to pass without displacing them. In ad- 
dition to the vexation suffered by the children, the loss sustained is greater than the 
expense of providing suitable accommodations, besides the dan^r of contracting 
slovenly habits against which we ought carefully to guard our children. 

Woddhouses are provided but not in good repair, well supplied with fuel of a 
good quality ; other out buildings either wanting or in a condition little better than 
none. This deficiency renders tne vicinity of a schoolhouse any thing but attracts 
ive, and the demoralizing effect ^f such neglect needs only to be mentioned to show 
its utter inconsistency with a state of civilized society. The want of play grounds 
also presents a strong temptation to violate the rights of those who live in the 
neighborhood of the school, thus, early blunting the moral sensibilities of children, 
at tne time and place they should be cultivated with the greatest care. 

No schoolhouse shouki be without a back yard, at least one hundred feet in length, 
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hy fifty in breadth, enclosed with a board fence, at least eight feet high) which should 
be subdivided, and a suitable building erected in each, and appropriated to the sex* 
as exclusively, neither being allowed to enter the others enclosure. — Return for 1841. 



ABINGTON. 



Schoolhouses, — There is no one constructed as it should be. They are all built 
cheap as possible for any thine which could be called a houses-some old and the 
plastering very much disfigured-— benches backed and cut badly. — Return for 1841. 



READING. 

District 1^ schoolhouse newly fitted up, but no outbuildings. District 3, house 
Mands part m highway, in a bfecUc and unsheltered situation, without any outbuild^ 
ings— seats hi^h and without backs, desks too hiffh. District 3, situation bleak 
and exposed ; in the highway, without any outbuildings. District 4, schoolhouse 
deficient in almost every respect* District 5, house old and poor — desks and 
benches high and inconvenient. District 6, house is the wreck of a very bad ori- 
ginal, and stands in the highway. District 7, brick house in highway, internal 
arrang[ements bad, and no external accommodations. District 8, very poor old 
house in the highway. District 9, small house locate in highway, and iotonven" 
lent without and within. AnmuU Report for winter of 184£ 



Similar extracts might be made from official reports and returns, or communica^ 
tiOns, received firom every town and almost every school society in the State. 

The following is the testimony of Dr. Field, who has visited every school soci- 
ety in Middlesex and New London counties. * . 

As I passed from one school society to another, I had an opportunity to see many 
of the school houses; for they stand generally on, the highway, and some^'near 
the traveled path. They are in keeping with the schoolhouses in other parts of the 
State, " They are not beautiful outward," and in some which I entered I found 
very little in the internal structure and arrangement to approve. The desks, as 
usual, are where they never ou^ht to be, against the sides of the school room and 
against one end, of the same height for all the children, who want desks, whatevef 
be their size and age. The seats are so hi^h that some of the children cannot gei 
their feet to the floor; and in others the height of the desks and seats are dispro- 
portionate. While at these desks, (which are often too narrow,) the children ore 
tempted to be looking out at the windows at every passing object, and are liable at 
times to be incommoded by the too intense rays of tne sun, by the air, or cold ; their 
backs are toward their teacher, and not their faces. In getting over their bench tO 
the desks, and then in turning round from them they annoy one another and dis^ 
tract the school, while the edge of the desk, often hacked, acts alternately upon the 
breast and back like a kind of saW-fish. In some instances still, the barbarous 
custom remains, of seating the little children on benches wiUiout backs, raised so 
high that their feet hang dangling. 

While such is the too general character of the schoolhouses, it is pleasant to see 
the buildings which have recently been erected for schoolhouses in the village of 
Ghreenville in Norwich, retired, neat and convenient. The building erected fat 
schools in New London, and some in a few other places, speak wellfor the taste 
and enter|!>rize, liberality, and true Economy of those Who have built them. They 
are attracting attention, are spoken of in the vicinity, and will be gradually imita- 
ted in other places. Proper models for schoolhouses have not been presented until 
very recently. Such are now before the public and must come into favor with the 
people. 

The following extracts are made from the notes taken by Mr. Baker, in the coarse 
of his visits to the other four counties. 
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8HARON. 



In one district (center) the school house stands on the highway, with elehty 
pupils enrolled as in attendance in a room nineteen and a half feet square, wiwout 
any out buildings of any kind. 

In another, in the same town, the school house is less than seven feet high, and 
the narrow slab seats are twenty-one inches high, (four inches higher than ordinary 
chairs.) The walls, desks. &c. are cut and marKed with all sorts of images, some 
of which would make heathens blush. 

In another, the room is fourteen feet square, and six feet five inches high. The 
walls are very black. 

LITCHFIELD. 

In one district, the house stands on the highway, and is very much out of repair. 
The room is 14 feet by 15j, and 7 feet hieh. The floor is undulating. The chil- 
dren are seated on venerable slabs, 20 inches high, and can lean against the notched 
edge of the writing desk. The outside covering has been stripped off for kindlenu 

TORRIN6TON. 

In this town there is one of the most venerable school servants in the State. The 
room is small, and less than seven feet high. Slab seats extend around three sides of 
the room, and are too high for men. The skill of several generations must have been 
expended in illustrating the walls with lamp smoke and coal images. The crevices 
of the floor will admit any quantity of cold air. The door sill and part of the house 
sill, have rotted away. The day I visited it, the teacher and pupils were huddled 
around the stove. 



XEW HARTFORD. 

In one district the house stands wholly in the highway, the road being forced out 
of its proper direction to accommodate it. It is very mucn out of repair. It is diffi- 
cult to tell whether it ever was wlutewashed. There are three lon^ slabs for seats, 
with the notched edge of the writing desk to lean against. The windows are low, 
80 that every passing object invites the attention of the scholars. 

* BERLIN. 

In one district, the house stands near the travelled road, is low and small, being 
only 17 fl. by 17, and 7 fl. 2 inches high, for the accommodation of 60 and 70 
pupils. The seats on the outside are from 17 to 18 inches The walls, door, and 
sides of the house are disfigured with obscene images. 

ASHFORD. 

In one district, the house is on the outside, 6 ft, one inch high, and in the center, 
7 ft. 4 inches. The walls and doors are much disfigured with gashes and cuts, and 
the seats are 18 inches high. 

CANAAN. 

In passing, I visited a schoolhouse, which is one of the worst in this section of 
the state. Jt stands in the highway — is very much out of repair, and is cut, marked 
and smoked badly on the inside — the seats and desks are very high even for men, 
and arranged round the sides of the room. The moss covered roof is bent with the 
infirmities of age, and its whole exterior is repulsive, and its interior comfortless. 



BROOKFIELD. 

In the center district the school room is small for the number of scholars, there 
being more than eighty scholars registered, although their attendance is very irreg- 
ular. When the school opened in the morning it was visited, there were twenty 
present, and at the end of forty-five minutes, forty-one more had come in. It stands 
near a dram shop, and is very much hacked in the interior. 
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filMSBURT, 

The house in Hop Meadow, is a worn out copy of an old edition of a bad school- 
house. The desks are very high and attached to the wailch-the seats are withooft 
backs, and in some instances arc too hi^h for even tall men. The teacher, (a very 
accomplished female,) with her whole school, would have had the benefit of a 
shower bath gratis, if they had been in during the rain of last night, iudgine from 
the quantity of water which had leaked through the roof, and was still standing on 
Uie noor. 



NEW MILFORD. 

In the Center district, there is a ^ood specimen of a bad schoolhouse in almost 
every particular. It is dingy lookmg, and miserably out of repair. The dap- 
boaras have not that strons^ attachment for the building or each other which couild 
be wished. It stands near the travelled paths of two of the principal roads, and as 
the windows are low, the attention of the scholar is constantly disturbed by passing 
teams and carriages. It is occupied on the lower floor by two district schools, and 
above by a private school. In the room for small children, (22 by 14, 7^ high) thir- 
teen of the nfly belongin;^ to the school were seated on a ocnch beyond touching 
distance of the floor, their shoulders resting against the thin edge of the writing 
de^. Some ten or twelve more little children were perched on a slab sixteen inches 
high, (the height of a common chair,) through which the legs projected from one to 
two inches. The other school rooms were in perfect keeping. And yet, in the vi- 
cinity of this temple of eJucation, will be seen attractive and even splendid private 
mansions, a beautiful church, with cushioned footstools, and stores neatly painted. 

^^^■^^^.■■.^ 

KENT. 

In passing through the north part of t!ic town, I visited a scliool kept in a for- 
lorn, dilapidated building, which stood in the highway. The teacher was strug- 
gling hard against the adverse influences of a badly located, small, unventilated, 
and wretcho'Jly seated school room. I took the chair intended for the teacher, and 
found it would stand under the slab seats occupied by the scholars, with two inches 
of space between. The scholars were bent over, their shoulders being brought 
against the edge of the writing desk. 



Such is the deplorable condition of a large, a very large proportion of the dis- 
trict schoolhouses of Connecticut. They are deficient in many, nay most, of the 
essential features of such a structure. Here and there are to be found specimens of 
improvement, as regards location, size, and internal arrangements. In this nmn- 
ber may be included those recently erected at Portersville (Groton), New London, 
Ghreenville (Norwich), Brooklyn, Tolland, East Hartford, Windsor, Llartford 
(in North and South city districts, Washington, Asylum, and Rocky EUU dis- 
tricts), Middletown, New Haven, West ville, Waterbury, Hotchkissville (Wood- 
bury), Southbury, Sandy Hook (Newtown), Cliflon (Winchester), Nor walk, and 
some others. None of them are mentioned as models in all respects, but any one 
of them may be consulted as improvements on the old stcreot)rped edition. 

In preparing my views on schoolhouse architecture and the accompanying 
drawings, I have examined the prize essay of Dr. Alcott, the Report of the Secret 
tary of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, the folio volume of plans and 
specifications prepared by the Committee of Councils on education, published by the 
House of Commons, and other treatises on the subject. I have also examined 
several schoolhouses recently erected in neighboring States afler the most careful 
consideration of various plans prepared by practical architects. 
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